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FABLES FROM LA FONTAINE, IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


“ Full of wise saws and modern instances.” SHAKESPEARE. 
“I am a nameless man—but I am a friend to my country, and of my country’s 


friends.”,—Iv ANHOE.* 


A translation is in general a sad dull 
business. It is like a dish twice dress- 
ed, and the flavour is lost in the cook- 
ing. The object should be rather to 
transfuse than translate ; to embody, 
as it were, the spirit of the original in 
a new language ; to give, in short, to 
translation, the same. meaning in a li+ 
terary which it bears in an ecclesiasti- 
cal sense,—where it always implies an 
improvement in the thing translated. 
The mode of conducting this literary 
— is as various as the terms by 

ich it is expressed. Sometimes the 
work is, according to the Dutch phrase, 
overgeret, i. e. overdone ; sometimes, 
according to the French se, it is 
traduit, i. e. traduced ; and sometimes, 
according to our own phrase, it is done, 
i. e. done for into English. den 
has perhaps furnished the most bril- 
liant specimens in our | e of suc- 
execution in thisline. His tenth 
Satire of Juvenal aimost the 
original. What can be more beautifully 
easy and simple than the opening ?>— 
- “y= round the habitable world, how 
ew 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pur- 
sue.” 
And yet how he warms with his sub- 
ject as he advances, pouring forth 
thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn, in the very spirit of the Roman 
satirist. 

But Juvenal was a poet after his 
own heart, and he translates him con 
amore. His Virgil is less happy. Here 
he seems to be performing a task,—and 


indeed we are told that he wrote it for 
bread. Besides, Dryden had nothing 
ee in his composition. It would 
be difficult to imagine anything more 
_—_ than their poetical characters, 
unless it be those of Homer and Pope, 
who may be considered as the very 
antipodes to each other. Still, when an 
occasion is offered for the display of 
his power, Dryden takes noble advan- 
tage of it. For instance, when Turnus, 
in his indignant reply to the affected 
apprehensions of Drauces, says,— 

‘¢ Nunquam animum talem dextr4 hac (ab- 

siste moveri) 


~ Amittes ; tecum habitet et sit pectore in 


isto.’’ 

The translator, adds a line, which 
heightens the sarcasm, and conveys, 
in the strongest manner, the spirit and 
temper of the speaker :-— 

‘¢ Let that vile soul in that vile body rest : 
The lodging is right worthy of the guest!” 
The only poet of modern times capable 
of tr ting Virgil—the elegant, the 
tender Gate Racine. Dryden 
should have confined himself to Juve- 
nal ;—though in saying this, we must 
not forget his splendid versions of Ho- 
race. Here, however, he gives us pa- 
raphrase rather tion ; he 
bears the Lyric Muse of the Latin 
bard upon his own sublimer pinions, 
to a loftier heaven of invention, and 
makes her sing in a higher tone of in- 
spiration. There is nothing in the 
Odes of Horace that can be compared 
with “ Alexander's Feast ;” and we 
shall seek in vain in the original for 
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of wit, or a fool ; but to be both, 
that too in the extreme, is indeed exs 
Boenainerys and only to be found ig 


the vigour and verve of the following 
translation :— 
*H the man, and he alone, 
Sou can call to-day his own ! 
He who secure within can say— 
* To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived 
to-day !” 
Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine ; 
The joys I have possess’ in spite of fate 
are mine : 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has pase, 
But what has been has been, and I have 
had my hour.” 
Lib. III. Ode 29. 
But we are straying from the object 
of our present inquiry,—La Fontaine. 
Who is there thot has not read La 
Fontaine ? To those who have he need 
not, and to those who have not, he can- 
not be described. It is an inviting sub- 
ject—but there are some things in the 
world which defy definition or descrip- 
seeatitioe of etghe which a Sistiteuish 
peculiarities of style which distingui 
the French Fabulist. As, in the case 
of a beautiful countenance, where the 
charm resides rather in the expression 
than in the features themselves, it is 
in vain that - endeavour to ro 
upon canvass anging “ C ia 
of the minute ;” saotelt tn ioe face 
makes us forget all their daubs ; so with 
La Fontaine, a single page of his works 
will reveal to the reader more of his 
nameless graces than he would collect 
from us, even though we were to fol- 
low the bent of our inclinations, and 
discourse most eloquently upon the 
subject, through a dozen 7 The 
graces of his style are not only undefi- 
nable, but incomparable ; he is a poet 
absolutely sui generis, and we are at a 
loss for an object of comparison. He 
sometimes reminds us of Goldsmith, 
but it is rather in himself than in his 
writings ; though Goldsmith certainly 
more than any writer we 
ow, that mixture of tenderness of 
feeling, with playfulness of humour, 
which finds its way so irresistibly to 
the heart. In their individual charac- 
ters the resemblance is much more stri- 
_king. What La Bruezere says of the 
French poet, might mutato nomine be 
applied indifferently to either. ‘ La 
Fontaine appeared coarse, heavy, and 
stupid ; he could not speak or describe 
what he had just seen, but when he 
wrote he was the model of poetry. All 
is lightness, elegance, fine natural sen- 
timents, and delicacy of expression, 
throughout his works. It is very easy, 
said a humorous observer, to be a man 


But, though it might perhaps be 
easier to convey an idea of La Fontaine 
by transcription than description, yet 
we must not shrink from the at 
altogether. But how shall we 
in English the honhommie, the naiveté, 
the badinage, those characteristic 
lities of his poetry, which, like the po- 
etry itself, seem almost out of the reach 
of translation. Let us try. First then 
his bonhommie is revealed to us in that 
comprehensive benevolence, which does 
not confine its sympathy to mankind 
alone, but embraces all ranks of crea- 
ted beings. He considers the inferior 
creatures as— 

** Hotes de l’univers sous le noms d’ani- 
maux ;”’ 
and he seems to entertain some feelings 
of kindness even for the vegetable in- 
habitants of our common world, if one 
may judge from the tone of affectionate 
regret with which he laments the has 
voc committed by the stag upon the 
leaves of the vine which had preserved 
*¢ Que de si doux ombrages, 

Soient exposés 4 ces outrages.” 

His morality is of that indulgent kind 
which probes the heart without wound. - 
ing it, and leads us to virtue, by carry- 
ing us back to nature. His Fables are, 
indeed, as it were, the law of nature i 
action. Virtue is represented by him 
in her most engaging form, as the off- 
spring of sentiment ; and the way to 
her temple, instead of the customary 
‘* steep and thorny road,” appears like 
a “ primrose path.” In his exposure 
of vice there is no ill-nature, no ran- 
cour, no bitterness of satire ;—he is not 
one of those who “ ridet et opt.” The 
perusal of his Fables sooths and com- 
poses the mind, producing the same 
sort of refreshment which arises from 
a quiet stroll in the country,—from 
which we return with those kindl 
feelings towards human nature, an 
that tranquil spirit of resignation to 
the will of Providence, which areshewn 
in an indulgent forbearance to the fail- 
ings of others, and a patient endurance 
of our own misfortunes ;—and what 
better lessons than those can we learn 
from philosophy 

And next for his naiveté, that er- 
gaging charm which seems to result 
from the union of two things which we 
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fear are seldom found in conjunction, 
—innocence of heart, and cleverness of 
head. It is to this mixture of shrewd. 
ness and simplicity, archness and un- 
consciousness, that weowethose charm- 
ing contrasts between the thought and 
the expression, which, like a delicate 
figurein arusset gown, render both more 
attractive, and constitute “ la grace 
de la ei - —_ he himself 
speaks. And it is the happy compound 
of these ingredients that forme “ la 
grace encore plus belle que la beauté,” 
which is the distinguishing quality of 
his muse. How prettily, for example, 
does he talk of love,—‘‘ce mal qui peut- 
étre est un bien.” There is, indeed, 
something in his style which may truly 
be called delicious. He writes as a 
man might be supposed to write who 
has just been loosened from the apron 
strings of nature. Thus, he always 
awakens the same sort of interest with 
which one cannot help listening to the 
artless prattle of childhood. For, we 
are as much delighted with the inge- 
nuous disclosures of feeling into which 
he seems to be betrayed in his acci- 
dental conversations with the reader, 
as with the gaiety and spirit with which 
he animates his narrations. At once 
simple, tender, and natural, he con- 
trives to leave upon our hearts a per- 
manent impression of all the argu- 
ments which he had in the first in- 
stance addressed to our yore 
Heis, above all others, the Poet of the 
Graces ; and, in his most unstudied 
and careless effusions, we feel inclined 
to apply to himself the lines which he 
addressed to a lady of his own time :— 
“ La negligence, 4 mon gre, si requise 
Pour cette fois fut sa dame d’atours.”” 
It is, however, a great mistake to 
suppose that La Fontaine was indebt- 
ed to nature alone for his poetical ex- 
cellence. The gifts he owed to her 
were sensibility and imagination ; but 
no one could be more sedulous than he 
was in studying the niceties of lan- 
guage, and ransacking the treasures of 
the older writers, to form picturesque 
and imitative combinations of expres- 
sion for his own use. If any one 
should be so deceived, by the apparent 
facility of his versification, as to over- 
look the elaborate pains of the com- 
— he will in fact be paying the 
ighest compliment to La Fontaine ; 
for “ ars est celare artem.” 
Lastly, we must say a few words of 
his badinage ; and we doubt whether 
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we do not enjoy his dry and quaint 
humour as much as nae vallg play- 
ful, sportive strain, in which he so 
often indulges. With what an a 
pearance of being in earnest does 
identify himself with the concerns of 
the creatures of his fancy! How feel- 
ingly he seems to sympathise with the 
distress of his poor disconsolate bird, 
who has lost—* ses aufs, ses tendres 
a@ufs, sa plus douce esperance !” 
characters of the different animals are 
drawn and preserved with a minute 
attention to nature, that gives to his 
Fables much of the interest of a drama ; 
and so gravely and completely does he 
seem to surrender himself to the illu- 
sions of his imagination, that it is dif- 
ficult not to catch the contagion for a 
moment, and pull down our map to 
search for the great city of Ratapolis. 

But the greatest merit of all in La 
Fontaine, is the happy art which he 

possesses of insinuating the most im- 
ae instruction, while he seems to 

only amusing his reader with the 
details of trifles. For instance, in the 
dispute between the Rabbit and the 
Weazle, who had, in the absence of the 
proprietor of the warren, taken pos- 
session of a burrow,—the one defend- 
ing his title as first occupier, and ridi- 
duling the pretended rights of Jean 
Lapin ;—the other claiming by virtue 
of a regular succession from the afore- 
said Jean, through Pierre and Simon, 
his immediate ancestors—we have the 
cream of the whole controversy on the 
right of property. The Fables of La 
Fontaine are not intended exclusively 
for childhood. He is the poet of com~- 
mon life and common sense. To un- 
derstand him completely requires an 
intimate acquaintance with men and 
with things, and, as often as we return 
to him, we shall find that he will af- 
ford us entertainment and instruction 
exactly in proportion to the extent of 
our experience, and the progress of our 
knowledge. - 

But it is time to turn from La Fon- 
taine to his Translator, or rather his 
Imitator ; for the writer of the volume 
before us has taken the French poet as 
a master rather than as a model ; and, 
as he tells us in his preface, has limit- 
ed himself to the task of putting some 
of those Fables which most struck his 
fancy, into English verse, of various 
measure, without always copying the 
thoughts, or attempting the manner 
of the original, and he has introduced 
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times 


of imitation, we think him eminently 
ualified for the task he has underta- 
en. In wit and humour, in wanton 
yful satire, in sportive raillery, he 
fairly a comparison with 

his We doubt whether 


to the eye or 
the ae — in ——_ too, neither 
to di or di - He is ve 
skilful, too, in the use of those aA. 1 
quaint phrases which give force and 
—- the familiar ‘and ludicrous 
composition. He re- 
pe co us enetione nod yor “bee 
Pindar than La Fontaine, and his style 
eombines much of the beauties of both. 
What we miss most in the Engli 
version, is that gentleness of feeling, 
and tenderness of sentiment, whi 
pervade the French fables. This is 
perhaps to. be attributed to the slight 
infusion of the gall of party politics 
with which the work is seasoned ; the 
effects of which upon the milk of hu- 
man kindness, are, we fear, invariably 
the same. Our political sentiments are 
well known, and we cordially approve 
of the substance of the doctrines which 
the writer before us so zealously main- 
feel things, We wy gn 
We fly to as a re- 
lief from the angry pa aac of the 
hour, to sooth our imaginations with 
more ing pictures than the world 
of mts tous. Itis hard, in- 
deed, if there is to be noneutral ground, 
no sanctuary to secure us against the 
intrusion of party hostilities ; and, in 
this light, we consider it as a i 
of ion, to make the Fables of 


La Fontaine the vehicle of 
discussion and polemical con 
It is pity too, that a volume 
might please all the world, should be 
rendered unpalatable to so many, by 
the introduction of topics which, as 
far as the merit of the book is con. 
cerned, a been much better 
omittedaltogether. A polemical 
let may 34 very sad ‘hing tai 
way, but we do not expect to finda 
lemical pamphlet under the title of 
‘ Fables from La Fontaine, in Enge 
lish Verse.” We particularly allude to 
the tone and temper of the note on 
* The Woodman and the Forest.” Ifitig 
expedient, for the good of the whole 
community, that the Catholics should 
be excluded from political privileges 
—~(the only pet on which such 
exclusion can be defended, )—let them 
be excluded, but let the necessity be 
clearly made out, and when made out, 
let it at least be enforced without in- 
sulting the feelings of the objects of 
the exclusion.* To talk of the admis. 
sion of our Catholic fellow-subjects to 
an equal participation with ourselves 
in the blessings of the constitution, as 
likely to lead to the rekindling of the 
fires of Smithfield, is to talk in defiance 
of reason and common sense. To im- 
pute to the Catholic Church at present 
the persecuting spirit which once ani- 
mated it, is unfair and uncharitable. 
Persecution belongs exclusively to no 
particular sect. Henry the Eighth at 
one time burnt Protestants for denying 
the real presence ; and, at another, cut 
off the heads of Catholics for denying 
his own supremacy. Persecution was 
the spirit of the age, and was practised 
indiscriminately by either sect that 
happened to be uppermost. If the Ca- 
tholics carried it farther than the Pro+ 
testants, we must at least remember 
that they had a better excuse for it, 
believing, as they did, that there was 
no salvation out of the pale of their 
own church. If they, however, car- 
ried it farther, we have continued it 
longer. Till very lately, it was a hang- 
ing matter for a priest to say mass ; 
and the rest of the code relating to our 
Catholic brethren, was in the same 
merciful spirit of enactment. The Ca- 
tholics, therefore, have as much to for- 
give and forget as we have. But the 





* Swift has somewhere said, that we have only just religion enough to make us hate 
one another. 





————— ee 
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goat.) 
question is not what has been, but what 
is. Queen Mary and the Pretender 
are dead. Where is geet Bs 
which the persecuti t that the 
author imputes to the Catholic Church, 
is now acted upon? The fact is, that 
the Catholics only ask from our own 
vernment the same indulgence that 
Catholic governments extend to 
their Protestant subjects. For ourown 
, we have no fancy for the Catho- 
fe religion, and should be very sorry 
to see its influence extended ; but we 
think it a strange complaint to make 
against men now-a-days, that they be- 
lieve too much ; there is surely more 
danger to be apprehended from those 
who haveno belief at all. We think the 
doctrine of ee eee very i 
surd, and equally re t to the 
words of Scripture wa the evidence of 
our senses ; but wecannot see whatharm 
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could acerue from such’a belief, even 


ing it were more general, if, as 
is p the case, it impresses the 
mind with a sense of the so- 
lemnity of the ceremony, and implants 
a trinase Sealing of Oe igious re- 
sponsibility. ‘Again, if we all beli 
t marriage was a sacrament, might 
it not tend to strengthen the pre 
tions of the marriage vow by an addi- 
tional sanction,—a sanction, of which 
we fear the annals of Doctors’ Com- 
mons will shew that i stalids deplo- 
rably in need. ee 
But we gladly leavé the polemical 
for the are part'UF the volume,— 
upon which last portion we can: be~ 
stow almost unqualified praise: Let 
the writer speak for himself. We will 
begin with one of the shortest fables by 
way of specimen, 


“ The Lion and his Associates. 


Once a Lion with three other beasts made alliance, 
And set all the quadruped world at defiance. 


In the honour 


each, every member confided, 


That the booty they took should be fairly divided. 
e Bear caught a Deer in his toils, 


It happened 
rey sent for the rest to 
They met: the fat prey ea 


snacks in his spoils. 
was ready to fly on, 


But the post of grand carver they left to the Lion.” 


The Lion executes the task allotted to him v 


adroitly, while the other 


high contracting parties,—the Wolf, the Fox, and the Bear,-——drew round :— 
‘* And stood licking their lips while the carving went on.” 


The imitator has, we think, shewn taste in restoring the associates as they 
are described in the old fable, instead of adopting the new quadruple alliance 
which La Fontaine had, for no good reason, introduced, 


“ Quoth the Lion, ‘ You'll think me a Butcher by trade: 
Observe with what skill these allotments are made. 

The first to my rank, not a beast will refuse ; 

So this as the Lion’s just option I choose. 

The second of course as my right you'll resign, 

By the right of the strongest that portion is mine. 

That the third is my own is as certainly true, 


To my courage can less than a quarter 


due? 


And now, Fee friends, having settled these shares, 


Let him lay 


is paws on the remnant who dares 


The imitations abound with a great variety of metre, and there is, through- 
out, an uncommon facility and spirit in the versification. For instance, the open- 
ing stanza of “‘ The Wasps and the Bees :”— 


‘* There happened once a suit between 
That insect tribe who serve a queen, 
Those quaker-coated flies I mean, 
industrious Bees :— 

“ And the pert Wasps, that rovi ck, 
In yellow poi frrnd with bla , 

0, corsair-like, rob and attack 

Whome’er they please.” 
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Or again, in “ Love and Folly.” 
* In the days of yore, before Cupid was blind, 
With fs bon. as arrows he aim’d at each bosom . 
Old records of Paphos the cause have assign’d, 
How the playful young Deity happen’d to lose ‘em ; 
And they shew, why so small is the portion of bliss, 
In the tender connection from that time to this. 


** Master Love and Miss Folly were very great cronies ; 
One minute they kiss’d and another they pouted : 
The cause of their frequent discussions eakhown is ; 
Which did the most mischief may faitly be doubted : 
- But so it fell out, upon one April day, 
A terrible quarrel took place at their play.” 


Folly teazes Love to join together a silly young fop and a superannuated wi- 
dow. Love hesitates, and at last refuses, when uae losing her temper, 
throws her bauble sceptre at his head, which hitting him full in the eyes, 
makes him blind ever after. Cupid complains to the council of Olympus :— 

** A synod of Gods was conven’d at the place : 


Jove patiently heard what was urg’d by each pleader ; 
For the of mankind he determin’d the case 


That the culprit should now to the blind boy be leader ; 
And e’en to this day, thousand instances prove, 
Folly still is the guide and the leader of Love.” 


If our limits would permit us, we should be glad to find room for the “ Rat 
in Retirement,” which it seems is from the pen of a friend ; and for the “‘ Ad- 
dress to the Critics,” which is struck off in the author’s happiest manner, and 
which, though the least literal, is perhaps the most Fontainish morsel in the 
whole volume. One more fable, and we have done. 


“ The Satyr and the Traveller. 


A Satyr in a rocky den 
Thoogh yer from ~ er ts of men, 

0 a e seldom ran 
To revel in ‘ans ee of Pan ; 
But led a quiet sober life 
With one fair Dryad for his wife ; 

she, e 'd by household matters, 

Prepar’d his soup, and brought young Satyrs. 
It happen’d on a wintry day 
A Traveller had lost his way ; 
And stiff with eold, and drench’d with rain, 
He joy'd the Satyr’s cave to gain. 
He peeps :—and midst recesses inner, 
He sees his horned host at dinner. 
He halts, and near the entrance lingers, 
And, blowing hard his aching fingers, 
He frames apologetic es, 
To his landlord with the shaggy breeches :- 
But, ere he could excuse begin, 
A hoarse rough voice exclaims—‘ Come in! 
If you can dine without a cloth, 
Stranger, you're welcome to my broth.’” 


The Satyr then, to satisfy the curiosity of his wife, inquires of his guest 
for what purpose he had been blowing his fingers so assiduously. The stranger 


“« «To please your lady I'll inform her, 
I blow my hands to make them warmer.’ 
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The mistress of the rocky cottage 

Pours for her some smoking pottage ; 

Who to gulp down his mess the quicker, 

Blows, ere he tastes, the scalding liquor. : 

Th Satyr, o’er the table leaning, 

Surpris’d, once more inquires his meaning.” 
The Traveller now tells him that he blows his broth to cool it ; at which re 
ply the Satyr loses all patience, shews him the door, and fairly turns him out : 


‘¢ © Whilst I possess this vaulted roof, 
(And fiercely then he rais’d his hoof,) 

No mouth its mossy sides shall hold 

Which blows at once both hot and cold.” 


We subjoin the conclusion of the fable, with the notes, because it is one of 
the best and most spirited of the ‘* modern instances,” without stepping be- 
d the bounds of fair and legitimate satire; though we still think: this is 
scarcely the proper place for such topics. 
“Tell me, ye Westminster Electors, 
Who love political projectors, 
Whom cunning state empirics please, 
Have you not met with mouths like these? 
Mouths which advance assertions bold, 
Blow sometimes hot, and sometimes cold ? 
Have you no smooth-tongued sophist found 
Who, Proteus-like, still shifts his ground, 
Promulging for the public good 
Schemes by no mortal understood ? 
Whose patriot soul so truly Roman, 
Would trust the regal power to no man, 
Though check’d and limited it be, 
Like Britain’s well poised monarchy : 
Yet plasters praises thick and hearty 
Upon his fav rite Bonaparté ?” 
a * * * ” 
“‘ Who, deeply ting’d with classic lore, 
Would now with lofty pigeon soar, 
Displaying to our wond'ring sight, 
A literary aad pa ! 
Giving, as Harold mounts the gale, 
Collected scraps to form his tail :-— 
Now takes a lower road to fame, 
Charm’d if the rabble shout his name ; 
When every zealous wild supporter, 
Proves Parliaments are best when shorter, 
By windows broke in every quarter: 
Whilst fractur’d heads demonstrate clearly, 
These sports should be repeated yearly ! 
When stich mad follies meet our eye, 
Is’t right to laugh—or must we cry? 
We smile at ik attempts to fob us ; 
But sigh to find the hoaxer H 
Electors! midst this horrid clatter, 
"T'was well to imitate the Satyr.” 


“ Since the printing of this Fable, the praise here given to the Westminster 
Electors is no longer due. Panegyric or censure expressed in this place will 
affect them very little ; nor perhaps will their choice, in the present instance, be 
of much importance to the great council of the nation. ‘This event however, 
which many persons will consider as the extinction of good sense among the 
elective body in that city, will be celebrated with appropriate honours by the 
democratic faction. Mors janua vite, is a common motto for funereal decora- 

10 
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ments. Mr H——e with the same antithesis, and complyi Oe 
reap Ae ar which heraldic inscriptions often exhibit, may place under 
2 ‘ 5 

NEWGATE IS THE NEW GATE TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.” 


The well-known Epigram of a noble Poet, on the same subject, affords one 
of the many instances of coincidence of thought, where there could be 


communication between the writers : 





with the yp 


Would you go to the House through the true gate, 4 
Much quicker than ever Whig Charley went ; 

Let Parliament send you to Newgate, 
And Newgate will send you to Parliament ! 


But we must bring this rambling 
article toa conclusion. If we had more 
it would be easy to say much 
more in praise of this amusing volume, 
—and if we had a whole sheet before 
us, we should have nothing more to 
urge in the way of objection. The vo- 
lume is evidently the work of a scho- 
lar and a gentleman, while the happy 
facility of ‘his numbers as clearly shews 
that he was born a poet :—for, like 
La Fontaine, “ il joint a l'art de plaire 


celui de n’y penser pas.” Whoeverhebe, 
we hope a second edition will soon én. 
able this “‘ nameless man” to step 
forward ; and though we cannot pro« 
mise that he will thereby secure to hig 
descendants the same advantages which, 
it is said, were conferred upon those of 
the French Fabulist—a perpetual im. 
munity from taxation; yet he may 
fairly claim for himself that wreath, 
which he is so well entitled to wear, 
from the Tree of Apollo. 





A SECOND LETTER FROM THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


*¢ Petruchio. How bright and goodly shines the moon ! 
Katharine. The moon ?—the sun ; it is not moonlight now. 
Petr. Now, by my mother’s son, and that’s myself, 

It shall be moon or star, or what I list, 

Or e’er I journey to your father’s house. — 

Evermore cross’d and cross’d! nothing but cross’d. 


Kath. Forward, I pray. 


And be it moon, or sun, or what you please ; 
And if you please to call it a rush candle, 


Henceforth, I vow, it shall be so for me.”’ 


In my last, respected Christopher, I 
gave vent to some of my spleen at the 
misconceptions and mal-practices of 
certain of the poetical tribe in your 
nether sphere. I have as much reason 
for wager of battle with another set of 
dabblers in fiction—I mean those 

writers, who compound Novelsand Ro- 
mances for the entertainment of sub- 
scribers to Circulating Libraries, and 
other gentry who are overburdened 
with time. What I have to complain 
of in these authors is, that they take 
aeemge Ehertice with the condition of 
the that is, they generally keep 
her at the full throughout their stories. 
Now, every body knows that the moon 
-~* the inconstant moon”—applicable 
as this epithet is to her, is “ constant 
in inconstancy”—like a lady of the old 
French court, she makes her changes 
very regularly—she waxes and wanes 
a = ge decreases, ae all the 
precision of a-time-piece. Is there not 
forsooth in every house in the land, a 


Taming of the Shrew. 


pamphlet of predictions concerning her 
appearances throughout every night 
of every month in the year, yclept an 
aromas? mp mee t “4 mg the 
stitc es of hieroglyphic Moore, 
with a miohat red amp tn the dexter 
corner of the title-page ? Does not the 
schoolmaster possess White’s Epheme- 
ris, or the Gentleman’s Diary, cramm’d 
tothecolophon with crabbed diagrams? 
What old lady is unpossessed of Gold- 
smith, or else of that still morediminu- 
tive record of red-letter days, and lunar 
changes, with which the Company of 
Stationers indulge her, in a fairy quarto, 
about the size of the good matron’s pin- 
cushion? Do not _the various counties 
of England and of Scotland too, belike, 
(although of that I am not so well 
aware, for when I made almanacks my 
study it was in England, ) and eke the 
learned universities, send forth the 
same predictive notices in huge broad- 
side sheets, which make walls. and 
doors, and wainscotting look glorious. 
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where they are 
all and every one 
than a year 

of them picture to the eyes the very 

shape which my mistress the Moon 
assume on any given — Do they 
not mark a aay apenas of 
a 8 - e very times 
Sfemabs will meke her “ exita ond her 
entrances,” and declare as infallibly as 
any old tide-waiter, the periods of her 
influence upon the hour of high-water 
at our sea-ports ? Although she never 
fails to do what these sapient oracles 
set down for her, yet is she taxed with 
mutability—mutable as she is then, it 
must be granted that she is so metho- 
dically, and that any one of tolerable 
ce can foresee her mutations. 
ell, then, is it fair, doing, as she 
does, just what is prescribed to her, 
that novelists should so frequently 
make her stand stock still ? Have not 
I, above all men, reason for incredu- 
lous hatred of what I read in their fa- 
brications, when I find Henryand Lucy 
meeting a-nights, for three weeks to- 
gether, under an oak tree, and having 
the round moon shining above them 
through the branches all the while ? It 
is not, perhaps, requisite that writers of 
stories should be very minute chrono- 
logists, but in a case of this kind, it is 
obvious to all, that they must be talk- 
ing of some miraculous appearance in 
the heavenly bodies, or at least they 
cannot be speaking of that Moon from 
which I take my prone descent, plump- 

down every fortnight. It would 
invidious to point out any particular 
work of fiction ; yet surely the multi- 
tude of them, in which no observance 
of the constant variation of the phases 
of the Moon is paid by the writers of 
them (the fair ones especially,) is so 
t, that it cannot have escaped thy 
een eye, Christopher, or the observa- 
tion of thy readers. In fact, our Ro- 
mancers and ‘Novelists play such va- 
garies with the moon’s appearances and 
non-appearances, that I me as per= 
plexed as poor Katharine was, and know 
not whether these tale-tellers, like Pe- 
truchio, are talking of the moon, the 
sun, or of a rush candle; for their 
description of her doings seems to suit 
one as little as the other. Canst thou 
not recal to thy recollection, that, in 
some rw me roe * a men =e 
moon e ight, wherever she 
is wan a daa useful thing it 
would be, and the Postmasters-Gene- 

Vor. IX. 


And do not 
tell more 
3 nay, and some 


up? 
of 
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ll 
ral would get a parliamen 
for the diovan if he w bring 
his invention to )}—while in 
others the nights are as invariably dark 
and moonless? In the romances, I 
believe, most pranks are played with 
the “ silver deity of the silent hours,” 
for most novels are conducted, if not 
with “ truth,” yet by “ daylight.” But 
in a romance, where, for instance, the 
scene is laid on the shores of the Me- 
diterranean, the moon is pressed into 
the writer's service, and made to beam 
* sans intermission”—she is made to 
walk the sky, and to show the 
whole of her face without a veil, night 
after night—for otherwise, how could 
Paolo and Ninetta dance upon the 
sands in her golden radiance? But 
presto, it is all sable gloom again, if a 
cut-throat is hired to murder the he- 
roine, or even if the heroine is to pry 
about the Castle in which she is im- 
mured, shading a lamp with her ta 
fingers, though we know very well it 
must be blown out before she gets back 
to her chamber again. The moon, in 
this case, if not altogether obliged to 
make herself scarce, is at the utmost 
only allowed to give a sullen gleam, and 
then shroud herself in tenfold dark- 

Angelina, or Celesti- 
na, or R: (or whatever the for- 
lorn virgin’s name ay J re * there 
is a special necessity for its ending in 
a) staggers onward in murky obscuri- . 
ty. There is one thing, however, worth 
notice, and this is, let the place be ever 
so ruinous, and full of flights of steps, 
and crowded with pillars, and dilapi- 
dated by very suspicious looking chasms 
in the side-walls—yet never did I read 
of one of these young ladies tumbli 
down stairs, or making her nose bi 
by hitting it against an obtrusive pil- 
lar, or pitching head over heels down 
any of the lateral passages, or yawning 
rents in the mason-work—every one of 
them an accident most likely to mis- 
betide a damsel who paces about dark- 
ling, her lamp out and the moon set. 
The utmost misfortune which befals, 
is that she wanders astray a little, and 
finds herself er a oe ae the 
dwelling perhaps, and possibly she may 
chance to we up a rusty dagger by the 
way, which (the fountain of her heart 
meanwhile curdling with horror) she 

ives to be incrusted with blood 
aoe since shed. But thou wilt say— 
‘* Marry, how does she perceive all this 
in the wo that’s a problem, 


ness !—and 
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which, from default.of intellect on my 
part, must wait without its solution, 
and a joyful Q: E. D. at its tail. Not 
content, however, with making the 
toon come and go, out of all reason- 
able calculation, they will not do her 
justice, when they allow that she is 
t. Hast thou not in thy multi- 
us reading, Christopher, met with 
of the same kidney as this ? 
Maltida rushed towards the Castle, 
whose red portal was illumina~ 
ted by the lucid rays of the full orbed 
moon. Suddenly, to her terror, she saw 
@ muffied figure issuing from the arch- 
way, when at once a multitudinous 
mass of clouds spread over the lumi- 
nary, and the shuddering ilda was 
involved in solid darkness. It became 
impossible for her te determine on 
which side to direct her steps—all was 
black, bewildering, indi ishable 
shade—she paused, and listened.” Now 
» when the moon is “ full 
orbed,” I am in it, yet from confiden- 
tial and credible friends, I am too well 
aware that a cloudy night upon earth, 
at the time of the month above indica- 
ted, is nothing like a perfectly dark 
one; and when only broken clouds 
pass over the moon, there remains a 
very tolerable of glimmer to di- 
rect one’s —_ y or to discern the 
objects immediately around one. 
Thisinstantaneous, andimpenetrable 
darkness, so often conjured up by ro- 
mance writers, strongly reminds me of 
the dark scenes on the stage, where al- 
though the interlocutors of the drama 
deplore their a * sand blind” with 
it, or even “ high gravel-blind,” (as 
Lancelot Gobbo hath ne yet do box, 
pit, and gallery, very plainly distin- 
guish every thing that is going on ; 
and while the actors creep about with 


faultering foot, that Sony notstum- 


ble, and with hands disp: that they 
may not dash their brains out by jost- 
ling against an obstacle haply harder 
than their skulls—the great wonder 
would be, if — the blundering awk- 
wardness which so often happens in the 
dark were to take place ; for no spec- 
tator, however simple, can help belie- 
ving that the “ harlotry players” see 
one another perfectly. I remember see- 
ae ee I sometimes go to the 
theatre when my sovereign lady is “‘ hid 
in her vacant interlunar cave”) which 
was called, The Wife of Two Hus- 
bands, though I fear that both wife 
and husbands twain are now all laid 


on the shelf. In this, some ca } 
was to be brought about by amup. 

er in the dark—the gentleman-villaig 
is to walk on first, and the person whe 
goes second in the line is to be dispatelia 
ed by a blow from a hired assassinaa 
some one, however, a knows the ara 
rangement, }in before the leader; 
wn be this an ates gets the blow = 
his mazzard which he intended for his 
neighbour at his back. Now, unluckily 
when I saw it, the stage was’ so/im< 
perfectly darkened, indeed so light wag 
it all the while, that not only the pers 
sons of the actors, but even the most 
trifling distinctions in their dresses were 
more than merelyperceptible, so thatthe 
cunning contriver of the plot seemed to 
us as if he could not possibly fail to see; 
and even to know the very person who 
stept forward, and made him play see 
cond fiddle, when he did not intend it; 
Now, this make-believe theatricak 
sort of darkness is what I cannot help 
thinking of, when romancers sudden« 
ly wrap up their moon in the man-« 
e of a fleecy cloud, and tell us that 
not a twinkling of light remains—but 
despite their asseverations that the 
blackness is pitchy, palpable, porten- 
tous, I am certain there is still a glim 
mering sufficient to warn Matilda from 
stepping into a puddle, if she dislikes 
to wet her white satin slippers, which 
are, no doubt, prettily edged with sil- 
ver tinsel, and graced with a spangled 
rosette in front. She may pause—she 
may listen—but I will be bound for it; 
she walks straight to the Castle, if it 
is needful that she should do so. Even 
if she wanders, it will only be into some 
deserted cloister, or ruinous oratory— 
for sure I am, it is not so dark as to let 
her go astray into the moat, or through 
the horse-pond, or among the piggeries, 
or through a brew-house, a wash-house, 
er a scullery—all which were actual 
ye although vulgar ones, to 
the most romantic castles in baronial 
days of yore. Now, if future construc« 
tors of novels and romances will take 


my advice, (though I am half afraid . 


they will give no heed to it) I should 
recommend to them, when they have 
fixed that such or such a fact shall hap 
pen at the time of full moon, to re~ 
member, that at about three pages on 
ward, (or as many more as will oceup 

about fourteen days, by a rough guess 

it must be a night without a moon— 
convenient as it may be for Orlando to 
go home by moonlight, he must be 
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content to guide his s a lantern ; 
and if Adored pat. gh ove epistle, 
when, like the rest of of the house, she 
ought to be in bed, and asleep, she po- 
sitively must not ind in a simile, 
drawn from any pretended peep-out at 
the moon, and from affecting to see her 
image twinkling in the water—for moon 
there assuredly can be none visible. 
Again, thedealers in the sublimerstyle, 
the romance-inditers, ought, when they 
trey wal scone ectly moon- 
Jess night, to allow the moon to be 
i ing up in the sky after a couple 
of. weeks have elapsed in their narra- 
tive. Wish ever so, that it may be as 
black as thunder, it cannot be allowed 
them—the current of events must con- 
form to the changes of nature, and the 
must postpone their dark deeds for a 
fortnight further on in the work. At 
this particular period, Rustivisagiocan- 
not be allowed to mutter to his Com- 
rogue Ugglifizio—‘‘ Ha, by St Domi- 
nic, as murky a night as we could wish 
for!” No, “ the blanket of the dark” 
will have some holes in it, and through 
them some lunar rays will penetrate ; 
it is an equal chance,too, that the said 
blanket may be removed altogether. 
But enough—you may be sure, con~ 
nected as I am with the moon, that I 
cannot read fictitious works, contain- 
ing these discrepancies, with all the 
coolness of an uncon¢erned person. No,- 
I get puzzled—my wits turn topsy- 
turvy—and I shut up the book in de- 
“spair. Not, indeed, that all these light 
troops of the literary squad are guilty 
of these faults—but since I have been 
so scrupulous as not to mention those 
“who are transgressors in this sort,” 
I, on the other hand, shall not call up 
the blush of modesty on thie cheeks of 
those who either have steered clear of 
their fellow-fiction-mongers’ errors, or 
else have so dextrously embroiled all 
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marks and notes of time, that the read- 
er finds it impossible to sd4y whether 
they have adapted their story to the 
nature of things in this particular or 
not. 

Now I am on the score of novel- 
reading, and that I may not seem to 
be altogether morose, (for I must own 
that my communications, to you have 
almost all been of the find-fault kind, ) 
I will pay a little debt of gratitude for 
a favourreteived ftom one of the novel- 
writing tribe. In a little-tale called 
** Duty,” by the late Margaret Roberts, 
(of whom it is worth while to read her 

riend Mrs Opie’s account, in which her 
delightfully feminine character isadmi- 
rably drawn—a character in which in- 
tellect, gentleness, and firmness of 
principle seem to have been most hap- 
pily blended)—in this tale, there is a 
delicate compliment to me, me—the 
Man in the Moon! I said before (al- 
though my modesty would not suffer 
me to expatiate upon it) that I do not 
so often get any mention made of me, 
as, upon reasonable consideration of 
the an dee, panegyric lavished 
upon the meon, may seem to be natu- 
ral and right. But in the posthumous 
novelet of Mrs Roberts I have a whole 
ode inscribed to me, and, partial as I 
am aware my judgment must neces< 
sarily be in the matter, I still do think 
that thou, Christopher, wilt allow that 
many of the stanzas have great merit. 
I suppose I am to understand that the 
sentiments are intended to come from 
the heroine of the tale, rather thah 
the authoress. Be it so. I subjoin 
most of the poem, allowing myself the 
benefit of making a running gloss up- 
on it, for the lady is sometimes a little 
out of her reckoning; but, on the 
whole, it is exceedingly grateful and 
flattering to. me to have been so no- 
ticed. The ode opens thus, 


1. 
Man of the Moon ! enthroned on high, 
Bright regent of the midnight sky, 
Receive an Earthite’s suppliant sigh, 
~ . Man of the Moon! 


4 


Here, then, my humility makes me confess, that the second line contains 
the title of my liege mistress the Moon herself, and not an appellation of mine. 


2. 
‘Whate’er thy form and nature be, 
Long have I loved ‘and worshipped thee, 
And been thy humble votary, ~~ 


ian of the Moon! 
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‘ 3. 
For in thy broad and shining face, 
Eyes, nose, and mouth, and chin I trace, 
. With many a soft and smiling grace, 
Man of the Moon! 


4. 
"Tis true, thy head is round and bare, 
And seems to mourn the loss of hair,— 
A wig, for loye of fashion, wear, 
Man of the Moon! 


In the stanzas above, there is some-confusion concerning my looks—in. 
deed, in the last of them, I am fearful that the writer mistakes the moon it. 
self for my head ; otherwise I know of no particular deficiency in the outside 
honors of my brain-pan—but let it pass, the next verse makes up for it all, 


5. 
But I will love thee as thou art, 
And give to thee my truant heart, 
And never from my vows depart, 
Man of the Moon ! e 


I skip on now over four verses ; and here I must beg leave to say, that the 
inquiry in the 10th and 11th is of too delicate a nature to admit of a public 
answer, 


10. 
When Venus in her silver vest, 
Nearer thy orb appears to rest, 
Does not one sigh escape thy breast, 
Man of the Moon ! 


1k. 
Dost thou not feel some soft alarms, 
And whene’er thou view’st her charms, 
To stop her transit in thy arms, 

Man of the Moon ? 


O, staid and semnologous Christopher! my heart goes pit-a-pat even at the 
mere transcribing of these exquisitely expressed and bosom-searching queries 
—but I must not betray myecl, 


12. 
And tell me, dost thou never peep, 
When mortals sleep (or seem to sleep) 
And from thy chamber slily creep, 
Man of the Moon, 


13. 
To watch this busy world below, 
To see how joy is mixt with woe, 
How often cares from pleasures flow, 
Man of the Moon ; 


14. 
And then return unto thy sphere, 
Thy eyes bedew’d with pity's tear 
For all that thou hast witnessed here, 
Man of the Moon ? 


15. 
Oh if thou wert to gossip given, 
How many a tale of Earth and Heayen 
Thou “dst tell from rosy morn to even, 
Man of the Moon! 


To much of this my prescnt and previous letter is a sufficient answer. 
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18. 
Ah who can stop a woman’s tongue ? 
a Ayicede road roam we ae : 
One question more t or wrong. 
. * "Man of the Moon ! 
19. 
Say, hast thou ever yet explored, 
Or dost thou guard the sacred hoard, 
Where human wits ’tis said are stored, 
Man of the Moon ? 


20. 
If such thy office, deign, O deign, 
To give me back my wits again, 
For long I’ve search’d for them in vain, 
Man of the Moon ! 


To the lines cited above, the fair poetess annexes an explanatory note.—“ It 
may, perhaps, be Near weiss? | to remind the reader of the story of Astolpho (as 
related 1 by Ariosto) who kindly undertook a voyage to the Moon to recover his 
friend’s wits ; and when he was there, was surprised to find a phial in which 
were his own.”——It would be entering into too long a disquisition to elucidate 
the economy of our sphere; but if I ever write to thee, Christopher, on: the 
subject of our visitors, I may, perhaps, afford the intelligence here requested. 
Ina verse I shall now quote, the lively lady makes merry in guessing at my pro- 
ceedings during an eclipse, 


22. 
When the cold earth shall intervene 
Thine and the solar orb between, 
Dost thou not squint behind the screen, 
Man of the Moon ? 


And in the concluding lines, she expresses a wish, which was not realized, 
and I am sure that I have most to deplore that it was not. 


23. 
With thee to roam through liquid skies, 
Where love, ’tis whisper’d, never dies, 
How blest, as Cynthia, would I rise, 

Man of the Moon! 


24. 
But if, in love and friendship sweet, 
On earth co ial spirits meet, 
Soon may I see thee at my feet, 
Man of the Moon ! 


Those who are not much in the way of fashion to be sure, yet not altogether 


of the 


receiving favours put a great (perhaps 
an undue) value on them, when they 
are kindly offered. I hope, however, 
that the intrinsic value of the style in 
which the one above, so prettily be- 
stowed on me, is conveyed, will induce 
thy admirers, most Popular Christo- 
pher, to look upon it with an eye of be- 
ou 3——and if the poem should have 
the effect of giving a hint that I am a 


personage, though rather gone out of 
2 


slights I have expe- 
rienced, I cannot say I shall be sorry 
for it. a haa pe will not be shock- 
ed, rand rer pha aed alluded to 
more frequently, either in or in 
plog cern 
my pa ance, Christo- 
pher, of po. | patience too—be this so 
or not, I subscribe myself thine, 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 


Inclosing Revery in the Garden of Plants ; with Ode, written in the Cemetery 
of Pere La Chaise, at Paris. 


MR EDITOR, 

You will no doubt be wondering who wrote this, and why it was sent to 

you, and wherefore the person who sent it did net tell you who he is, and go 
forth. 

But I will soon explain all this to you: With regard to the why, I will tell 
you plainly, that it was sent for the amusement of your readers ;—as to the who, 
the writer would not permit me to tell his name ;—and for the wherefore, I 
durst not, until I know how you like the pieces, not being permitted to send. 
them on any other terms. 

The truth is, they were composed by my particular friend, (of whom I am 
very fond, and so is he of me ; but you need not say any thing of this,) who 
is apt to indulge in reveries, making verses, and such trumpery ; but who, s9 
far from having any inclination hitherto to have any of them printed, scarce, 
ly even writes them. However, finding these upon subjects that might intes 
rest, or at least amuse some of your readers, I have prevailed with him to let 
mie send them to you, for the purpose of being inserted in your Magazine, should 
it please you to do so. And to prove to you how very disinterested he is, and 

how very little he thinks of either praise or blame in these said reveries of his, 
I will here give you the copy of a song, which I snatched from him one evens 
ing as he came home from viewing the setting-sun “ descending on his glorious 
cloudy throne,” as he expresses it. This will let you know better his manner 


of thinking than any thing I can tell you. 


My lonely _ thought Nature, divinely drest 

I would not sell In rich attire, 

For all the brilliant glory bought Wakes, with her music, in the breast 
By deeds of arms, A softer glow, 

Or all that fame can tell And makes the soul respire 

Of pageantry’s allurmg charms, A purer bliss than all below. 


Fame cannot yield me joy ; Ah ! when I must expire, 

Her trump may sound Beside a grove 

For who her fickle breath employ Could I be jaid to see retire 

To spread their praise ; Sol’s parting ray ! 

I only hope that, crown’d Alone with her I love, 

With peace, will end my humble days. In nature’s hymns to sigh my soul away} 


You see, Mr Editor, that this song is somewhat extravagant in its way, and 
seems to indicate an excessive attachment to natural scenes, not very common 
to those who have spent the greater part of their time in towns. I think the 
mechanism of it is also'more complicated than that of our songs generally is, 
though it does not appear less smooth on that account. However, as I seldom 
sing, and may be mistaken, I leave this to your better knowledge. 

And I am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
AMICUS, ~ 


P. S.—Should this please you, it is possible I may induce my friend to let 
me send you some more of his seri bles. 
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Revetyin the Garden:of Plants. — 


A REVERY IN THE GARDEN OF PLANTS; 


WITH AN ODE, WRITTEN IN THE CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE, 


AT PARIS. 


Turse miry streets, enclosed by 
gloomy walls and towering houses, 
ehase every pleasant thought away. 
[ll enter into this garden, or rather, 
into this store-house s ae — 
every thing seems to be eo that 
cdecplenst the eye, or gratify the ima- 
gination. These pleasant walks, with 
overarching trees, that yield delight- 
fal shade and shelter against the sum- 
mer sun and winter blast, seem to in- 
vite the studious and the melancholy 
to contemplation and wild revery.— 
Here inhabits every plant that springs 
from nature’s bosom,—from the lofty, 
towering cedar, that lifts his head, and 
spreads out his arms in glorious ma- 
jesty, scorning alike the winter's blast- 
ing storm, and the sweet-scented gale 
of spring, even to the humble, modest, 
sweet-smelling violet, that spreads a- 
round its unassuming odours, itself 
unseen ;—so humble and obscure vir- 
tue sheds around her happiness and 
peace, though, unobtrusive, often un- 

ved. 

No care is wanting bere. The hardy 
plant of Europe breathes free its na- 
tive air ; the tender, delicate plant of 
African, or Indian soil, rejoices in the 
agreeable climate of the hot-house. 
Even the aquatic plants here spread, 
and wind, and twine, in seeming con- 
fusion, in their natural element, pre- 
senting to innumerable insects a hu- 
mid couch and tender nourishment. 
But that cabinet contains within its 
precious walls a still more rare assem- 
blage of wonders. There the black 
voleanic rocks display their regular 
prismatic forms to the astonished vul- 
gar, and discriminating sage, and ask 
investigation. Here are the various 
petrifactions,—there, the common, the 
tare, and precious crystals present them- 
selyes in systematic order, shining in 
native splendour, pure, and unsullied 
from the womb of nature,—she seems 
to have formed’ them in her freaks, 
to grat herself alone. The hand of 
art has likewise here been busy,—these 
brilliant agates testify its power. There 
are the various marbles, earths, and 
stones.—The primitive rocks, whose 
mighty columns of four thousand miles 
rest on the dark profound of nature’s 


centre, spread here some tiny frag- 
ments of their tops to gratify our won- 
dering gaze. The metals, crystallized 
in combination with the powerful acids, 
present in groups and clusters their va- 
rious forms and hues, that mock the 
power of art, and set it at defiance. 

There, preserved in alcohol, or hangs 
ing ndant from = roof or walls, the 

e t is displayed, of every 
race 2 tribe ; from: thet small asp, 
whose deadly chilling venom froze the 
warm, voluptuous stream that flowed 
in Cleopatra’s veins, to the horrifie 
boa, that, undaunted, with proud and 
daring crest, waged single war against 
a Roman army. Though harmless and 
innocent, their very e seems to 
chase the stream of life back to its 
source, and fills the mind with horror: 
Even the eye, as if sympathetic, refu- 
ses to be pleased with brilliant colours 
attached to a form that inspires terror 
to the mind, and moves the heart with 
unutterable disgust. 

The finny race display their various 
wondrous forms beside them. The 
mighty trackless wave, the deep abyss, 
and ocean’s thousand caves, give up 
their gregarious or solitary inhabitants, 
that nothing may be wanting to com~ 
plete this assemblage. Here they are 
all, formed for attack, defence, or flight, 
according to their various natures and 
their uses. Some winged, quit for 
a momentary space their native ele- 
ment ; some spread their little sail 
on the glassy surface of the wave, and 
wanton sport along, when zephyr’s 
mildest breath scarce ripples o’er the 
deep ; others sit, chained upon their 
native rock, scarcely endowed with mo-~ 
tion or with life, and finish their ex~’ 
istence where it began ; whilst others, 
impelled by their organic locomotion, 
or eager sport, or ravenous desire, move 
unimpeded through the mighty deep, 
outstripping the velocity of Indian ships 
moving before the constant winds that 
fill their crowded sails. ‘Their forms, 
or round, or flat, or smooth, or prick- 
ly, are all with regularity arranged, 
according to their race, or tribe, or fa- 
mily. 

The monkey world attracts our cu« 
rious eye. Though dead, and silent, 
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and motionless, their various attitudes 
are so well feigned, that yet they seem 
to play their imitative tricks, and gaze 
on us with a: t sneer, as 
they scorned the second place in ani- 
mated nature. But this is not doubt- 
ful, theit place is fixed ; ye doubting 
philosophers, we ask not your opinion : 
we Have a monitor within our 4 
a brilliant spark of ever-living fire, that 
lights the way to everlasting truth.— 
of the wood: dures bis expelling plete 
s is a ; 
and near him the ferocious tiger seems 
to breathe unutterable rage over the 
bleeding tender fawn, yet struggling 
in the of parting life. The polar 
bear, the fierce —— and the rave- 
hous. wolf, seem all to live, and gnash 
horrid jaws at the beholders, 
as h they could not brook delay. 
The elephant stands there, strongest 
of animals, the glory and the strength 
of Indian kings. Beside the sleek 
Arabian, stands the small Tartar horse, 
with coat; hither he travelled 
' from the Ural mountains, bearing his 
vered warrior to the fight, through 
of slain, and rivers tinged with 
blood; stunned with the thunder of 
contending nations ; the way was much 
too distant to return, he could no long- 
er fight, and so he gave’ himself to 
science. ‘The other animals, or wild 
or tame, or fleet or slow, have all their 
place, their forms and attitudes, as na- 
ture made them in their native climes. 
The world has been ransacked from 
utmost oriental isles, to where the An- 
des heaves his lofty head to gaze alone 
upon Aurora’s blushes, while yet the 
lower world lies wrapped insleep ; from 
Terra Australis to the frozen Pole, 
where nature, laid in chains, denies 
existence to organic being. 

The many-peopled air has sent her 
delegates to this assembly, from ail her 
nations, families, and tribes. Their 
ranks are full and overflowing. Of all 
that mount on bold and daring, on ti- 
morous or tardy wing, here sits the 
sai to answer for his race. 

travelling swallow seems, in its 
native _ a to saad 
lands, and long fatiguing flights ; the 
lively wren, just springing from the 
twig, ts a picture of animation. 
The title humming. bird, drest out in 
all the resplendence of those colours 


first stolen by its ancestors from the 
rainbow, challenges the artist to imi- 
tate its hues. faithful turtles, 
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seated side by side, scem not to have 
forgot that they were chosen by the 
queen of love to represent her’ amo. 
rous dalliance ; though not more ten. 
der, faithful more than she. Thehal- 
cyon here, betokening happy days, dis- 
plays his beauty. The dstrich, strong. 
est of the feathered race, and fleetest 
in course Bea rR fly or 
bold pursue, displays those plumes 
that have so long time waved upon:the 
warrior’s crest, and lent a grace:to 
heighten female charms. ‘The stock. 
dove seems to coo his plaintive note; 
and, seated on his branch, with eleva. 
ted bill, the charming nighti the 
prince of song, seems yet to challenge 
ocean, earth, and air, to imitate his 
lovely plaintive strain, that lullsthe 
feathered nations to repose—that steals 
delightful on the charmed ear, inspi- 
ring dreams of bliss. That 
gentle bird, that dwells so much upon 
the wing, seems a fit habitant for:pa- 
radisian groves, wherein to. build :its 
happy nest, and sip the essence of am- 
brosial dews. The lofty bird of Jove 
looks round him with audacious Te 
holding the innocent lamb beneath hi 
claw, as though secure that none dare 
come to rob him of his prey.’ But 
why this particularity ? Nor space,nor 
length of days, has scarcely been suffi- 
cient to keep the rarities of nature 
from this abode of wonders. . There, a 
few feathers, tied together, seem more 
sacred than the rest. What are they? 
What virtue can there be in a ha 
of feathers? Why they are nothing 
less than feathers of the Ibis,—the 
sacred Ibis, from the land of Egypt,— 
that worshipper of every beast and bi 
ravished from the chambers of the:si- 
lent tomb, where light had never pe- 
netrated until four thousand years had 
rolled away. Four thousand: years! 
By this amazing flood of days, how 
many cities, with their people, and 
their sacred shrines,—even nations, 
with their impotent and Fying Gods, 
have been swept down into the awful 
ocean of oblivion ! 

The insect nations are not here ne- 
glected, though some of them so:small 
the visual orb scarce deigns to recog- 
nize them. Shells too, of every kind, 
are here, common and rare, that deck 
the margin of the Indian sea, or Afric’s 
burning shores. Our milder climates 
furnish their share, nor are Columbia s 
shores exem from the tribute.» . 

The provident sagacious bee dwells 
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in state; the noisy idle cricket 
Marl beside her: but how unlike each 
other! The locust, that sad scourge 
of nations, has quitted his destructive 
n. The dragon-fly spreads 
out his double wings, that radiant shine 
with green and gold. The industrious 
silk-worm, that, like the careful bee, 
labours for creation’s lord, is seen be- 
side ve sae butterfly, and foolish 
moth,—the silly moth, that flutters 
round the flame, with many a turn and 
wheel, nor can perceive the danger un- 
til it is consumed ! coryengs my tae 
of , What are you bet- 
eS en re who headlong 
drive to join the splendid blaze? It 
only brighter shines in fierce combus- 
tion, and you are quite extinguished 
by its beams. 
. ‘The gloomy bull, and savage buffalo 
together stand, with stern defiance 
on their front: and, ever all 
Seco. children of nature, great and 
small, the mild giraffe raises aloft his 
towering front, and seems to gazeacross 
his native plains. 
' But is thisall, this house of wonders? 
No; yonder stands another, where 
nature, stript of all her ornaments, her 
gaudy clothing, and her pleasing forms, 
shows only naked bones, and monstrous 
shapes that chill the mind with horror. 
That tawny beauty from Cafrarian land, 
here finishes her travels and her shame ; 
nor needs she now a silken veil to cover 
what her vile possessor only wished to 
show. There stands the assassin, un- 
der whose ruthless dagger the celebra- 
ted Kleber closed his eyes ; his high 
enthusiasm for his country brooked not 


. to let escape even one solitary sigh to 


gratify the ear of his cruel tormentors. 
There other ghastly shapes of animals 
and men, —e withheld by 
grasping science from the craving tomb, 
and those unseemly, hideous abortions 
of nature, that never were intended to 
look upon the sacred light of day, are 
there preserved, to gratify the view of 
ing wisdom, or the empty gaze of 
idle folly : folly that looks with equal 
unconcern on nature’s beautiful and 
frightful things. 
: Here are the halls of wisdom, where 
science keeps her court ; where every 
tree, and shrub, and animating odori- 
ferous flower, and microscopic plant, 
are carefully explained to all who 
choose to hear. And, not an opening 
bud; ar fibre, colour, or shade, or 
o Von, TX. 
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that beautiful, graceful, and noble 
being, man. That man, whose limbs 
at once combine both strength, and 
grace 3 nae soupenive visage dis- 
plays penetrating, lofty, soaring 
4 that scorns the arn bounds 
Arpere and time, marks him the image 
of his great Creator, and lord of all be- 
low. And you too, tender, soft, en- 
dearing woman, his better half ; whose 
bosom heaves with warm benevolence, 
whose modest love, and animating 
smile, inspire him to deeds of valour 
and of fame ; nurse of his tottering eld 
age and tender infancy, the partner of 
his cares, hope of his youth, and foun- 
tain whence his purest pleasure flows. 
Why do you ever wear the face of sad~ 
ness! or, like the siren, smile but to 
deceive a sie sane 
Sa n, ye sages, e have 
canal each bone, we herve, 
and named them all, and peinted out 
a 5 my tgs arog iy vm 
ow does she impress ar 
eommands, that are, and must be 
obeyed ? How cam pure and immate- 
rial being act upon matter gross, im« 
pure? I find you cannot answer this, 
or answering, only shew how extra- 
vagant and vain are all your wild con- 
jectures. Employ your wisdom then 
on mortal things, te heal our wounds, 
to lessen mortal woe, and leave the 
rest to worlds beyond the grave. 
This iron railing, and that little 
ve that skirts the margin of that 
ollow pool, yield a tion and so- 
lace to these winged prisoners. The 
ous duck, the sea-gull, and the 
iver, or press the rapid race, or 
flounce along, or in an instant disap- 
, then, rising quickly to the sur- 
fee, flap their Uy wings, whey 
eir seem to 
are oo ieenaie The bold’ majex. 
tic swan, arrayed in virgin white, 
spotless and pure, sails proudly for- 
ward like a barge of state, looks with 
contempt upes these ey crew pad~ 
dling around him ; half raising up his 


wings, and giving to his neck a better 
curve, he seems to swell with pride and 
self-complacency. Some in the grove 
or on the margin of the lake repose. 
The slender peacock walks amongst 
C ., 





Capel 
rible he ‘is'when roused. Near hin) 


) the bear plays off his .clumey tridkep 


note to testify his ecstacy of pleasure. 
‘Yonder sits the raven, that sad por- 
tentous bird, and croaks his frightful 

ing woes to come: the 
mighty vulture hears the welcome 
= looks round with eyes of flame, 


his claws preparing - for 
the prey. The ss jay, the 
screeching parrot, e siren linnet, 
taind not these ominous forebodings. 
The winking stupid owl, that hates 
the light of day, sits solitary sighing 
for the moon. The powerful falcon 


sits upon his perch, lively, as though 
to wing his airy ¢ after 


those.trees that grow spon 
their native plains, or 

on their mountain tops. 

. There grazes.at his ease the noble 
= 

of hi 


the branehy honours 

3 here dwells the fleet, the 
gentle, timid, mountain roe, that seems 
to have forgot its Alpine solitudes, and 
flies: no: longer from the face of man. 
The audacious goat presents his horny 
head, and learns the little ones to butt 
and play. The sheep, of various races, 
various lands, like travellers in their 


y wave up- 
e 


high and broad, where all the Gods 
that on Olympus dwelt, or wild ima- 

jon ever knew, might feast and 
revel in licentious mood, nor want suf- 


ficient space. 

Within that hollow den the tusky 
boar lives. with his family ; he wallows 
in the mire, like all his filthy race, to 
eool his ing skin, then shakes him- 
self, di is horrid teeth, and 
bristles up his mane, to show how ter- 


he gently tumbles down u 
back, an — hinder oun = 
mounting on his pole up to the-very 
top, stands like a mighty lubber look« 
ing round to find applause ; then, slow 
and cautiously descending, after he 
has reached the ground, he drags 

his great unwieldy bulk, and like some 
petty lap-dog, sits him down with arms 
extended wide, and gaping jaws; to 
catch the little morsel he has earned, 
How mild and docile he seems! and 
yet he pardoned not the daring soldier 
who went into his den for love of gain: 

That loud tremendous roar of Afs 
ric’s brindled lion, mixed with the 
yelping of the eager fox, and howli 
of the hungry, discontented wolf, 
thrills on the vital chords that touch 
the heart, inspiring terror. How aws 
ful, were it heard on Afric’s burning 

lains, rousing the weary traveller from 

is short r , with humid brow; 
with parched and trembling lip, with 
burning veins and hollow languid eye, 
without a shelter or the means of 
flight! though here it is harmless and 
innocent as the bleating of the lamb, 
the troubled air forgets. not to perform 
her functions in giving notice of the 
dreadful sound. 

But let me have one glimpse of these 
terrific forms, whose awful voice makes 
animated nature tremble. The rest+ 
less. leopard walks from side to side, 
shows his spotted clothing, then.stops 
short, and sets his piercing eyes, and 
squats him down as though prepared 
to take the murderous spring. No, 
children, do not fly, there is no dan- 
ger ; these bars would hold him though 

is powerful muscles were strong 
enough to raise him to the clouds. 
The porcupine embattled sits encir- 
cled with his spears, ready at once for 
close attack or distant missile war. 
The rest, except that grumbling fierce 
hyena, are hushed in silence. What 
cannot time and human art perform! 
Look how that mighty lion, with 
horrid shaggy mane and outstretched 
paws, lies slumbering in his den, and 
in his bosom fearless lies the dog: 
man’s mightiest enemy, and kindest 
truest friend of all the animals in na- 
ture’s wide domain, united in the core 
dial bonds of peace. 

What is this ticket larger than the 
others that bear the names of all these 
plants ? ‘“* These Medicinal Plants are 
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cultivated here for the use of the Poor.” 
This is good indeed ! In this immense 
of nature’s stores and rari- 
how kind to think but for a mo- 
ment of the poor! How few in this 
wide world of pride, of tyranny, of 
ing avaricious selfishuess, think 
of the sorrows te ees r! 
who, swelling in their gorgeous shows 
of state, ei beneath the burthen 
of their wealth, the uce of the poor 
man’s sweat, and labour of his hands, 
dare think at all of such a despicable 
being? Yet there are some who see with 
purer light, who see that men are equal 
in their nature and their rights ; that 
those who enjoy a brighter intellect or 
more liberal fortune, must use their 
influence to make men happy, or be 
unjust. And could you, laur Blu- 
cher, think but for a moment, to place 
your lawless army on this sacred spot! 
Alas, your laurels here had perished 
like opening buds before the northern 
blast! Here wisdom has laid up her 
stores, here sages long have toiled, and 
bright persuasive eloquence has flowed 
to re the light of science over the 
wor. 


There, keeper, take your fee, and 
let me pass bridge of Austerlitz. 
It has no fault except the name. 

Strange, must it for ever be, that 
one man’s honour is another's shame ! 
Must these proud monuments of one 
nation’s glory be raised to throw dis- 
grace upon another? Where is the me- 
rit, if we can only boast the weakwess, 
or the crimes, or the mistakes of our 
opponents in the race of fame and strife 
for empire? I fear the merit is but 
small on either side. For he who loses 
lays the blame on fate; and he who 
gains applauds himself, his well-laid 
schemes, and daring execution. So thus 
alternately we own free will and fate, 
according as they suit our purpose. 

There, there is the place where stood 
that dreadful pile that frowned on 
——- France, unable to sustain the 

oad of slavery. But Liberty once rous- 
ed—O glorious Liberty! the Bastile 
‘sunk a mass of ruins, and all her 
dungeons, dark resounding cells, and 
clanking chains, and sounds of woe, 
ceased to exist for ever. Noman now 
with an iron mask is there complain- 
ing of the cruelty of his inexorable ty- 
rants, who, not content to rob him of 
his liberty, permitted not even his visage 
to be seen, except by dark and gloomy 
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walls, that tell no tales of sufferings or 
crimes. No miserable wretch is now 
dividing his small pittance with the 
mice, in kind return for their welcome 
company: No -sorrowing soul, 
within his solitary loathsome dungeon, 
obliged to spend his weary lingering 
days in reins spiders on the may 
walls, to keep the mind from. losing 
its powers, or bursting into madness. 
How well for man were.all these dread- 
ful ills banished for ever from our mor- 
tal sphere, tovisit itno more! But ty+ 
rants. still will reign, by whatsoever 
name they may be ealled ; and suffers 
ing humanity still will weep, and give 
its plaintive murmurs to the winds, 
that dare not whisper them too loud on 
the oppressor’s ear, because he is en- 
gaged, and must not be disturbed. 
Here is a funeral ; come, let me fols 
low it to where the wicked cease ‘from 
troubling. How few the mourners are! 
and even those few do not seem sad. 
They only wear the garb of sorrow. 
Perhaps the departed was poor, or little 
known, or useless to society. Perhaps 
he was a stranger ; like me, a poor nes 
| ome solitary a Hy a lonely wan- 
erer in a foreign land ; deprived of all 
the ties of blood, and claims of friend- 
ship, that sweeten social life, that fond 
ly try to throw a veil upon our errors, 
and eagerly attempt to render less se~ 
vere the rugged oomy passage to ‘the 
tomb.. Perhaps he was—but no; ne 
more ; conjectures here are yain ; the 
Cemetery of Pere la Chaise presents a 
place of rest and silence to the benight- 
ed pilgrim, to whom all other cares are 
now superfluous. The narrow house 
now opens to receive its new inhabi- 
tant. Our mother earth is like a — 
parent, receives again her weary chi 
into her lap, andl apenas around his 
head such solemn stillness, that burst- 
ing worlds might roar in wild convul- 
sive thunders round his bed, without 
infringing on his deep r Yes; 
here is one ‘friend sti = . See 4 
that spaniel leaps into the grave, 
will ab quit btatnsatees Menaces are 
not enough ; he will not stir: he must 
be torn out by force. ‘The grave is 
closed, and yet he will not quit it. He 
scrapes away the earth, and mourns 
with such a lamentable voice, he almost 
makes me weep. Now, though bound, 
and drawn away by force, he still looks 
back with eager eye upon the’ 


spot. 
What strange fidelity is this ! It seems 
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beyond the powers of instinct. I do 
mee wndetsteridit I leave it then to 


‘ who count, 
Lag age vary the of that 


infinite chain, from man up to the great 
OpE WRITTEN IN THE Cemzreny op Pere ta CHAISE. 


Tux evening mild, the sky serene, 
nig sch chee pera 
4 


y 
d by October’s ever-withering 
hand ; 


Her fruits, her flowers, her foliage gay 
That Spri disclosed, and Summer saw 


She sheds, and soon her smiling face 
Turns pale in Winter’s cold embrace. 
Paris, expanded to the eye, 

Her barriers wide and palaces displays ; 
Her lofty towers that kiss the sky, 

Receive the tribute of a parting blaze, 
Ere yet the sinking sun retires 
To western worlds with all his fires. 
Paris, thou of ancient Rome, 

Thou queen of arts and nurse 


of war, 
In thes bright science finds « home, 
Youth enveloped in clauds, a leading star, 


Whose rays the mysti 
Of wondrous a ape enh 
In thee the. dwells secure ; 

pr by the dance, the song, the 
Unhlushing vends her joys impure, 

And many virtues in her arms expire: 
But here no more her incense burns 


Paris, behold thy kindred dust ! 
Here poets, heroes, friends, and lovers 


Canst thou a tear spare for the just ? 
Or hast thou charged the non 


weep ? 
And t with care the doleful yew 
To bear thy sorrows ever new ? 


Here Delille, his harp at rest : 
There ise, with her sage of yore, 
Their loves rejoin’d, their wrongs redrest, 
By envy’s poison’d shafts assail’d no 

. more. 

Oppression ‘there in vain would try 
To draw a tear or forcea sigh. 
That little cross, that snow-white rose, 

Emblem of virtue, innocence, and youth, 
Tell where the mortal spoils repose, 

Of beauty adorn’d by piety and truth : 
A simple tomb! but want could spare 
No more to tell a mother’s care, 
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First Cause, and down again to the: 
smallest atoms of uninformed matter; 
This place is singular ; I feel oppresgs | 
ed with reverential awe, and mournful 
thoughts that crowd upon my soul. 


A mother’s hope, a mother's woe ; 
Reft of her last sad hold to life—her child, 
And, like a reed amid the snow, 
Bending beneath the storms of winter 
d. 
Real, undisguised affliction here, 
Sheds on the grave a bitter tear. 


That sculptured figure seems to w 
In 1 attitude of studied grief 
Watching a husband’s final sleep ; 
But gi sorrows often find relief 


Where graves must never spread alarms, . 
To wound a youthful widow’s charms. 


What dost thou here, imperious pride ?) 
Must then the virtues of the dead be 
In this abode where worms reside 
And reign supreme, in letters writ Wit 
No pious rites thy;labours crave 
To gild the borders of the grave. 


Death mocks thy care, and scorns thy mage; 
He clips ambition’s wing, and lays him 
low ; 
Gathers the spoils of age to age, j 
Heaps up confused the wreck of friend 
and 


foe, 
And from amid the ruins high 
He throws his dart, and nations die. 


What marble tomb attracts my view, 
That seems to scorn the wasting hand of 
time, 
Bearing its sculptured honours new, ; 
And solid pyramidal front sublime? 
Ah! is Massena then no more, 
His sword then sheathed, his battles o’er ? 


And so thou scaled the Alps, and bore 
Terror and ruin o’er Italia’s plains, 
Saw proud Germania drunk with gore, 
And trembling Lusitania dread thy 
chains : 
For what ? to hide thee here, and never 
Wake more the voice of war for ever. 


Here, too, THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE 
Lies low, wrapp’din obscurity andshame; 
No flower breathes fragrance o’er his grave, 
Nor simplest monument relates his name: 
He rose, he shone, his course was bright 
As meteor’s glare on brow of night. 


What sound is that I hear? the sigh ~~ 
Plaintiveit seems of some d shade: 
Ah no! look there ; the smother’d cry 
Yet heaves the bosom of that love-sick 
maid. 
See how, convulsed, her tender heart 
Laments its better, dearer part. 
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She upon her lover’s k a 
i erie time it may- 
— the honour’d o’er his 
What hand pourtray, what tongue could 
The anguish of that last farewell ! 
its the grave as if unseen. 
ae let cane who silent dwells be- 
low. 
“ my Eugenio—thou hast been 
og i Sones. af my soul—that now 
know 


Nor ray of hope, nor pleasure shine 
Til Julia's heart is cold as thine.” 


O simple, pleasing Lafontaine, 


O Moliere, prince of the comic muse, 
Before tombs who can refrain, 

Or ‘cho the tribute of a sigh refuse 
To brilliant genius slumbering laid 
In night’s impenetrable shade ! 
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The stars of night advance apace, ; | 
In silent msfeaty they in aye way. 
My prying eyes can hardly trace, 
names of trommrweper'é away, 
Here ‘in oblivion’s mantle roll’d, 
Forgot—as tales that have been told. 


But ye are not forgot, ye few 
Whose modest virtues, from the world 


> 
Sought not the glare of public view ; 
ose deeds of charity inspired 
Th’ afflicted soul, the poor to bear 
Their load of misery and care. ° 


To heavenly harps your lofty praise, 

Amid the silence of your a Bn profound, 
Angelic voices pure shall raise ; 

nd you shall be with lasting glory 
crown’d, 
Glory immortal, as your beings pure, - 
When pane material worlds no more en- 
ure. 





GRAHAM'S MEMOIRS OF POUSSIN.* 


Tus is an interesting and instruc- 
tive little volume, and ought to be read 
withattention by every student of paint- 
ing, who is anxious to rise to distinc- 
tion‘in his art. It is written in an easy 
and familiar manner, and reflects cre- 
dit on Mrs Graham’s good taste and 
critical discrimination. To these qua- 
lifications, so n to a success 
of her undertaking, the authoress ap- 

to add, in speaking of British art- 
ists, a degree of candour and liberali- 
ty, which it is not often our good for- 
tune to meet with in the strictures of 
be pe or mec yey Youbet 
wi iar pleasure that we 
the following passage, which, coming 
from a person who appests so well qua- 
lified to judge in such matters, we se- 
lect with real satisfaction from the pre- 
face.—‘ The English school of paint- 
ing, though far inferior to either the 
first or second splendid periods of Ita- 
lian art, is now the best in Europe. It 
has fewer faults. For the truth of this 
the Academy may appeal with confi- 
dence to the thousands of Englishmen 
who have lately visited the continent, 
and looked impartially at the foreign 
exhibitions. The German artists have 
the best feeling abroad ; they imitate 
the old masters, but have mistaken re- 
verse of wrong for right ; and avoiding 
the extravagant action, glaring colour, 
and false feeling of the French, they 


have adopted babyish simplicity. ‘The 
Italians are nothing in painting. The 
example of Canova has drawn all the 
rising talent of his countrymen towards 
sculpture ; and there is not a painter 
in Italy, who, in the various provinces 
of art, can compare with any one of our 
academicians ; not to speak of the splen- 
did talents we possess unconnected with 
the Academy. ; 
In writing the memoirs of so illustri- 
ous and excellent a man, as Nicholas 
Poussin, we can readily imagine that 
our authoress required no other stimu- 
lus than the ‘ pleasure” she must have 
derived from the employment, and the 
consciousness she must have felt of the 
utility of her labours to the rising ge~ 
neration of artists in her own country, » 
by Placing before their view, instrong 
and vivid colours, the bright example 
of one of the most eminent characters © 
that has ever adorned the art of paint. 
ing. With the single exception of co- 
louring, we know of no artist, either 
modern or ancient, who can-be so safe- 
ly relied on, by the young student, as a 
faithful and unerring guide in the de- 
vious and perilous road to excellence ; 
in saying this, however, we would not 
be understood as recommending the 
mere copying of his works, nor the 
imitation of his manner, nor the adop- 
tion of the peculiar medium throu 
which he was accustomed to view the 
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various objects of art.and nature. We 
= to direct the sare of ma 1 
t merely to a study is 
works, to the principles on which they 
are composed, and above all to the di- 
ligence and patient perseverance which, 
under circumstances of peculiar dif- 
ficulty, enabled him finally to triumph 
over the various obstacles, by which ca- 
price; bad taste, and malevolence, at- 
tempted to arrest his course. Those art- 
ists who are anxious to — the ge- 
neral rudiments of art, will derive one 
great advantage from serious reflection 
on the works and example of Poussin — 
whatever they may acquire from him 
may be considered as rea/ gain, for they 
will at least have nothing of it to un- 
learn in their after progress. His style 
indeed does not abound with many of 
those captivating graces which distin- 
ish the Flemish, Venetian, and some 
other schools ; but it is founded on the 
solid basis of industry and nature, and 
is admirably adapted to restrain, with- 
in due bounds, the exuberance and im- 
patience of the youthful mind, always 
prone to catch at every faithless guide, 
whose gong tag ures by its faci- 
lity, and the hope of gaining a shorter 
and more pleasurable road to excel- 
lence. Warmly, however, as we ad- 
mnire the works of Poussin, and sincere- 
ly as we respect his memory, we hope 
we shall not be suspected, from any 
ing we have said, of a wish to over- 
rate his talents and genius, by placing 
them on a level with the far mightier 
powers of Angelo, Kaphael, and some 
others of the great Italian masters ; 
we are viewing him, in the present in- 
stance, more in the light of a safe in- 
structor of genius, than as possessing 
Jirst rate genius himself, and we to- 
tally disagree with Mrs Graham in 
thinking that his works at all prove 
that “ grandeur of thought and design, 
expression and correctness, are inde- 
pendent on the size of the canvas on 
which he was to work.” The factis, if 
we except correctness, few pictures of 
‘Poussin ss any of these qualities 
in an eminent degree. His landscapes 
undoubtedly shew, in many instances, 
considerable grandeur of thought and 
design ; but in the great mass of his 
historical compositions, few of his in- 
dividual figures rise above common na- 
ture ; and perhaps, in the majority of 
his subjects, and in the = of art 
which he followed, for the most part 
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urely historical, it was not necessary, 
aaa probably would have been impro. 
per, to have introduced into his Cod 
positions the ideal forms and lofty'¢on. 
be tee: of Raphael and Michael 
gelo. Poussin has been called 


*€ Painter of Philosophers.” He mi 


have been designated with more truth © 


The Painter of Propriety. He did'ne 
fix his standard on the highest pinacle 
of art, but having selected a more hum. 
ble station, it is his great praise that 
he accomplished more completely, than 
almost any other artist, the objects 
which it was his ambition to attain, 
From his earliest years he appears to 
have been blessed with a calm philos¢. 
= mind, free from strong passions, 
ut replete with energy, and with ah 
amiable and conten dispositi 
which enabled him to live in md 
with his fellow men, to cir 
his wants, and to concentrate the whole 
force ot’ his mind upon his professional 
pursuits. These rare endowmentsap- 
at an early age to have afforded 
im an almost intuitive power of dis 
covering that line of art best suited 
to his capacity, from the strength and 
simplicity of which he was never-led 
aside, either by the blandishments of 
colouring and effect, or the more dig. 
nified attractions of the highest d 
ments of painting. From the study of 
the works of almost every artist of emis 
nence, he appears indeed to have ob 
tained occasionally useful hints, which 
he dexterously interwove with his own 
peculiar style, but without in the 
slightest degree diminishing its origi 
nality. His pictures, with the excep 
tion of those of a very few distingui 4 
ed artists, possess greater unison, 
their maniiee parts, than the produc. 
tions of any other painter. Whether 
his subject partook of the “ gay, the 
lively, orsevere,” he uniformly madeit 
his successful care not to impair the 
general character, that ought to 
the whole, by the introduction of ex- 
tranequs or inconsistent matter. Pete 
haps he occasionally carried this prit- 
ciple too far ; when, with a view of 
giving his picture locality and an aif 
of antiquity, he has been led, as inhi 
exposing of Moses, into anscureaeas 
for which his greatest admirers find 
difficult to assign an excuse. i 
We perfectly agree with our author 
ess and Sir Joshua Reynolds, in think- 
ing that Poussin’s genius is displayed 
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greatest advantage when em- 
ited upon subjects taken from the 
tales and bacchanalian fables of the 
authors. In these luxurious 

scenes, his imagination seems to “ wan- 
ton at will.” His nymphs, satyrs, and 
pacchanals are the very natives of the 
woods and wilds described in classic 
,—nothing reminds us of civiliza- 
tion, or of modern customs and man- 
ners. The whole scene is jollity, ani- 
mation, and liberty, while the excel- 
lent and appropriate landscapes, which 
he uniformly introduces in his back- 
ds, give a charm, and a classical 
truth to the representation, which is 
perhaps not to be met with in the works 
of any other artist in similar subjects. 
Rubens and Julio Romano in stories of 
thisnature, may possibly have display- 
ed in their figures equal, if not supe- 
rior, genius ; but they are frequently 
so grossly indelicate and licentious, that 
the spectator turns from their produc- 
tions with horror. The good taste and 
refinement of Poussin, preserved him 
from falling into such inexcusable 
faults, and render his pictures gene- 
rally unexceptionable, in subjects even 
where there exists the greatest danger 
of violating propriety. His serious sub- 


jects, from profane and sacred cag 


discover the — knowledge he 
a cca of the principles of his art. 
m no one of its departments can he be 
said to be greatly defective ; for though 
his colour is often dark and crude, and 
sometimes offensively so, 4 many 
brilliant exceptions occur in his works, 
in which it is not only light and har- 
monious, but admirably adapted to the 
subject. It is, indeed, very difficult to 
account for this singular inequality, 
which is too apparent in the works of 
Poussin, to escape the observation of 
the most careless observer. In land- 
scape, his tones and colouring are al- 
most invariably excellent, and we can, 
b- “"- scarcely — to a defect 

age, this strange disregard of ev 
principle of viens, which ¢ sachiionally 
injuresand disfigures his happiest com- 
or In all other respects he must 
be considered as an artist of a superior, 
ifnot of the highest, order. His style, 
indeed, does not admit of the daring 
flights of the Florentine and Roman 
schools ; but, as far as it goes, it com- 

ines a greater number of excellencies, 
with fewer defects, than that of most 
eo His works and example 
may be regarded as an academy in 
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themselves alone, for any one who has 
the capacity to understand their great 
and various merit, and courage et 

to persevere in his principles of study. 
Poussin’s forms, in sexes, seldom, 
if ever, rise above common nature. 
= ura 7 x women are 
rarely beautiful, and t eins mts «3 


not unfrequently partakes, too ly, 
of the affectation and grimace of his 


own countrywomen, to harmonize with 
the ar and philosophical cast of 
many of his serious subjects. * Per’ 
too, in some of his compositions, 
falls under the censure which our au 
thoress has » somewhat justly, 
upon many of our English artists ; 
though she assigns a reason for their 
practice which cannot apply to Poussin. 
** Hitherto, with the exception of very 
few instances, our English artists have 
been too much a people by themselves. 
If they look to nature for action or ex= 
pression, it is to the eraggerated action 
and expression of the stage, or the 
mean and sordid action and expression 
of vulgar life, that they have been dri- 
ven. Hence, in part, the failure in 
most of our historical pictures ; exag- 
geration on the one hand, and want of 
dignity on the other.” P. 23. It must, 
however, be acknowledged, that several 
of Poussin’s best worksare quiteexempt 
from the charge of theatrical effect, 
though, speaking generally of them, 
we think he has not altogether escaped 
the contagion of the French school, 
which, from its first establishment 
down to the present day, has beem 
uniformly peed os: by a mean servility 
to fashion and theatrical pageantry, to 
the total exclusion nearly of elevated 
thought, and of the simple and gene- 
ral principles of nature. This being 
the case, it is not ising that Pous- 
sin should have reached his 45th year 
before he was called to any employment 
in his native country worthy. of his- 
eat talents, or that, during his stay, 
is life should have been embittered, 
and all his plans thwarted, by the in- 
trigues, thejealousies, and cabals which 
finally drove him out of France. It 
is .really melancholy to follow Mrs: 
Graham in her detail of the many vex< 
atious circumstances, and petty perse- 
cutions, which assailed this great and 
excellent man during what may almost 
be denominated his evile in his native 
land.—“‘ They employ me,” says Pous- 
sin, “ for ever in trifles, such as fron- 
tispieces for books, designs for orna< 
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mental cabinets, chimney-pieces, 
ings for books, pore x nonsense. 
Sometimes, indeed,they propose grand- 
er subjects ; but, fair words butter no 
ips!” And again ;— I assure 
shat if Ista long in this country, 
bm turn dau ike the rest here ; 
as to study and observation, either of 
the antique or any thing else, they are 
unknown ; and whoever wishes to stu- 
dy or excel must go far from hence.” 
—‘* I am now at work upon the pic- 
ture for the noviciate a song 
it is large, containing fourteen 
Signe ite than nature,—and this 
they want me to finish in two months.” 
To a mind constituted like Poussin’s, 
we can conceive nothing more insup- 
portable than this eternal whirl of hur- 
ry, impertinence, and frivolity ; nor 
ought it to be wondered at, that, so cir- 
cumstanced, he should have felt eager, 
in spite of the royal favour, to quit so 
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irksome a scene for the calm and, 
nified quiet that awaited his arri 
Rome, and which it was his good for. 
tune to enjoy, undisturbed, tl 

out the remainder of his dis 

ed and honourable life. To the Me. 
moirs, our authoress has added two: 
dialogues by Fenelon ou two of Poug. 
sin’s pictures, together with a cates 
logue of his asenere paintings. . The 
latter is a valuable and useful additien 
to the work: as to the former, they 
might have been very well spared ; they 
do not contain an accurate “ i 
tion” even of the pictures which it was 
the author’s intention to have criticie 
sed. 

Upon the whole, however, we have 
received much pleasure and instruc. 
tion from Mrs Graham’s book, and haye 
no hesitation in recommending it.to 
the attention of artists, and to the ge 
nerality of our readers. 
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Letter First. 


' ‘Str, 
Tue fine arts are, unquestionably, 


among the sources of happiness which 
it was the gracious intention of Provi- 
dence that man should possess ; and 
therefore we are bound to believe that, 
as genius is one of the most ious 
ifts of Heaven, it is a duty religiously 
mbent on those to whom it has 
been imparted, or who are entrusted 
with its early direction, to see that the 


divine t be neither lost by a to- 
tal neglect of timely cultivation, nor 
| the misapplication of its 


wers. As the opinions of 
men of high reputation in the arts on 
this important subject, must be allow- 
ed to have great weight, perhaps what 
I have now to communicate, may not 
be unworthy of attention. 
It is my good fortune, Mr Editor, to 
a son who has been thus favour- 
ed, being of talents, which, 
if carefully cultivated, would, I have 
no doubt, ensure to him a name among 
the most distinguished artists of this, 
or, 1 will not scruple to say, of any 
other country. -Under this conviction, 
and — by the entreaties of my dear 
boy, I lately applied to.an Artist of emi- 
nence to request the favour of his ad- 
vice, as to the most prudent mode of 
proceeding, so as to make sure of the 


accomplishment of my h H 
cxplained to him the purpose of —— 
sit, I produced several specimens of my 
son’s abilities in drawing, in painti 
and also, im order to shew the vane 
and fertility of his imagination, several 
attempts in original composition. He 
a to be much pleased ; acknows 
ledged they contained incontestible evi 
dence of very superior endowments, and 
entirely concurred with me in thinking, 
that, with due cultivation, aided, as he 
expressed it, “‘ with such advan 

as were to their complete 
velopement and full effect,” the result 
must be honourable to himself and/his 
country. 

Delighted and encouraged with the 
favourable issue of this examination, I 
took the liberty to request the obliging 

rofessor to tell me briefly what course 

e would advise us to take, and 
cularly what should be our first steps, 
that future success might not be em» 
dangered by an injudicious commences 
ment. ‘“ That I will do, said be, 
** with pleasure, and I account 
forturiate in the opportunity you 
me to be useful to you and your inge- 
nious son, in a concern of such impot- 
tance. Much,” continued he, “‘ depends 
on early impressions : let him therefore 
have the benefit of the best advice at 
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outset ; for by which; not onl 
pe sepa will be dot, but m 
hatin prevented.—I trust young 
se has been liberally educa- 
ted?” “Sir,” said I, “ most liberal- 
ly. In his education, no expence or 
troable has been spared.on my part, 


nor 
with ancient literature, and Homer is 
hisidol.”. “ You have done well, sir,” 
said he, ‘‘in storing his mind with the 
treasures of ancient lore; let him not 
be.deficient in the languages of the li- 
; for in the prosecution of his pro- 
po ioe studies, he will: have much 
occasion for the information they con- 
tain, as well as the means they afford 
of general communication.” I assured 
him that these had not been neglect- 
ed; and whatever could be done to 
improve my son yet more in that spe- 
cies of knowledge, should certainly not 
be omitted. 

Continuing the thread of his in- 
structions, he said, “‘ Be mindful, as 
I observed before, that, no time be lost 
i ing the youth under a master 
of high professional reputation ; one 
who be not less distinguished for 
his genius and good taste, than a sound 
un ding : for then he will have 
at once the important advantages of 
wise instruction, practically illustrated 
by the best examples of modern art, at 
a time when they will be most effica- 
cious. Duri e early period of his 
studies, he will derive great and lasti 
benefits from his access to the schools 
of the Royal Academy. In that noble: 
Institution he will have an opportuni- 
ty to copy the finest remains of ancient 

e; he will have the same fa- 
cilities in the study-of the human bo- 
dy, from choice examples of living na- 
ture ; he will hear the lectures of the 
several Professors on painting, scul 
ture, and architecture ; and in the li- 
brary of that establishment, he will 
find books and prints of great value, 
whence he will collect a fund of useful 
and interesting information on a va- 
riety of subjects connected with his 
main object.—No doubt,” added he, 
“ you intend your son shall pursue the 
art in its highest department—that of 
historical painting?” ‘‘ Certainly,” I 
replied, “I wish him—and it is also 
his ambition, presumptuous as it may 
seem, to be the rival of Michael An- 
gelo, and of Raphael; and if there 

be others yet more eminent, 

Vou. IX. 
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to equal, » if possible, to excel.” 
sd a ia ie he are No evi- 
dence of presumption ; are natu- 
ral, and what is more, they are wi 
Whoever does not propose to attain thie 
summit of Parnassus, will never reach 
the mid-way. It would be cruel in 
fortune not to reward. as y as 
deserve, talents so promising, and am- 
bition so laudable. The Royal Esta- 
blishment, sir, which I mentioned, 
confers honorary tokens—medals of 
gold and silver, upon its meritorious 
students ; these your son will doubt~ 
less receive ; they will be a gratifying 
earnest of his final success ; they 

be gratifying also to you, and moreover 


Wen peed iaite thee the pub- 
lic will be prepared to approve the more 


mature works of a _— which, in its 
early career, had honoured by 
those who were best able to discover 
and appreciate itsclaims. Advancing in 
his academical studies, another source 
of improvement offers in the Greek 
marbles of the National Museum, in 
which he will find rare examples of 
beautiful form and beatiful composi- 
tion, in the purest taste. Those, won- 
derful ts seem to have been 
preserved expressly for the era~ 
bees eae shee ge ig ih 
pture of equal value. 

* We will now su 
have completed his 
completed also the stipulated period of 
tuition under the direction of a, mas- 
ter, and to have arrived at the com- 
mencement of a new course of study, 
in which, I conclude, you are prepa. 
red to support him,—I mean his tra- 
vels on the Continent, in order to bé- 
hold with his own eyes those wonders 
of genius, which he has hitherto only 
heard of in the reports of artists, or 
faintly seen_in wretched imitations.” 
“It is my determination, sir,” I re- 
plied, “ not to subject myself to the 
reproach of having withh any thing 
that I can command, that shall be re- 
commended by you, as either useful or 
necessary to the honourable termina- 
tion of our united endeavours :—for I 
consider myself as tmbarked in the 
same vessel with my son ; at the same 
time, I confess I was not prepared to 
expect such an addition to expences, 
which, even without it, almost alarm 
me with their probable amount. But, 
sir, if travel be peceetys my son shail 


your son to 
emical labours ; 
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certainly be enabled to go wherever in 


_ struction may be 

ie Sir,” eaid he, “ the grandeur of 

mountain scenery cannot be conceived 
aone wie Lore. es, hanes i with 
i expanse 

the ocean produces an effect on the 

mind of the actual observer which 

mocks all the powers of description. 


inconceivable are the mighty claim 


ions of Italian genius in times 
and to compete truly what 
is there shewn to be within the grasp 
of human capacity, nothing short of 
ocular evidence will suffice. It is 
possible to believe what is extraordi- 
nary without sensible *, but such 
ity has nothing of the life of con- 
ation ; yr pon , it ag ight, not 
he report of great wor which we 
are at once animated and ed 
your son, sir, must go and view the 
ous labours of Michael Ange- 
lo, in the Sestine Chapel ; he must ac- 
tually behold the enchantments of the 
Vatican, and indeed, all that the Im- 
perial City contains of the divine Ra- 
phael, and especially that miracle of 
art, and last of his labours on earth, 
the Transfiguration. 
** At Rome, your enraptured son will 
revel in the luxuries of art ; he will 
ff the beverage of inspiration, and 
ve his faculties in the purest waters 
of genius, issuing from innumerable 
fountains. Although the Pontifical 
City will be the chief, it will not be his 
only school. Naples is rich in art ; 
but in the romantic, the grand, and 
beautiful scenery of nature, it is, with 
its surrounding vicinity, a region of 
wonders. Florence contains many a 
gem of ‘ purest ray serene ;’ the con- 
stellation of Bologna must not be view- 
ed by him with a careless eye ; the 
miracles of Corregio at Parma, prove 
that he was indeed ‘ also a painter,’ 
though placed side by side with the 
most divine of artists. At Mantua he 
will be ravished with the pencil of the 
en ic Giulio; and at Venice, the 
glorious works of Titian, Tintoretti, 
and Paul Veronese, will at once capti- 
vate and astonish him. Day after day, 
month after month, he will dwell on 
the gorgeous scene: for there alone he 
will see the energetic and grand in 
composition, combined with all that is 
beautiful and splendid in colour, or 
powertal and harmonious in light and 
e. 
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Capel, 
On quitting Italy, the 
ib ant, ba wiih not beeen Mane 
native land, but visit the 


up in many a 
can 


genius tr 
nental city. German 


numerous ate at must 
proud of its Rembrandt and he 

bens, whose extraordinary t 

im the admiration of the 

From both of those artists, the judi. 

cious student will derive much; and 

his taste having been purified in 

er schools, he will know at once how ' 

to separate what is of an exquisite 

lity from what is base, and leave ‘in 

great but dangerous examples, enrich. 

ed by their beauties, and, at the same 

time, untainted by their faults, 

“ Arrived at length in the bosomof 
his much-loved country, he presents 
himself before a delighted parent, full 
of gratitude for the innumerable bene. 
fits which he has received through his 
means, and eager to prove that the af. 
fection he had experienced, had not 
been unworthily placed.” 

Here the artist paused : having, ashe 
conceived, fully complied with my fe 
quest. I therefore politely expressed 
my acknowledgments for his great 
kindness, and added, that I hoped, and 
indeed confidently trusted, he would 
have the satisfaction of witnessing the 
excellence of his instructions in the 
example of my dear son, who should 
certainly follow them to the very let 
ter. “ But lest I might by any un 
fortunate accident,” I added, “ be de- 
prived of an opportunity of consulting 
- on his return from the Continent, 

entreat that you will further oblige 


me with your directions as to what 
steps will be most proper for him to 
take at his entrance into the world; 
being, it must not be forgotten, henee- 


forth destined to subsist by the ho 
nourable employment of the talents 
with which Heaven has blessed him.” 
“ Sir,” said the venerable artist, “I 
have lived long, and I know much of 
art, of artists, and what is more, of the 
state of public fecling towards both. 
By this ba am and experience I 
am happily enabled to give a decided 
answer to your question, which, rely- 
ing on your good sense and pa’ 
affection, I am sure will be satisfac- 
tory. You are fully sensible of its im- 
portance, and therefore, I request your 
serious attention.” I sanred Weds 
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eply impressed as I was, with the 
fnterest which he took in my con- 
ems, and convinced of the value of his 
counsel, it was impossible I should be 
dither inattentive or teful. “ In 
the of life,” I ; * our ves- 
sel should not wt be well prepared, 
but well conducted, and also our em- 
barkation well timed ; you, sir, who 
know all the requisites of equipment, 
kmow also exactly how to chuse the 
fortunate moment of commencement, 
the true course, and all that may be 
and feared in that perilous na- 
figation.” ‘‘ My counsel,” said he, 
“be assured, shall not fail you.—Lis- 
ten, sir, I beseech you. Far to the 
south, where the great Peninsula of 
Africa projects its lofty cape into the 
ocean, at some distance in the interior, 
the provident care of Government has 
i an extensive tract of beauti- 
ful and fertile land, expressly for the 
use of citizens under ticular cir- 
cumstances.—T'o that distant re- 
gion let your ingenious son, when his 
studies in art shall be completed, tran- 
sport himself; there let him dig ;— 


Sir, 
Ar the close of my former letter, I 
promised to inform you what steps I 
pursued in consequence of my inter- 
view with the venerable person whom 
I lately consulted, respecting my son’s 
desire to embrace the profession of an 
artist. The apparent inconsistency— 
not to say absurdity, of that gentle- 
man’s final instructions, must, I am 
persuaded, have reminded you of the 
well-known receipt for dressing a cu- 
cumber in perfection: the most re- 
markable particulars in that process 
being very similar, which was, that 
after carefully combining a given quan- 
tity » aw 8 oe fruit, with due por- 
tions of oil and vinegar, salt, r, 
mustard, and other inftedients. tthe 
whole composition, so prepared for the 
table, should be thrown out of the win- 
rata eter street. er re ow 

pt, for — and dishing u 
an artist, brought this sunaiabieaeel 
scription so strongly to my mind, that 
I was restrained from smiling in the 
face of my obliging counsellor, only 
j Bae earnest and grave manner in 

ch his recommendation was con- 
veyed. 
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the earth, equally grateful and 

rous, will liberally reward his ts 
and his toil :—a return which neither 
will meet with from the soil on which 
he was born, with no better implement 
of cultivation than his pencil. There, 
I say, let him dig ; there he may get 
wealth, and honour, and furthermore, 


he may be the y parent of sons no 
less happy than father: because 
they neither be tempted by an un- 


fortunate ambition to solicit the re- 
wards due to merit, by occupations for 
which they ~ have no talents, nor 
by excellent talents, for which they 
will find no occupation.” 

My venerable counsellor now con- 
cluded ; and being suddenly called 
away on other business, he apologized 
and left me to meditate on the “ de- 
cided answer” he had given to my last 
- How far I thought it pru- 

ent to be regulated by his advice, I 
shall take an early opportunity to in- 
form you. In the mean time, 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 






That genius is more or less intimate- 
ly allied to madness, has been long 
imagined ; and although that notion 
may be wholly eyo I confess 
the directions I had just received for 
the cultivation of talents, intended for 
the highest exertions of art, with their 
ultimate application, seemed to coun- 
tenance the general opinion ; and fear~ 
ing that the respectable artist whom I 
had been consulting, was actually suf- 
fering under that calamity, I thought 
it advisable to try my fortune again, 
by applying to some other profession- 

man, who, though not quite so great 
a genius, might have his intellects un- 
der better regulation. 

I accordingly waited upon a gentle- 
man, whom fame reported to be the 
person exactly suited to my purpose. 
‘To him, therefore, I opened my case, 
produced many specimens of my son’s 
abilities, as I had done before, and 
mentioned his passion for the arts, and 
anxious desire to excel in that depart- 
ment which was accounted the most 
honourable : rn higher dngat aie 
tions were in the highest satis- 
factory. Perhaps I was blameable, but 
I thought it only fair to repeat the 
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conversation I had just before held 
with another artist, and 


expressed 
a —- ort Seed 
ted my suspicions as to 
state of his mental faculty. 
y new friend, however, seemed 
i ve the advice I had 
recei ith the exception of the 
turn which had been given to its con- 
clusion ; “‘ to account for which,” he 
said, ‘‘ it was not necessary to suppose 
the artist mad; he had only taken 
that mode of discouraging your son’s 
inclination to adopt a profession which 
he believed to have — — nor 
ivate mage in that species of art 
Thich pope oung gentleman seemed to 
opinion,” continued he, 
‘ was no proof of insanity ; it simply 
age an erroneous — of a 
misconception of a or a 
false inference from it, be thought a 
sym of i, My nine-tenths 
of the world would be in danger of a 
strait-waistcoat. 
“«¢ When the gentleman consulted by 
ou first presented himself to the pub- 
lie, it is well remembered that few 
mencould producestronger claims upon 
its favour a meee. Though his 
hopes were hi e was not presump- 
ain femosienn of slants Sethe 
W. » he e 
nourishing kindness whi — 


ved the country owed to its ingenious 
youth, and which alone was wantin 
to enable him to return the favour wi 

immeasureable interest. Like man 
others, he had deceived himself wi 


,» and 


opulent nation ; therefore, when the 
first Looney Fu his bell failed to col- 
lect around him the legitimate patrons 
of art—the rich and great, his surprise 
and di intment were exactly what 
might have been from his ig- 
norance of the re 
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than those which his own particular, 
conceptions of the art required, ig 
* But, sir, though neither the 
nor wealthy are here the liberal pe 
trons to whom the arts must look for. 
effective and ent support, we 
are not therefore without 
Though in other countries, and pr 
times, the chiefs of the state were, by 
rank and inheritance, the protectors of 
genius, here that duty is confined to no: 
particular class of society ; here 
citizen, without distinction, male and. 
female, young and old, is such a pro« 
tector ; and if, comparatively, but few 
of the number have their thousands to: 
lavish on deserving merit, they each 
have their mite ; and when great acts 
are proposed, what good, and indeed 
what evil, may not be wrought by num-. 
bers? If the man of genius may not 
here be honoured and enriched by the 
few, it must be owing to his own pet- 
verse and impracticable spirit, if he re»: 
ceive not those just rewards from the, 
combined liberality of the many. And 
who shall say that the latter is a less 
honourable source of patronage than 
the former? When the arch-patron— 
our country—is deceived in its legiti- 
mate agents, their duty reverts to the 
rincipal, to be performed not by de- 
egation, but individually. Let your 
son therefore, my dear sir, ims 
mediately, and without fear, to the 
cultivation of his fine talents, 
ably to the judicious advice you have 
already received ; let him have all that 
his own country can supply, and then 
let him enter the great schools of the 
Continent, and become, as it were, the 
pupil of the most illustrious masters of 
ancient times ; nor fear that, on his re- 
turn, rich in the stores of art, and 
anxious for distinction, he shall be 
compelled to relinquish both the art 
and his country, to dig the earth for 
a scurvy subsistence in the wilds of 
Africa.” . 


I could not help taking the advan< 
tage of a pause here, to express the 
pleasure which my friendly counsellor 
gave me, and the delightful hope his 
interesting communication inspired; 
but as he had not clearly ex 
himself ing the nature of the 


concerning 
patronage my son was hereafter to ex« 
pect, I requested he would have the 
goodness to describe how, on the coms 
pletion of his studies, he should 
ceed, go as to secure to himself 
honours and rich rewards which an 
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and grateful country would 
less be eager in some way to be- 
stow. That is the very sir, 
he replied, ‘‘ on which I am proceed~ 
ing to instruct you. I must — 
notwithstanding my eulogiums on 
wnt pate of St, Ut were mech to be 
desired that the extraordinary merit of 
your son should, by its own intrinsic 
excellence, command that deep respect 
and universal attention which it will 
certainly deserve, without other effort 
on his part than merely presenting his 
works to the judicious few, whose cir- 
tulated reports might give the tone to 
ic opinion ; but when it is found 
that this high ope > apse — 
mable, ing only on a confin 
circle, sail therefore leading to no pro- 
ductive glory, is in this case nugatory, 
means, more energetic, must be em- 
ployed to move the general body, and 
tura the current of popular curiosity 
into the desired channel. If that pas- 
sion for art which would of itself pro- 
duce an efficient patronage be want~ 
ing, it is not the part of wisdom to re- 
pine, but to supply the deficiency by 
such expedients as our knowledge of 
the world may suggest. That import~ 
ant duty being, as I have just inform- 
ed you, not confined to a class, but 
shared by the whole community, it is 
to the people in the aggregate that the 
man of genius, who expects either 
fame or emolument from his labours, 
must address himself; and the mode 
by which that appeal is made, will 
readily be conceived by you, sir, when 
I remind you of the practice of some 
artists of an inferior order, to whom 
you probably have often been a useful, 
h an unconscious benefactor. 

* An ingenious man, for instance, 
in quest of matter for his pencil, visits 
Constantinople, Venice, or any other 
renowned city ; and wishing to pro- 
duce an extended tation of it, 
he does not, however excellent his ta- 
lents, wait until some grandee, or 
wealthy citizen, shall give him a com- 
mission for that j—no, he im- 
mediately paints his picture of an 
ample size, spreads it on the walls of a 
cireular edifice, under the name of a 
Panorama, and invites all the town to 
view his finished work. Accordingly, 
all the town crowd to the new spec- 
tacle, and simply by dropping a slight 
fee at the door, oa. rar am ar 
formation, and delighted, or at least 
amused, by his genius ; and thus, in a 
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short time, his accumulated gaitis a+ 
mount to a liberal reward for his la~ 
bour, far exceeding what he could have 


demanded from any single patron. 
This, sir, is » 2 
kind of a mite to almost 
ev can be imagined ; 
but it i life-blood of modern art, 
in that high class to which your son 
— to dedicate his talents. By 
this ae gsc: you will remark, 
the artist is not only recompensed on 
his first appeal, but his work remains 
in his ion, to be either again ex 
hibited after the interval, re- 
served for the gratification of his fa- 
mily, or ted by him to some 
public , church, or college, there 
to remain a lasting memorial of his ge« 
nerosity. By this kind of patronage, 
too, the artist, after receiving an im+ 
a ag benefit, is not burthened for 
ife by the favours of a single protect« 
or ; he is nobly rewarded, yet he isin« 
dependent. 

** Formerly, hospitals, schools, col< 
leges, and other useful establishments, 
were erected and endowed by the libe- 
rality of certain well-disposed indivi-~ 
duals ; such effects no longer flow from 
that cause. Liberality, however, is 
not extinguished, it is diffused ; pub« 
lic institutions are no longer to be re~ 
garded as monuments of the munifi- 
cence of ee s, but testi- 
monies of the public spirit, actuated 
by various motives. Thus it is, sir, 
that our most celebrated artists are 
formed, and thus also are they ena» 
bled to cover themselves With glory, 
even in the highest exertions of their 
genius ;—even in that elevated line 
which immortalized the names of Ra~ 
phael and Michael Angelo. In our 
times, sir, no man desires to possess & 
work of this kind produced by his'con- 
temporary, but every man has just 
sufficient curiosity to take a passing 

lance at such works in a public exhi- 
Bition, and just liberality sufficient to 
comply with the easy conditions on 
which that hasty ce is to be ob- 
tained, and thus what one man, or se~ 
veral, cannot be induced to orm, 
thousands, by a voluntary impulse, 
accomplish with ease. Do not fear, 
therefore, that your son shall, after gi- 
ving his admirable talents all the per- 
fection and polish of which they are 
capable, be compelled to bury them in 

an African grave dug by himself.” . 
* That would be a consummation, 





~ : iT pecenad yself 
can I em 
have entered into the views of Provi- 
dence, after making him so rich a pre- 
sent, to place him where it must be for 
ever concealed from the world. There 
is nothing, as it appears to me, profes- 
sionally di eye nor derogatory 
to genius, either in the open appeal to 
public j ent, or the modest claim 
to public liberality, which you have 
described, although it is true, as you 
acknowledge, the rich meed of praise 
and profit might be conveyed in a more 
desirable form ; but if the public feel- 
ing towards the arts allows of no alter- 
native, the candidates for either must 
submit to the only conditions on which 
they can hope to gain them. Had the 
arts, as in ancient times, been interwo- 
ven with the sacred and civil institu- 
tions of the country, the artists might 
have prescribed their own terms ; as it 
is, those who engage in a profession, 
neither nor 0 » must 
practise it as they find it, and as cir- 
cumstances eras Aeorsnb all that is 
ired of them, is to proceed honest- 
ly and fairly in the performance of that 
which is in itself fair and honest. It 
is on that point, sir, I am anxious to 
be satisfied ; I would fain be inform- 
ed,” said I, “ how a youth, whose ta- 
lents are unknown to the world, shall 
be able to attract the favourable notice 
of those who are to be his future pa- 
trons. The “‘ stream of popular curi- 
osity,” as you term it, is not to be di- 
rected into the ‘‘ desired channel” with- 
out some previous steps, some active 
measures, aud of what nature these 
may be, I own I amunable to conceive.” 
** Nothing is better known,” he repli- 
ed, ‘‘ nor more easily made, than that 
preparatory arrangement, with all the 
measures ni to ensure the suc- 


cess of such enterprizes. You are an 
i n, sir, and therefore know 


that in this country a thousand chan- 
nels are continually open, by which its 
whole population are informed of what- 
ever is passing in the world, even to the 
most minute circumstances. By these 
channels, sir, on your son’s preparing 
for action, means well known to the 
experi in these matters, are taken, 
to inform the public of his return from 
his Continental studies ; which notice 
must be accompanied with such highly 
wrought commendations as are 
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calculated to raise a and ee 
sure applause. While this prehideig 
still fresh on the mind, the commeiicg. 
ment of a ‘ great work’ is announced, 
‘ which promises,’ it is said, * jy 
the opinion of the most accomplished 
judges, to be a prodigy of art—a work 
in which will be seen all the excellens 
cies of the most excellent masters of 
forme rtimes united ;’ and much more 
of the same kind of stimulating intel. 
ligence. These necessary preparations, 
judiciously varied, must be continued 
from time to time during the progress 
of the work, which should by no means 
advance too rapidly ; for a production 
of this kind should seem to be a moun~ 
tainous issue—the effect of a mighty 
struggle, in which the mind ‘has to 
contend with all the toils and all the’ 
difficulties of a wonderful birth. A 
nice judgment will neither allow it to 
appear before the whole country shall 
be inflated with expectation, nor be de- 
layed till that eager desire be tinctured 
with gall, which may ruin the project. 

* At this critical moment, sir, the 
great desideratum is notoriety, and to 
attain which, a variety of expedients 
will suggest themselves to minds that 
are active and acute. Among others, 
biography should not be neglected. 
The monotonous life of a student 
mises few materials of interest, yet, in 
the hands of an author expert in that 
department, your son’s memoirs, gYa« 

with his effigy, might be made to 
produce a ‘ powerful sensation’ in the 
pages of a periodical register extensive- 
circulated. He might find no inci- 
ents, no events of importance, but 
many topics of panegyric—which is 
the thing most needful in the supposed 
emergency. 

* This, however, is only one of the 
numerous engines that, with more or 
less effect, the prudent artist will em- 
ploy, as opportunities offerin the course 
of his labour ; nor, indeed, should cae 
be discontinued as long as fame 
fortune remain the objects of his am- 
bition. The great work is at len; 
completed. A shower of notices di 
= through the town, immediately 

eclares the day when it will be un- 
curtained and placed before the general 
eye. That momentous event takes 
place, whereupon, instantly, every jour- 
nalist kindly, and, it must be Suppo 
sed, disinterestedly, undertakes theplea- 
sing task of describing the work, and 
its enthusiastic reception, All the 
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world, but especially all the great 
are said to have been present, 
when ‘ the most rapturous applause 
dwelt on every tongue, and the most 
exquisite delight sparkled in every 
e. 
VeBut though thecommencement has 
been aupicious and favourable ‘ be- 
the most ine expectations,’ 
the exertions of —— author 
are not to stop here, lest the ignorant, if 
left to themselves, should mar all that 
had beendone. The publicopinion must 
still be supported, and liberally suppli- 
ed with criticisms expressly suited to 
every class of visitors; so that none 
may be deficient, either in a perfect 
knowledge of the subject of the work, 
or in terms of br pao praise. This 
critical aid, besides imparting instruc- 
tion where it may be necessary, will 
have the further advantage of counter- 
acting the mischievous influence of that 
envy and malignity which, although 
they prove its existence, continually 
follow to persecute superior merit. In 
addition to what is done by the vehicles 
of daily intelligence, the town must 
also be placarded in every part, and 
locomotive advertisements, in huge 
characters, mounted upon poles, must 
wade the stream of population, and 
continually move about from place to 
lace, during the whole time the work 
1s before the public, so that it shall be 
kept in perpetual remembrance. The 
wonderous novelty being in this man- 
ner incessantly proclaimed in every 
form and situation, an impulse is given 
to the general mind, which never fails, 
in these particular cases, to supply the 
want of native feeling for art so well, 
that it is impossible. the effect of the 
reality itself should be more complete. 
“ This hasty sketch, sir, while it 
explains the nature of British patron- 
age, and shews the manner in which 
it is used by those who know how to 
employ it to the best advantage, will 
give you at least a faint idea of the no- 
ble resources of our art, and of its 
health and strength at the very time 
when most people imagine it to be at 
the point of death. We are a generous 
people, sir, and expend our money 
freely upon objects that have our affec- 
tions. We love horses, and women, 
and wine, and conviviality, and hunt- 
ing, and gambling, and fisty-cuffs, and 
some other praise-worthy matters—to 
these, sir, we have a natural attach- 
ment, and therefore need not be set 
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upon them by artificial excitements ; 
but of the arts of design we know lit- 
tle more than the name. Any carpen~ 


ter may be our architect and 
sculpture we neither feel nor under- 
stand ; and therefore, had it not been 
for the admirable contrivances I have 
briefly enumerated, we should not, ex- 
cepting those who chronicle our faces, 
or perpetuate the remembrance of our 
dogs and horses, have had an artist 
amongst us. But with these command- 
ing advantages, all of which are the 
inventions of modern ingenuity, and 
purely British, I know not what may 
not be 3 especially when time 
and our well-known zeal for improve- 
ment, shall havedeveloped all thecapa~ 
cities of the system concerning which 
I have something more to add. 

** Let us now, sir, imagine that the 
town-exhibition of your son’s inesti- 
mable work is brought to aclose, which 
must sooner or later, as circumstances 
shall ordain, take place. Not, however, 
without having frequently alarmed the 
public with the formal notice of that 
event, and as frequently announcing 
that it would be protracted in compli- 
ance with ‘ the irresistible importuni- 
- of unsated multitudes.’ a al- 

ough no longer exposed in the me- 
a and though, if skilfully con- 
ducted, it must have been greatly pro~ 
ductive both in fame and solid emolu- 
ment, our patronage is not yet exhaust~ 
ed—the provincial cities cry loudly for 
the same indulgence, and insist upon 
sharing the felicity of the capital, in 
terms so flattering, that the obliging 
artist is utterly unable to refuse his 
consent. The great work being accor 
dingly removed to its country desti- 
nation, the same expedients which I 
have already mentioned, must be again 
resorted to ; for although the example 
of the metropolis will do much, it will 
not do all. After congratulating the 
inhabitants on their ae gmc p- 
piness, the same course of public an- 
nouncement by the daily prints, and 
street-placards, must be attended to ; 
and the same critical information dis- 
tributed with a bountiful hand, for the 
benefit of the rustic circles ; nor should 
anything be omitted that can either 
excite curiosity, or invigorate admira- 
tion. When the public ardour is ob- 
served to cool in one place, others must 
be selected ; and town-halls, assembly- 
rooms, inns, booths, and even barns, 
are successively honoured in the tem- 
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ice to be the ‘ Eighth Won- 
World !’ and thus, sir, would 
haa ae increase a8 it roll- 
“ Do not, sir, 1 pray you,” conti- 
nued he, “‘ let this i oa to 
the country at t unwor- 
thy of your son’s character, either as 
an artist or a gentleman. Homer; we 
are well assured, travelled from town 
to town, yey be singing the seve- 
ral portions of his noble poem to his 
coun " 5 and, pm aia 
two- urpose t. 
If such a seding was not di 
tory to the high character of that an- 
cient bard, the prince and father of 
poets, much less would the vagrant 
artist of modern times be di by 
a ‘similar practice. If Ra 5 less 
fortuna oS cee and born 
ans or or 
ant a a Bo ete teil 
aS ranks his fllw-<iaens, had 
compelled to di is Cartoons, 
or any other of his pa a works, 
on the walls of a tem booth ; 
ing himself at the door to receive 
in his cap the small fee required of the 
visitors, would those Cartoons have 
been less worthy of their situation in 
—- than they now are with 
a more honourable origin, or the au- 
thor of such works less deserving of our 
respect ?”—** Pardon me, sir,” said I, 
hastily, “ the sublime readings or 
chantings of Homer in different parts 
of Greece, at a time when the poet al- 
geen or sung the inspirations 
of his muse to assembled crowds, and 
when works of literature could not be 
circulated by the press, afford no 
rallel case to the exhibitions of an iti- 
nerant artist in these days; and the 
resemblance will appe 


sermon cp of a work declared 
Voi 
der of 


ar still more re- 
mote when it is recollected that we 
have no evidence that the bard of an- 
tiquity took any other means to in- 
y wears and we his fame than the 
simple promulgation of his ewe 
Homer, sir, travelled with his budget 
of poesy, not as a circulating adven- 
turer, merely to levy contributions on 
the ignorant, but as a benefactor to his 
country ; to delight the lovers of he- 
roic song, to animate public spirit, and 
to improve and exalt the national cha- 
racter ; and for these advantages, be- 
sides the pleasure of pleasing, just and 
honourable praise was the only reward 
he sought. The great works of Ra- 


phed you have named would doubp. 
haye lost none of their excellenes; 
if, when ead, ~~ had been ex. 
posed to the multitude in a booth, an 
their author had accepted the call 
butions of individuals for the exquia 
site feast he had placed before them 
but the probability is, that, if such had 
then been the only mode of re 
the labours of artists, and enco 
their exertions in the grand style, no 
such works as the Cartoons would have 
been produced. Born among barbarian 
or shopkeepers, with no better incite 
ments to the talents which Heaven had 
bestowed upon him than rabble pas 
tronage, and mountebank eee 
his name would never have 
the addition of Divine, nor would he 
have left behind him works whieh. 
three hundred years after his death, 
were the admiration of the world. ..... 
“ It is possible—I will allow, that 
icism may subsist, and even 


em 
thrive by practices upon the folly and. 


ignorance of the world ; but the suc. 
cess of the empyrical artist is not the 
lofty aim of the honourable professor; 
Because a dexterous impostor can col 
lect around him a senseless multitude, 
ready with their pence and plaudits, 
the man of real talents, modest as he 
is meritorious, is not, therefore, to de« 
file the art of which he is the orna- 
ment, with the unclean practices of 
the charlatan ; to drug all the springs 
of aon intelligence ; to blow his horn, 
and scatter about his billets, to draw 
into his booth a ee ctowd, whose 
praise is death to the pride of genius, 
and whose censure dea bene combat 
dation. When such men, urged by ne- 
cessity, or misled 4 sordid advisers, 
have descended to these low artifices, 
the offence must always have been re- 
garded as a public and professional 
misfortune ; and if the offenders were 
deserving of pity, still more was it due 
to an art suffering under their inflic 
tions. Important benefits, I. will ad- 
mit, may accrue from your system of 
paw contributions, and many use 
projects be promoted by it ; but if, 
when applied to the arts, it cannot be 
separated from the multifarious con- 
trivances of empyricism ; if to <a 
lish and support the reputation of every 
cunstilgoabla werk eubmitted to — 
inspection, it is necessary that the art- 
ist should attach to his service a motley 
band of printers, editors, pam 
paragraph and placardeers, as the 
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men, trumpeters; and jack-puddings 6 
his train, I fear it will never bemyson’s 
happy destiny to add to'the glories of 
our national school. 
“ In fine, sir, al I cannot act 
your advice to its full extent, the 
information you have so kindly com- 
municated is most valuable, and enti- 
tled tomy best thanks. What course I 
shall pursue with respect to my dear 
son, remains to be considered. Pos- 
sibly before that great question is set- 
tled, my opinions may alter, but at 
present I confess I am inclined to the 


ee 

On concluding my animadversions 
on what this gentleman had termed 
British ~atronage, he smiled, no doubt 
at my © erroneous mode of thinking,” 
and too'wise to make any reply to ob- 
servations attributed either to igno- 
rance or folly, and too polite to resent 
their freedom, very civilly said,— 
“Perhaps, sir, you may be perfectly 
right in preferring the spade to the 
pencil; but as my opinion :is not re- 
quested on that point, I shall leave it 
to be decided by your own good sense. 
I have answered your questions with 
frankness, and, let me add, with a con- 
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of scientious regard to truth ; for, much 
' as I: Honour m i 


, convinced, as _ 
pe Ney are A hg 
wise, a generous just, 
yond all others, I would no means 
go so far as to affirm that it cares one 
rush about’ the arts; and therefore, 
sir, if we do not think alike, I believe 
that —— turns _, on ou 

tion of expediency; namely, whe- 
ther an artist ofthe rank which your 
son.aspires to, not having the kind of 
——o ight prefer, should lay 
wn his profession, or t of that 
which offers, and con to use it 
in the only way in which it is found to 
be effectual.” 


Here we You see, Mr 
poe the — urn I am 

, in consequence of my having un- 
fortunately consulted pa doctors in- 
stead of one. In truth, sir, your good 
counsel at this moment would be in- 
estimable. ‘* Between two stools,” it 


is said, ‘* the breech often comes to 
the ground.” Save me, I beseech you, 
from so unseemly a catastrophe. 
I am, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
A. 





BRITISH ECLOGUES. 


No. II. 


The Mariner's Last Visit. 
He hath ta’en farewell 
Of his native stream, and hill and dell ; 
The last long lingering look is given. 
Tho chaddenteg, Santentheiianendaredae: 
And the Pilgrim on his way hath gone. 


WILSON. 


How beautiful upon this verdant bank 
The sunshine slumbers ! how the vernal trees 


Expand their foliage fresh and 
h yonder vale glitters the silver stream ! 


Thro 


young ! how clear 


How pleasant ’tis to mark the la i loughs 
Pusvates the field, and leave a sable track, 
While merrily behind the driver stalks, 
Whistling in thoughtless vacancy of mind ; 
The birds, as it were a holiday, 

Sing forth, with carol sweet, from every 

And larks, ascending to the clear blue sky, 


Suffuse the air with music. 


None can feel 


But those, above whose head misfortune’s clouds 
Have muster’d in their gloom, how sweet it is, 


Thus,—after long years aw ~~ the 
hich affection has 


-’Mid scenes, in w 


world, 
share,— 


To stand, as I do now, and gaze upon 


The | 
Vo. IX. ‘ 


, graven on the you 
In all its beauty ; render’d far more dear 


mind 
E 





British Relogties. No. 12: Cape 
2 tee ood’s glowing years tt 
Chev and he a pase’d, ’ 
ve 
In sunshine, and in vernal beauty dress‘d. ‘ 


And thou; lone chureh-yard, with thy yew-trees dark, 
The children of centuries, 
Often, in absence, have I seen thy sward 


With mountain daisies, and with natural blooms 
Prank’d sweetly ; these white monumental stones, 
And that retired and unassuming church, 
Which, like a pious man, amid the mob 

Of cities, and the bustle of the world, 

Dwells inthe beauty of its holiness, 

Untainted, undefi h, quiet ! 

How often have my visions pic thee ! 

How often have I ’d that, when at length 
These eyes shall in their mortal shumbers close, 
ere—here, above all other spots of earth, 

My body would take up its last abode ; 

No marvel !—but be still my throbbing heart ; 
Be tranquil, and resign’d :—now to my task. 


Green sward, that in thy bosom hidest deep 
The form, _ ene more mere mine eyes 
Again j—wi ing heart, tearful gaze, 
 mparitent — ~ iron rails 

t compass a 5 I, leaning, muse 

Upon my past, and ship-wreck’d happiness.— 
Oh where art thou, the dove, that, to mine ark, 
Brought duly home the olive-bough of peace ? 
Oh where art thou, of whom in youth 1 dream’d 
se erring in my thought, ) that, without thee, 

is world could be a mockery alone, 
A scene of desolation, cold and bleak, 
And cheerless, as the everlasting gloom 
Of hyperborean realms ?—Elizabeth ! 
Dear name that, now, art but an empty sound, 
And hast, at least for my deluded heart, 
No meaning, save that for a talisman 
It served me once, and turn’d all thoughts to joy ! 


When thou wert drooping on thy death-bed laid, 
And rope like a mee pee thee, 
i | feelings, an: ts to pain, 
oe A near to beside thy couch ora 
In tenderness, and in anxiety ; to sooth 
The unrepining ills ; to press thy hand. 
—- my lips, and tell that all my hopes 
happiness on earth were fix’d in thee ! 
To mention o’er the many happy scenes 
Which we have view'd together ; and to say, 
Surely the same might be enjoy'd again ! 
I was not near to watch, in tenderness, 
Life’s fluttering, dying spark ; to mark the set 
Of thy tog Soe descending sun ; 
To catch th sigh; and bid thee hear, 
That th on earth a thousand years were mine, 
One only love my heart would ever own! 


When last ] left my home, what wert thou then ? 
A very picture of all estan ste 
The glow of health play’d on the varying cheek, 

3 





The Mariner's Last Visit. 
And roam dy lips ;: thy hazel eye, 
Through ties gl las lashes, sparkled bright 
And I ry trace “ey 


And on the neat 
~ thought Cowan but «dream,) that many dys 


Wola ble oo thee, and that thy reflected smite, 
Through many years, would make me blest indeed. 
- - de a her eve, 
ns pe rep ame « light 
oon comb y upon the crimson wher 
And, ever and anon, a murmuring sound 
Rose from the falling stream. — blackbird, perch'd 
On the sycamore, its pensive 
Cheunted t0 ashen io: the dhdden e-em 
Yea! even then, as the last lingering look 
I -_ on thee, ing, something pass'd— 
As if a shadow—oer my drooping heart, 
To omen that I ne’er should see thee more! 


Amid the flap of the distending sails, 
Mid social converse, and the roar of waves, 
And the long -vista of the ocean green, 
And the blue beauty of receding isles, 
I strove to overcome my sinking heart, 
And hush my fears to — Yet, site 


As coastways we a 
” pase’d behind; 


Alternatel ihe tes’ call 
While cara vith aw ’ shriek, 


My gaze hath westward stmied follow'd it, and wish’d— 
at fondness will not lovers when they love !—~ 

— te could aa blessing unto thee, 
And bring me returning. 

Py Months pass’d o’er 
Time with a healing touch did salve my fears 
And Friendship wooed me through the liv day : 
Yet, oft-times, when I paced the midnight 
And, save the erage be billows, all red still ; 
When laintively, ami e cordage, 
The lond-breath’d d winds, and, toiniclinge overhead, 
Ten thousand lustres studded the blue arch, 
Elizabeth, my thoughts did wander home,— 
To thee they stray’, they dwelt on thee alone ! 
I thought me of our sweet autumnal walks 
By the green wood; or o’er the yellow sands ; 
oF our long cherish’ d, and unfaded love ; 
Of the vows — in earl youth: :—I thought— 
Alas! it was a mocke of b 
That, when again our keel di cel the strand 
Of Scotland, I should thee in the flush 
Of beauty, and should il my wedded wife ! 


Long on the Indian eae 
And I (for still a supernatural dr 
Did haunt me night whe ede ‘ia t pine in heart, 
Yea long to trayerse the 
To brave the adverse elements, and thus 
From these external impulses subdue 
The agitations of the heart ; we plough’d 
Month after month the Suteventunble main, 
Saw but the sun, and sky, and the long clouds 
That sometimes floated o'er the hemisphere, 





t, was dear to me,. 
For my heart's load it lighten’d. . Day by day, 
—— — me,—I —_ to dash 

man despondency, that wrapt 

My thoughts in gloom, aside ; yet, even then, 
I sometimes deem’d, that I should find thee well, 
And happy ; and that thus my heavy fears, 
Like 8, would melt in that clear heaven of joy ; 
That would o’erarch my soul at meeting thee ! 


Oh ! who shall tell my bosom’s agony,— 
Words cannot paint it—language is in vain— 
The misery, that like the bolt, 
Did fall ; and, with an overwhelming sweep, 
Pass‘d through, and sear’d my unresisting heart ! 
When, scarcely:had our keen prow touched the strand, 
Then to my fond inquiry,—Oh, dread fate!— 
I heard that thou wert in the land of rest! ! 
Stunn’d to the soul,—and stupified;—and drugg’d 
To misery, and to ing, with this draught 


From = s most bitter chalice, for a while, 
the 


Beyon sway of reason I did lie ;- 

And said not—heard not—heeded not ; the sun 
Shone not for me ; the summer of my life 
Was wasted—wither'd, as by magic spell, 

Into the leafless bough, and frosty wind! 


As stills the tempest of a winter day 
Into a sombre shade, a gloomy calm, 
So hath the hurricane, that rent my heart, 
Wasted its force, yet only left behind 
Ruins, and all the silence of despair ; 
And I have come, this once, before I leave 
a _ for ever, = to throw me down 
pon thy grave,—this green and silent grave, 
for an hour the manhood of my soul, 
And weep in solitude and bitterness. 


* 7 ao * + a + 


Lo! ’tis the crimson sun, whose western rays 
Burn on the wall: I must away—away. 
Farewell! already are our sails unfurl'd, 

And, flapping, woo the breeze to bear us on: 
Farewell ! oh dim, and silent field of graves! 
My native land, farewell !—now to the sea ; 

‘Amd then a wild and desolate abode, 

In lands unknown,—upon some woody isle, 

Upon the other side of this round world ! 
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ON THE NEGLECT OF FOOTE AS A DRAMATIC WRITER. 


Pr is, perhaps, one of the best signs of 
ae ituary teste of the day, that what 
has been oddly called << careless- 
ness of Mr Warburton’s servant,” but 
which t to be styled the careless- 
ness of Mr Warburton himself, could 
scarcely occur at present. Four manu- 

ipt plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 

notnow be thrust into thedrawer 

to which the cook-maid was aeccustom- 
ed to come for singeing paper. Nay, if 
they were, I am by no means sure that 
“ cooky” might not smell roast-meat, 
and have some idea, that documents 
with such names affixed, might haply 
be something better than mere “‘ pal- 
try blurred sheets of paper.” Thanks 
to the universal diffusion of —— 
Magazines, and Newspapers, and to 
the public writers who have; of late, 
so successfully laboured to re-open 
those “ wells of pure English undefi- 
led,” the dramatists of the Elizabethan 
age, the true Augustan age of English 
literature, the satire of “ High life 
below stairs” has, so far, evaporated. 
If Mrs Kitty, my lady’s lady, or Mr 
Philip, my lord’s “age cy asked, 
now a days, “ who wrote Shikspur,” 
the answer will not be “Ben Jon- 
son.” Yet, at the time when-the farce 
was written, I suspect the bolt might 
sometimes take effect in quarters much 
above the intention of the author. The 
early dramatists, however, ought not 
exclusively to occupy this salutary re- 
ion. At the same time that the 
“reading public” (a phrase which ex- 
cites such wonderment in Mr Cole- 
ridge,) is dieted upon new editions of 
Ford, Massinger, Shirley,and Marlow, 
it would be well if some critic would 
now and then oblige the “going 
public, and Kem —_ mae >= 
managerial lists of what are technically 
called “ stock-plays.” These lists are 
of no little consequence ; and, being the 
sole work of managers of theatres, are, 
for the most part, compiled in the most 
absurd manner. Thisis natural enough 
—but the evil is not less on that ac- 
count. The omission from these lists 
1s a sort of negative stamp of inferiori- 
ty; and with this stigma upon their 
heads, plays slide out of remembrance 
without the chance of appeal to the 
— of the public, whilst 
others, of not half the value, are preser- 
ved, and acted, and read, and publish- 
ed in sixpenny editions, for the edifi- 
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. - 
cation of tasteful bankers’ clerks, and’ 
shrewd cabinet-makers’ tices. 
Those which, hn rin co- 
ming out, to ongest: 
run, are the approved stock-plays. 
Nor is it, in all probability, ever ad- 
verted to, that peculiar circumstances, 
uneonnected with the intrinsic merits 
of the piece, often combine to alter and 
influence the test of approval: Who 
does not know that political féelings in- 
duced both Tories and Whigs to en- 
deavour to out-nvise eadh other in clap- 
ping Addison’s Cato?’ and who does 
not know that a better play, Brookes’ 
Gustavus Vasa, was in a matiner sup- 
pressed from the same cause? Foote 
is, perhaps, of the more modern dra- 
pre ee the ~~ who ~_ been 
most flagrantly negleeted by the pub- 
lic, certainly met for the a Be which 
have been enumerated, but for causes 
that ought not to have been efficient. 
It is, no doubt true, that the judg- 
ment of the public is, in the long run, 
never wrong. But then it is in the 
long run. There lies the mischief— 
for certain it is, that the public is not 
seldom most dreadfully tardy in coming 
to nen a — In- the mean- 
time, sorts ies are pla 
off, at the expence of the poor Eodee 
or projector. That is the way, tobe 
sure, in Chancery—and why art thou 
*¢my public,” it may be said—with 
the many heads, to be less dubitant 
and circumlocutory, than the single 
noddle of the “‘ keeper of the king’s 
conscience ?”. Be it as it may ;* ther 
are many things, besides the writings 
of Foote, to which thou hast yet, one 
way or other, to do justice. For in- 
stance there is Mr Kean, called “* un- 
dignified,” because he is five feet five 
inches high ; and decried as urigentle- 
manly, becausehe doesnot make Othel- 
lo as strutting and as stiff.as a gold stick 
at court, or a herald at a coronation ; 
then, Scottish sirs, with Burns’ verses 
to. them, are styled “ Poe owe whilst 
songs about “ roses” and ‘‘ posies,” are 
encored in the same breath. Nay, 
fiddlers call Avison on Musical Ex- 
ion, a profound and explana 
k, and nobody contradicts them. It 
is downright heresy to think that a man 
may not write better English, for ha- 
ving his head stuffed full of Greek and 
Latin idioms. Don Juan is recom~ 
mended to the notice of the Society for 
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Suppression of those who 
and ie laughed at and Poot 
by body, as an egotist and an ab- 
areca 
language. Lastly,—for 


i sg og subject of the 
present paper, Foote, passes with the 
many, as a man of di table charac- 
’ ter, who had a sort of knack at writing 
libellous 

Various causes have united to pro- 
duce the low estimation in which the 
writings of Foote are held. Amongst 
these, “ee Hy of Dr eigen as 

in the entertaining volumes 

pe ap at to, was not one of the 
least. Foote complained, and justly, 
of the crabbed moralist’s and 
oe hte way of ing of him, 
and , in return, exhibited the 
uncouth censor on the stage, it certain- 
ly would not have been the most un- 
ore mag of his outrages on private 
eelings. He has been called the Eng- 
lish Aristophanes. The Greek wit, 
however, actually caricatured Socrates 
on the Athenian and that with- 
out any provocation at all. It would 


be useless to deny, that the personali- 
‘ties which gave temporary attractions 
to the dramas of Foote, were in the 
highest degree reprehensible. Still, it 


must be granted that Pieces em- 
body a vein of wit, a natural display 
of ter, and an elegance of style, 
which should ensure them readers, 
long after the immediate personal 
causes of attraction have’ been forgot- 
ten. 

Samuel Foote is the prince of the 
lighter dramatists. He is in the dra- 
ma what Butler is in epic poetry. He 
is the most elegant of farce-writers. 
There cannot bea greater contrast than 
that of his style and the style of O’- 
Keefe, pancreas ae rhage the 
most on the English stage. 
The writings of the Irishman, full of 
the richest, although most extravagant 
humour, are altogether slovenly and 

‘ inelegant. The coarseness of the dia- 
logue is only carried by the 
continued and intense exhibition of the 
Andicrous; as the etchings of 
doe eappenion:” Cn the tontrary, the 
the expression. e contrary, 
style of Foote is the last in the world 
to give the reader the idea of a licen- 
‘tious buffoon, who, himself destitute 


of any feeling but that of self-interg 
makes no le of exciting the 
ter of an audience by outraging 
feelings of another. There is agi 
dued ease and scholarlike elegance 
his diction, which no occasion 
tempts him to desert. The gine 
is never sunk in the satirist, nor 
man of education in the droll. Hig 
wit is not often licentious, nor 
gross. It has always the air of jh 
suppressed rather than forced. 
thoughts, if they did not flow 
seem to have been systematically 
jected ; and he appears to have regoh 
ved not tosay anything, however keen, 
which could-not be said with a 
ful and unperturbed propriety 
is the style of Foote. If he was a. 
foon in conversation, he certai 
not so in literature. That he wasg 
buffoon at all, I must be permitted 
doubt. The strong prejudice ag: 
him, which his writings were no de 
calculated to excite, has probably left 
a load upon his memory, at once : 
deserved and irremediable. That 
has been the case with many. othe 
is undeniable. Boccacio passes fora 
mere profligate ; Hobbes, foran atheigt; 
Priestley, fora deist; and Machiayel 
a fiend. With what reason, let thoy 
who are familiar with their works hew 
witness. Ph 
Some Jacobin wit—probebly aa 
hustingsat Covent-garden—has asset» 
ed, that the best sample of English’ 
vernment was to be found within the 
rules of the King’s Bench—and of Eng 
lish prosperity at the settlement of Bo 
tany-bay. It is, perhaps, equally odd, 
and quite as true, to say that some of 
the best specimens of moral satire apd 
of English style, are to be selected from 
the dramas of Foote. The 
eccentricities upon which many 
characters more or less depend ; @ 
which; at first, were per one their 
principal attraction, have ultimatdy 
been their greatest injury. Thus-: 
‘+ Return the ingredients of the poison’d 
chalice 


To our own lips——_—_—..” . 
That his characters, however, included 
the representation of individual patti 
cularities and obliquities, ought not # 
detract from their other merits. 
are singular, but still faithful 
tations of human nature. The ol 
which seized and delineated their # 


perficial iarities, has not omittel 
to ekeh tis chem of natura 
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 finished.—It stuck ‘at five and forty ; 


“ comes . 

hay 9 Who knows but that Ham- 
‘that natural yet almost inexplica- 
ble mixture of cei and reflection ; 
or that Shallow, or that Falstaff, or 
that Overreach, or that Volponé, or that 
Mr Hardcastle, or, to quit the drama, 
that Parson Adams, or Trulliber, or 
gan, ee ee 
lus Pleydell, »; was. drawn from 
some Siesldcal in the author's eye, 
at the very time of his writing? Who 
does not know that some of cha~ 
yacters were so drawn? yet this does 
not detract from their nee uy 
and acknowledged merit, nor ought it 
oie so. Foote’s disadvantage is, that 
the public knew the individuals from 
whom he drew, in the other cases this 

was known only to the author. 
. Ithas happened to Foote, as to many 
other dramatic writers, that those of his 
pieces which keep ion of the 
stage are by no means his best. In the 
Mayor of Garrat, i, and Sneak, 
though i ughable, are 
coarse caricatures ; and the Lyar is 
catried off more by the spright- 
iness of the action, than by originality 
of character or humour of dialogue. 
It has always appeared to me that the 
Minor is his best acting play ; although 
some other of his pieces undoubtedly 
contain characters more artfully drawn 
than the best in this comedy, excellent 
as they are. It is impossible that any 
scene can be more amusing—more air- 
ily hit. off—than that in which Shift 
petsonates Mr Smirk. Nor does it at 
all detract from the pleasure of the 
reailer to be told that Smirk was drawn 
from the celebrated Mr Cock the auc- 
tioneer. The absurd self-importance, 
whim, and flippancy, will always tell, 
— Cock, Smirk, or Hye be — 
vehicle. His panegyric on his prede- 
cessor Mr Prig cannot itself te too 
much panegyrized. It may be a bur- 
lesque, but the tints, though rather 
more vivid, are little less delicate than 
those of nature. It is to the truth, 
what the solar is to the lunar rainbow. 
His account of his own rise is not less 
whimsical and spirited. “‘ One flower,” 
says he, “ flounced involuntarily from 
me that day, as I may say. I remem- 
ber Dr Trifl e called it enthusiastic, and 
Pronounced it a presage to my future 
greatness.—The lot was a Guido; a 
ae ere a marvellous fine per- 
fortnance, well preserved and highly 


I, charmed with the 
tthe people—e-goig 8 
—nobody more ; 


pray, ladies and 
piece—qui 


metheus to start from the canvass, and 
fall a-bidding !—A general plaudit en- 
sued ; I bowed, in three minutes 
knocked it down at sixty-three, ten.”. 
‘* That (observes Sir George) was a 
stroke at least equal to your master.” 
“ O dear me! you did not know that 
t man; alike in every thing; he 
as much to say upon a ribbon asa 
ael.—His manner was inimi' 


be a world cf company. I shall please 
ou-——but the nicety of our art 
isthe eye, . how mine skims 
round the room. Some bidders are 
shy, and advance only with a nod ; but 
I nail them. One, two, three—four 
—five ; you will be surprised—ha ha! 
heigh-ho!” Mrs Cole is a powerful 
though somewhat coarse delineation of 
one of those strange jumbles of thie 
flesh and the spirit, half repentance 
and half vice; half h isy, half 
fear ; half cant, half feeling—which 
the early and more fanatical days of 
methodism produced. The composi- 
tion is a most unaccountable one’; and 
when Loader the black-leg exclaims 
“ may I lose a deal with an honour at 
bottom, if old Moll does not bring the 
tears —s Releot we feel it is im- 
ible that terogeneous can be 
riled further. 

The farce of Taste is a happy effort. 
Garrick’s Lethe, which is something 
similar, as to the species of satire, is 
not to be compared to it. Foote never 
let the antiquaries and virtuosi alone ; 
and he has here added hit after hit 
to his numerous catalogue, at which, 
though they are repeated in almost 
every variety of form, it is difficult 
to refuse a smile. When the mock 
** Mynheer Baron de Groningen” asks 
Novice of his bust, “ but w is de 
nose ?” the replication of the irritated 
connoisseur is what a Frenchman would 
call superb. “ The nose ! what care I 
for the nose? where is de nose !—why, 
Sir, if it had a nose, I would not give 
sixpence for it. How the devil should 
we distinguish the works of the an- 
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. GCients, if they were perfect? the nose, 

oe I don’t now but, 

ben py bo ee eres oa 

as a ev it. 

a i hi ian wh ign 
ed Commissary” is another 

acting play, and was, I believe, for 


many years V ular. The story 
of ‘the Patron” been more than 
once dramatized in English. Tobin 
left a farce on the same subject, which, 
however, is much inferior to Foote’s. 
Sir Thomas Lofty, the patron, is de- 
picted with great truth: and Rust, the 
old antiquary, who falls in love because 
the lady’s nose is turned up like that 
of the bust of the Empress Popes, 
“* thechaste moiety of - — ero,” 
is very amusing. It ways appear- 
ed +a however, that the characters 
in which he has been most successful 
sei aire he 
ver, , in 
Maid of Bath. He seems to have writ- 
ten them in order to display his own 
ing, after the mi of his bro- 
ken limb, and exhibit nicely ba- 


lanced union of humour, licentiousness, 


was 
of this cast there is no doubt ; and they 
are evidently written con amore. Sir 
Luke Limp (‘ not to speak it pro- 
fanely”) is in farce, very much what 
Hamlet is in tragedy, and Falstaff in 
comedy. At once attractive, odd, cle- 
ver, weak, and vain : in short, a natu- 
ral, and yet rather inexplicable, com~ 
ponte. His halting ee is not 
is worst part. He has “a d 
to do, for half a million of 
,—positively. Promised to Da 
cure a husband for Lady Cicely Sulky, 
and match a coach horse for Brigadier 
Whip ; after that, must run into the 
City fo borrow a thousand for young 
Atall at. Almack’s; send a Cheshire 
cheese, by the Stage, to Sir Timothy 
Tankard, in Suffolk, and get at the 
Herald’s Office a coat of arms to cla’ 
on the coach of Billy Bengal, a nabo 
newly arrived : so you see (he adds) I 
have not a moment to lose.” age 7” 
}- pak pe — phe th 
to ¢ is engagements, w e 
is invited to dinner, first by Sir Gre- 
Goose, then by Lord Brentford, 
lastly, by his Grace the Duke 
of ——, whose title he never waits to 
have repeated—‘“ Grace where is he, 
pure ——” bnt ers out, after he 
got Lord Brentford’s engagement 
disposed of, with “ I beg ten thousand 


could. cut. 


peut for making his Grace 
concluding scenes, in which they 
t 


as think before theS f) 
par ee whilst he hi is heen 
under 3 and in which the knight 
and. the lawyer make each other ti 
with such ludicrous success, are 
- to be outdone. Py 
t would be tedious to parti 
further. The genius of Foote, like; 
of all other writers of farces, and 
writers of comedies, sometimes rung. 
wild, and deviates into downright exe. 
travagance. Sir Peter Pepperpot’s:ag. 
count of his getting a turtle down 
one of his boroughs, at election time, 
by putting on it a Capmelins and taking 
it a seat in the fly, though it is : 
possible to read it with gravity, isa 
glaring instanee. His names, like those 
of theauthorof Waverley, thoughsomex 
times a little too ludicrous, have always. 
a happiness about them. We have 
“* the of Othello by Lord Catase, 
trophe's butler,”"—“ Lord Gorman’s 
fat Cook,”—‘‘ Mynheer Vancaper, 1 
Dutch figure dancer at the Opera- . 
in the Haymarket ;” and we are told 
of the match between “ the Marqui 
Cully and Fanny Flipflap, the F : 
dancer.” ot 

His ‘“ Trip to Calais” does him least. 
honour, The piece itself is indifferent, 
and the transactions to which it gave 
rise, to say the truth, had better be left 
in the cloud which envelopes. them, 
The attack upon the Duchess of 
Kingston was decidedly the most un» 
fortunate action of his unguarded 
volatile life. In that unaccoun 
woman he met with his match. Lady 
Kitiy Crocodile was, in the end, too. 
heat for him. His laxity of principle. 
could not contend against her. entire . 
disregard of it: and to her vindictive _ 
—. was owing the prosecution 
which is thought to have shortened. 
his days. That it did so, is a proof 
that he was possessed of strong fee 
ings, although they might not alwa 
have been excited when they 
With all his knowledge of the world, 
it would seem that he attained to know 
only by bitter experience “ Furems 
quid Foemina .” 

In a notice of Foote’s works, it would, . 
be unpardonable to omit mentioning 
his excellent ‘‘ Comic Theatre # 
the French.” There is not room, hows _ 
ever, to do more than mention it... , 


T. Dida 





is Grace knows my misfor-——,” ed 
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| Kitobenhavn. 
has yet and creative power 


not, a version of the “ Blanca,” by an 
English gentleman, has been printed 
at Rome Fitwe have ndt seen it, hor 


* do'we know even the translator’s name. 


To such readers, thereforé, as may ‘be 
inted with the fame of Inge- 
man; it may be proper to observe, that 
heis’yet but a young man, from whose 
ipet genius much may be expécted. 
His first long work was a metrical ro- 
manée,’ entitled the “ Black Knighits,” 
(one of the best of its class) which ap- 
peared in 1814. Mere romanee, how- 
ever, whether in verse Of prose, was 
not so suitable to his genius ds drama- 
tic composition ; accordingly, in 1815 
reed his “ Blanca” and “ Masa- 
niello,” which (as our friend Cotinsellor 
Hell observes) excited ‘a “ furor” of 
among the C ers. 
hese were quickly followed by the 
“ Lion Knight” and the “ Shepherd 
of Tolosa,” which a ed' in 1816. 
has been 
laurels, but 
sedulously improving his mind by tra- 
vels in Italy, and by tranquil and la- 
borious study, of Which the fruits may 
soon be looked for. Of the four regu- 
lar ‘tragedies already mentioned, hi 
countrymen are not determined which 
deserves the preferenceat’ present, 
associations, which will. probably oc- 
cur to our readers, have led us to 
“ Masaniello,” of whose real history 
a long prefatory memoir might’ be 
ven ; but we have not for some time 
ooked into Giraffi, or his translator 
Howell.—In their entertaining his« 
tory, every circumstance,’ however 
minute, is detailed,—but luckily the 
mere outline of the story will be suf- 
ficient for the clear understanding and 
due appreciation of the work before 
us.—We have here, indeed, a ‘forcible 
Vou, IX. 


‘of the mi 


1845. 
example of the modifying, conferring, 
genius ;—for in 
Masaniello’s character, there was but’ 
little to the : He was a 
ee — caoaaay edna "4 
who, as if superna stren ras 
ed, headed an insurrection of, we be-’ 
lieve; not fewer than 200,000 ‘men; 
about the year 1646, and, after a tu- 
multuous career of ten or twelve days, 
was killed be an — Taran 
Ingerhan, however, has ‘inppa’ to 
wander’ bar teleeiocige? Ble hes 
to ‘ren y . e 
drawn him as a husband and & father, 
—finely contrasted him with Genuino, 
a hypocritical 

ronnie, a robber,— 


cribed to him’ ‘those gifts agi- 


nation, and independent’ energies of 
soul, which a only could ‘evince ; 
—gifts, indeed, which, as if to prove 
their divine origin, aresometimes found 
in individuals to whom fortune has 
denied every external . ddvantage ; 
while, in the abodes of wealth, luxury, 
and splendour, they are sought for in 
vain. "What we wap a rg — 
regard to Inigeman’s : ; 1s, “ that 
there are no lookings abroad on na- 
ture,”—no of the magnifi- 
cent of Naples with delineation 
’s internalconflicts. Here, 
again, Ingeman, like Oehlanschlager, 


_is unfavourably contrasted withsome of 


the modern writers of Germany ; but, 

rhaps, he was led into this error by 

is Italian studies, It may not be im- 
probable, that he took Alfieri for a 
model, in whom no one mood of mind 
or frame seems ever to have been ex- 
cited, that might not have existed as 
well in a crowded theatre, as on the 
most romantic spot of the Neapolitan 
shore, fanned by the’ softest breezes, 
end illuminated by the’ loveliest sun- 
gleams. But enough of these remarks. 
The play before us is long; and our 
prefatory notice ought therefore to be 
concise. 


We pass over even without analysis 
some of the introductory scenes. The 
play opens with a view of the Bay of 

aples.. Masaniello ce aruin- 
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ed fountain on one side of the stage,— | the present state of public and 
' on theother is his cottage. He is discon- een ne fe mereetne 
tentedly murmuring some stanzas of a in his mode of government. The 
revolutionary ballad, which lead to a scene again Masaniello beforets, 
confused disputation with his brother _ Heis still dwelling on the revolu 
Lazaroni, varied by interruptions of ballad which he had bef ; 
the monk Genuino,therobber Peronne, with his first soliloguy we 
See baad, dincoaenane Cendant dokien) et hee ae 
is y di onthe ap- with justice) that the sty: 
of one of the. magistrates, is low-toned ;—but the author must 
whom Masaniello always stigmatizes not, be aceused of “ missing a markat 
with the name of oppressors, er execu- which he had not aimed.” —His inten. 
tioners. Thesecond scene presentsalong tion through the scenes where Mam. 
dialogue between the viceroy (Duke niello appears in the first sgt, was na 
of Arcos) and Filmarino, a venerable turally to delineate the thoughts of g 
archbishop, in which the latter endea- poor and uneducated fisherman. 
vours to gain the duke’s attention to 


( Masaniello, alone, and mending his nets.) How strange !—Whene'er 
I thus am left alone, 
That song revives;—and yet, as by some spell, 
Mysterious bound, I cannot bring to mind 
ee end !— What influence thus hath changed me ?— 
y can | remember who I am !+- 
There was a time; when first I wove this net, 
I th t but of the profits it might gain 
To Laura’s and the children’s hearts ! 
Now doth it seem, as if'a voice from heaven 
. . Said, Follow me, and think of trade no more. 
» .& Fisher, henceforth, shalt thou be—of men !” 
Yet still along the accustom’d path I tread, 
Disturb’d indeed and anxious ;—yet I move 
Within the wonted circle,—weave again 
This net-work when ’tis broken,—and at eve 
Lay myself down to rest,—th sleep indeed 
Flies from me, and the waking er scorns. 
Ha! cursed inaction !—Indolence that longs 
For rest, upon the ocean’s troubled wave, 
When wreck awaits the vessel! Yet, alas! 
What can I do?—Oh ious heaven ! if sleep 
Indeed falls on me, e.me with thy thunder ; 
Or if I wake net,—with thy lightening’s glare, 
Point out my path of duty, or y me! 
“I for the avenging scourge of Heaven am chosen !” 
So Genuino spoke—and so indeed, 
ear eee moment tells me— 
Which : ss Full gladl would I 
ich way to turn. go, 
Philip's throne, 


And prostrate fall before King 
And tell the story of our miseries. 
But thither have our executioners 
Barr’d all ach-—W ell—let us then complain 
a =—— pty cena !—This is.indeed 
r so—yet seems 
A vonage tia a aloes ) 

Ket, ‘hate pomiers sweet that sound ! 
Bad , eal ings ra ay 
tyrants canmot us deny. Laura ! 

? iow: -hearted ! ethane 

Already with thy chi reverently 
To join.in, praise of God—Thither at last, 
j 9 
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ite any nent caw'we | me 
ase (Cin of Mon, without.) 7 


Te summe rogamus Pater 

Ut corda nostra suscites— 

Ut vere credere— 

Johannis testimonio, &c. 
Masan. T hear * 


nearer move,—I hear 


ePTPTRSS RESIS eS 


forgot. 
Choir 0 People (without. c 
St Johannes lovet vere, 
At han Vidne vilde bere,— 
Om den Frelse som er ner, &c, &c. 


Masan. So powerfully — 7) 
Those notes attract me,—I too, with the band _- 
Of pious souls must join, and pray to Heaven, 
Whose aid can rescue us, even if we stood 
Gon soak lesen thesia dere ae ‘ 
Can reac! the. starry spheres.—From er. 
The powers of darkness poet all withhold =. ' 


LHe is about to.go, when the music suddenly cceases.-A great tumult, 
with shrieks of terror and lamentation, is heard without 3, and Laura 
soon after rushes in, pale eygenaeune with her children in her 


arms. 


Laura. Oh, heaven !—Masaniello !— 
Masan. What a shriek ! 
Thou tremblest, and art deadly pale !— 


ploy Teale 


Masan. Tell be I pray— 
For heaven's sake, what has happened ? 
Laura. a pe 
dg dns thus the sanctuary 
sy, Ca profaned “Et in the holiest place 
ce assails us? 
Masan. Apprehensions dread 
O’ercome mée.— Yet, it surely cannot be-#* 
Tm ible! The tyrant ad not Veriture fo" eno’ 
ra. Ay, he has mote than ventured all thou fe if at, 
With impi my et and worldly ited defied ws" 


ee A ph 
Masan. aris 
Thy thunderbolt, oh Heaven! and T wiker” rie 
ra. Full reverently, a peaceful band we-weilt, 
Priests,—old men,-~women, and our little ones, © 
To solemnize this anniv ’ 
Of blest St John. Then’ su y there came phepOady f 
“ fabodthisey, ene habeblons locket pedi) 22% 
ona dood : p gad £ 
Nor priests, nor women ;—shamefully’ a us’ us 
Even cast on earth the church’s holiest yates heat 
ee Libs,’ Sic X Sie Jos 
And horridsimprecatianis." All the saaen sen oe 4 
Our haughty’ ‘urged them ‘on sautedStrike-? Steike ! me' 
They cried, “ @itd:spare not! ‘Tread them under foot ! 


ord 
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For this is the command of royal Arcos !”— 
We fled in terror; our poor children here, 
Within an hair’s breadth of their horses’ feet ,— 
Almost were -_— ed. ) 
Children ing. 
Oh, father, hee eve us! 
The cruel, fearful men ! 
Masan. (With frightful composure.) It is resolved !— 
Now do I know the path which I must climb: 
Laura, go cast that net into the fire,— 
Henceforth our wonted toil is at an end. 
Laura. Why thine eyes so fiercely ? Oh be calm ! 
Why clench thy and knit thy brows so sternly ? 
What would’st thou do? These men indeed were hirelings, 
And but fulfill’d their duty. 
Masan. This 1 know: 
My vengeance is not aim’d at them. A child 
Alone is angry with the rod that struck him : 
I crush the arm who wielded it. 
Laura. Oh Heaven ! 
Masaniello, art thou then insane ? 
One word presumptuous now, would cost thy life. 
Masan. With words indeed I shall not rest contented—, 
Now let me go !— 
Laura. Again I say, what would’st thou ? 
Thy looks are terrible.—So have I ne’er 
Beheld thee till this day. 
Masan. *Tis true—Till now 
Thou saw’st me not awake—I was a dreamer ; 
Now first I know myself—I am indeed 
But a poor fisherman: A man of might, 


And mg | is held our Duke of Arcos— 


But J am the avenging scourge of heaven ! 
(He rushes out.) 

Laura. Ye saints protect us! Never till this hour 
His eyes have roll’d so wildly.—Now the fire 
Has broken forth, that I so i have striven 
bh rhe to : The —_ 
Now fiercely rages—and my words, ! 
Unwittingly have fann’d it Tato fury! 


We have said that the language in mysteries of their own profession, Pe- 
the p ing scene is but tame; but ronne giving lessons to his’less expe- 
this was b e commen nt of ioe ac 04 comrade, Their oe aie 

y, in all probability, sys tically which occupies six pages, takes 
Piedad by the oie and it will be in the interior of a church, where they 
found, that the style improves as the walk aside, when Masaniello again ap- 
action advances.—The next scene ex- pears, and watch him while he utters 
hibits two robbers, Peronne and Pietro, the following prayer or soliloquy :— 
who hold a spirited dialogue on. the . 


Masan. Now do I know my duty, heavenly Father ! 
I have not woke in vain! I know at last, 
Who is Masaniello! But if woe 


Or happiness, m on is appointed, 

Thou only Raow at To quant thy sanctuary, 

Place me even like a tower of strength ; or change 
Thy servant to a sword of wrath, to strike 

Where’er thou mark’st thy victims ;—and when thus 
My duty is fulfill’d, I y die ! 

But all alone, I cannot succeed : 

Maerker > then assistance! Hither send 

Spirits of death and murder, for blest angels 
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Where wickedness so foully taints the air, wads tieslg gov 
Would ne’er descend... Therefore from realms acturs'd, ' 
Send if thou wilt.a demon of destruction !-— sis jy 
But hear my solemn vows :—If I in vain 
Have thus been chosen,—if I from duty shrink, 
Nor hope nor succour then be mine! I claim 
Fit punishment—eternal condemnation! . 
Cie rises from the altar,—stands silently, and looking wildly 
forward.. 


Peronne (drawing nearer.) y starest thou thus into the va- 
t 


cant. air ? , 
Would’st thou catch motes that in. the sunbeams play ? 
Or strivest thou here with angels, while on earth, « - « - 
To make acquaintance? 

Pietro. Nay, disturb him not ; 
He prays. If he beholds an angel’s form, 
Let him not look on thine. He cannot choose, 
But deem thou art a devil. 

Peronne. Flattering words !— 
Ho, friend, What see’st thou there ?—He stands unmoved, 
And speechless as a statue ; yet, one way 


Remains to rouse him. 
(Strikes him on the shoulder.) 
Comrade ! art thou dumb ? 
Masan. (With cold sternness.) By Heaven, the wretched State 
I shall restore ! 
Shell perish Footer d nae eho as fully.) 
Ss perish !— Peronne laughs at him scornfully. 
Laugh’st thou ?—If all hell should laugh, 
My purpose were unchanged—It shall be bo! 
Peron. (Goorapetie) as umorous brother this !—Thou speak’st 


in 

Beyond thyself—Look at thy garments, friend!— .. 
Thou hast not well for thine own wants provided,— 
And thou, forsooth, would’st free the state ? 
. pcre ome thou igus . ge 

or s or courage, then, in brave attire ! 
Had I but one or ones stand by me, 
Thou should’st ere long know what I can achieve, 
Aud who I am! 

Peron. Stranger, thy words and looks 
Indeed amaze me. But think not thou speak’st 
With cowards here. Know’st thou my name?—Peronne ~ 
Has never earn’d a craven’s reputation. 
Say, friend, what would’st thou do?—Here thou behold’st 
Two faithful brethren, whom the torturing wheel 
May not appall. We shall unite with thee ! 

*st thou such aid as ours ?—daggers well proved p— 


See how they glisten ! 
(The robbers draw their daggers.) 
Masan. Murderers—Banditti ! 
With such must then my glorious deeds be shared ? 
Well—in your hands the brightly gleams, 
While in the earth neg , rusting lies 
The battle-sword of heroes! Not in vain, 
At such a moment, hast thou proffer’d me 
A bloody hand, and, though from. hell it came, 
Thus would I grasp it !—But our compact still 
(As Heaven and freedom to my heart are dear) 
Shall solemnly be ratified —Peronne, 


Give me thy hand— , . wotiod 
‘(They shake: hands.) 





Now shalt thou know ‘gainst ; i 

My rage has been excited—'Tis no' foe — 
against my life or humble fortune— — 

Him could I not thus hate—It is the serpent 

That sucks away the life blood of our state, 
lingering misery would devote. 

Villains ! I know, you, for base lucre’s sake; 

Have murder’d the defeneeless—W omen, babes, 

You would relentless sacrifice! But you 

Are angels, when contrasted with the fiends 

Who rule us here. To our good king am I 

death—His representative 

him, and our executioners— 
soe’er their names— 


That aims 


And ail to 


Faithful to 
Them do T hate, how 


I have not known such confidence ! 


Peron. Thy 
And fiery glances, wi 


I am thy man | 


mM Peronne 
Is bail for thee, that in a murderous deed, 
Conceal’d and base, thou would’st be firm and faithful ! 
But here our deeds are noble and heroic— 


Heed little what is sacred—yet shalt thou 

Kneel down and swear. The worm that never dies, 
The fire that never quenches—these 
The perjurer’s recompense—Even unto thee 


Such things are fearful ! 


of fidelity from each of the robbers ; 
and the monk Genuine (a base hypo- 
crite) ratifies their partnership by his 


holy presence. This concludes the first . 
act. ; 


Laura (Enters pale and dishevelled.) 
Ah me! what horrid voices all around ! 


Who has been here? ; 


Masan. ’Tis I, my love! Fear i 
here, my heart’s belov: 
thou would’st not speak so loudly : 


Laura. Thou 
But with thyself 
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thy mean attire, 
Are strangely mateh’d—But I have seen ere now 
ight diamonds glitter from ignoble moulds. 





CAprit, 


shall be 


to.him by St Januarius in a superna- 
tural visitation. He is now joined b 
other conspirators, among the disaf- 
fected citizens, and hands the sword to 
them, to prove if any one has strength 
to draw it from the scabbard ; but they 
all fail in this attempt. He then takes 
it himself, draws and wields it with 
the greatest facility, They all acknow- 
ledge him for their chosen leader, and, 
after some farther consultation, retire. 
Masaniello is then. joined by Laura, 
who had been awoke by the tumult ; 
and the succeeding dialogue shall be 
transcribed entire. 


! « 
, and all alone ?— 





Or is it all a dream? M t Ivheard 
Such hollow whi 9 
Nay, swords and 


and such rough 
clashing all the night. 


hoarse voices ,— 
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ja Nay, dearest, be composed. 
me thou soul's ot ime" eter far mer 


fy oes Of fen | whet moam. Skies! seendla sae 


Masan. Ask not,—I scarcely know myself their import ! 
Laura. Oh Heaven | 1 reooghine that sword! methinks: 
It is the same that.in my dream Isaws, wot f weld 
It issued from a, grave ; you seized it then, «».).~ rf 
ohana 8. 
You drew the murderous ee sbiginec! cA 


ya elma nay 
A scream awoke me,— twas our children’s oy 
That in their sleep were scar’d. 
—— A ~~ oh 
Was Oh Laura ! if the. palm.tree.grows | 
Green on my grave, full gladly with my blood 
Will I sustain it. ; \ 
Moms, ene heels he ares night thou heard’ 
asan. a, th t t st 
Were not the work of en tenn sir 
Have secretly held council. Yet I call’d: 
On Heaven to be the witness.of our bond, , 
And shall ‘nat reat sib all-aw Dosw Sabateee °: 
Laura. Unhappy presel ie-newinie ts oy 
Masan. "Tis past! eh «tae fark 
The morn of freedom now begins to dawn : 
Those that our oath has bound now wait for me. ~ (>: 
Thou tremblest—Is it hope or fear that moves thee ? 
Laura. Nay, think not I can all a woman's fears 
Abjure. O let me weep upon thy breast,——~ 
Once more, but. for one moment there enjoy 
A dream of wonted rest—even in the neat - 
Thy Laura with her children may go forth, 
Lost and forlorn, to seek thy lifeless frame ! wy 


Sinks into his’ arms.) 
Masan. Be calm and brave, my Laura! e. have need 
Of all my strength,—O melt it not by tears ! 


Heaven ewy. my witness I do hold thee dearer ~ 
Even than the heart thou rendest, or the life 


» "Phat not to me belongs, but Him ‘who gave it. 


No!—To the deep 1 must unshrinki 3 gam met 
* And with the storm contend, even if hey Lt a 


I ee of Heaven !—Know’st thou ig 
What mean these w Lo! now my native land “" jac 
Jo lie 8 vated thasyop tha veoral wat Ge —_ 
Breaks on the distant rocks, m brethren stand iad, Soil 
on the shore;—s: rill waar pag pie | 


But to my grave! 
Laura. Oh generous, noble heart ! 
How mean must I a: pear, by thee contrasted ! 
Hasten and save ! Laura must not nag thee ; 
Yet can I not repress j fren > ions! - 


See there our children! In their dreams, to thee, 
They stretch their arms imploring. Woe to aeons 
The fatherless ! 

Masan. ‘This combat too! Ah, nature, A 
I must now rend thee from my heart—though Hie Ly 9 
Itself were therewith torn away. — Weep po patos 

(Embraving*the efeildren.) 
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CAprily 


Hf I too strongly clasp you—Heaven alone 
Knows if on earth I shell, again behold you ! 
Laura! farewell! farewell !—Heaven ou! 
coin ; We (Rushes out.) 
’. Zaura. Ay—hear him, Heaven! Forgive, and strengthen me, 
That I may not in ish of my heart, 
Follow his steps, and leave these little ones ! 


Poor innocents! you draw 


we 


spirit down, 


And hold it here. . If heaven's gates were thrown open, 
And angel forms appeared to welcome me, 


pit: 
A ve 
But why should 


To chain down like mine own u 
Why should I be his enemy, an 


Make every conflict heavier to 
Rather should I, like his good 
And now, methinks, I am his 


’s wreath, I could not grasp it, 
here, and unprotected ! 
I that soaring spirit strive 


n this earth ? 
by tears 
be borne ? 

1, aid him ; 
evil genius. 


Forgive me, heaven! And yet, I am a mother ! 
No parent could condemn me, If I sought 


To check him, and his anger 


to divert, 


By tears and supplications. Yet I shall not— 
I seek not this! Go then, Musaniello ! 


Pursue thy a? of glory! I indeed 


Would 


y follow thee, if ties like these 


Withheld me not! Henceforth one trace of grief 
Thou shalt not in these eyes behold again, 
Till all has been fulfill’d.— What sounds are these, 


The clash of swords, and angry shouts ! 


The rest of this act would, on the 
stage, prove highly effective ; it exhi- 
bits the progress and first consequences 
of the conspiracy. The sounds heard 
by Laura proceeded from the market- 


place, where a skirmish takes be- 
tween the conspirators, with iel- 
lo at their head, and the Spanish guard. 


Afterwards Filmarino, the venerable 
arch-bishop, re-appears, and holds a 
conversation with Genuino (the Je- 
suit monk,) and afterwards with Ma- 
saniello, upon which occasion the lat- 
ter asserts his importance as the chosen 
as of Heaven,” (a title which 
used to be conferred on Attila.)—To 
this, fellows an effective scene with 
Matalone, a nobleman who has for 
some time been imprisoned as a revo- 
, lutionist, but has now been chosen by 
the Duke of Arcos, as a favourite of 
the people, to convey to them a reno- 
vation of their old —the Mag- 
na Charta of King Philip. He is lis- 
tened to with great attention by Ma- 
saniello, but the monk Genuino desires 
= ~s at the manuscript, and imme- 

iately pronounces it to be a forgery. 
This instantly produces a great. tu- 
mult, and the people wish to punish 
Matalone with instant death ; but Ma- 


( Tumult without.) 
woe, woe ! 
( Exit.) 

saniello represents to them that the 
crime rests wholly on the Duke of Ar- 
cos, and orders Matalone to be taken 
inte custody, and led away to prison, 
which orders are immediately executed 
by Peronne and others. Masaniello 
then makes a lon ch to the le, 
which we should willingly annua, 
if long extracts were not requisite from 
the fourth and fifth acts. There is 
next a scene with the Duke of Arcos, 
who runs an equal risk with his agent 
Matalone, and is saved only by taking 
refuge in a church, and the interposi- 
tion of Filmarino. This act is wound 
up with a dialogue between Matalone, 
now a prisoner, and Peronne, in a sub- 
terraneous cavern. In the course of 
this conversation, Matalone is skilful 
enough to e the villain Peronne 
to join with him in a new and separate 
conspiracy, involving the ruin and 
death of Masaniello. Thus a counter- 
plot is formed, exhibiting the first (in 
this play) of these masterstrokes, by 
which he inventive genius of Inge- ~ 
man is distinguished, of which more 
will appear as we advance. 

We must now post may through 
the third act... It opens with a solilo- 
quy of the Duke of Arcos, who after- 
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wards holds long consultations with former, buton dialogues we must 
Genuino and with Filmarino. e not sealant on tt Nothing being 
iety and wisdom of the latter are fine- more tiresome to the reader (or to our- 
fy contrasted with the, low cunning, ' selves,) than, mere analysis, we shall 
hypocrisy, and utter villainy of the give th 
SCENE Il. 
Interior of a Church.—MasanitL_o, GENUINO. 
Gen. Now, let me wish thee joy! Methinks, great hero, 
Thy work ere lo shall be fulfil “d—and I seesile 
Shall hail in thee the Brutus of our land! 
Masan. That greeting will attend me on the scaffold ! 
But ’tis no matter ! If the seeds now sown | 
With bloody hand shall rise on high, mine eyes . 
Full y will I close—though they have not 
Beheld the happy fruits. 
Gen. Why with such thoughts 
Torment thyself? 
Masan. Father, such thoughts to me 
Are joyful, and exalt my soul to Heaven! 
If yonder 1 behold my. Saviour’s form, 
With thorns upon his meekly bending head, 
And blood upon his agonizing breast, 
I envy even the robber, who by, him 
Forgiven in his last hour, was borne,away 
To Paradise. 
Gen. Nay, thither by the grace : 
Of Heaven we all shall come. Truly ’tis great 
This life to sacrifice ; but greater still 
To use it well on earth. 
Masan. Therefore to-da 


I use my life—to-morrow, I perchance 
‘Am ealf'd to offer it in sacriftee. 

Gen. Nay, this I hope not.—lIn the rolls of fame 
Thy name will shine magnificently blazon’d.;— %. 
And when the people, with their chains, as now, 

Are struggling, they will cry with yoices hoarse, 
In vain for Masaniello!—yY et, to thee 
a not in pine own fies , saaay ' 
N not thus proudly. From approving Heaven 
Alone can fore flow. e dust which here en 
The Almighty has employed shall be like chaff 
Cast to the winds, and be no more remember'd. 
Gen. But therefore should the flowers that spring on earth 
Be cropt before the storm winds come to tear I 
_ Even this life is a treasure,—and if thou 
Scorn’st its enjoyments, thou disdain’st indeed 
The works of Heaven. 
eee Such went, ie Sean, 
e serpent might have ; 

Gen. (Aside). Ha! have I then 
Betray'd myself ?—( Aloud.) Well, be it as thou wilt— 
We differ in our Ja » not in thought. 

If now the Viceroy all our claims has granted, 
And all thy plans have fairly been ‘d, 
be noble deeds must not be under-rated. 
ift up thyself from poverty to wealth— 
From mean estate to power and dignity ! 
Thou wilt not now refuse, in minor points, 
To humour the great Duke, nor lightly shed 
The blood of innocent men. 
Vou. IX. G 


e next scene entire. 
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Masan. What blood tiust h : 
de chee wa eaven determine : 


Rasher this | know—that vont the throne 
ty Duke place me by his side, 
I Ect ut stand there, with sword in hand, 


Until the people from their chains were free, 
And then unto my humble cot return. 
Gen. How! wouldst thou then reject the of fortune ? 
Masan. What call’st thou fortune? If I live to see 
Our country’s en won, then a | 
In our poor cottage, in my Laura's arms 
Amid our children, waits me. If I fall, 
Then angels welcome me to realms of light, 
Where even that robber has more dignity, 
Than here the mightiest hero. 
Gen. See’st thou not. 
That thou art call’d to better services 
Than catching fish and mending nets ?>-—Wert thou 
So fortunate as from the deep to drag 
A rare and costly pearl, that might for thee 
Rich luxuries obtain, and aid ae 
Would’st thou then cast it from thee ? 
Masan. Holy father, 
I understand thee :—Thou would’st share with me 
The luxuries from that pearl derived. So oft 
Have I to thee confess’d, now let me be 
Confessor in my turn. 
Gen. I call it not 


A sin, to set a value here 
On this life’s 5 faely | cn 
That as I have m caliper sing, Senin 
I would thy fortune, —bu name 
And w sear’ glory stil remain thine own. 
Think ! thou, hast that when first thy plans 
Were all fulfill’d; would’st not then ae 
My faithful services. ' 

Masan: de seg hice uy 
I could the monk who sand before me, 
For he is snake !— 


e the accurs ‘ 
Hence! Brom my sght— rac aah thou understood me ! 
Gen. Nay, for thine own T counsell’d thee, 
And merit not thine anger. I in 
Have understood thee better than thou think’st, 
But now no more must aid the vision wild 
That first inspired thee. True twas amiable, 
Aad chews ot eS Sr ee aay 
y one great thought and reigning princip’ 
Whether correct or false it spatter HOE 
Nor will the stream of passion pause for reason. 
Thou deem’dst it greater life to sacrifice, 
Than here to use it, for the weal of men ; 
I did encourage thee—for I foresaw 
Without the visionary confidence 
That thou wert chosen the avenging of Heaven, 
‘Thou would’st not for our lib-rties contend ; 
But now, as I believe the goal is won— 
"Tis time that I should from thy sight withdraw 
The darkening veil, and from such dreams awake thee ; 
That in reality thou should’st rejoice, 
And —o—~ the treasure, whereon foolish! 
st to close thine eyes.—Go, seize it boldly, 
en it is thine! 
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' Masan. Thou Satan, get behind me! 
Go from my sight—I hate and I despise thee !— 
These were thy pions hopes, and I forsooth 


Was in thy han 
And at thy music my poor 


a pipe to play upon, 


to hell 


Should dance before thee! Thou hast err’d. From dreams 
Thou hast indeed awoke me. While thou tear’st 
The dark veil from my sight, thy mask hath fall’n ; 


Thou stand’st at 
Of all earth’s 
Thou worm ! thou vi 


before me 1 y 
crew the most accursed. 
! to thy native earth 


Return !—Go hide within thy kindred mud 
Thy loathsome form !—Thou art too base for man 


To tread 
I am indeed thé a’ 


.—Thy words have not deceived me. 
venging scourge of Heaven, 


And in Heaven’s name I swear, if thou again 
Comest in my sight, even were it at the altar, 
This arm shall hurl thee straight to hell. Away— 


Thou scum ! thou reptile ! 
With this fine burst of indignation 
from Masaniello, it seems as if the 


ius of Ingeman had in this tragedy 
cought awoke; and all that fol- 
lows is animated and powerful. In- 
deed, from this point, the chief in- 
terest first commences. The monk 
Genuinois henceforth established as the 
ification of that evil Principle, 


on which all ic interest directly or 
indirectly 3.and we almost re- 
gret that in this article we did not be- 
in with the third act, and leave out 
comparatively tame composition by 
which it is To the conver- 
sation with the monk just now quoted 
follows a rapid succession of scenes, 
which, for variety and stage effect, 
have seldom been equalled. ‘There is 
an affecting dialogue with Laura, then 
ae hbishop Filmari 
where the arc arino again 
appears, and where Masaniello’s power 
and importance are fully established. 
Then the counterplot of Matalone and 
Peronne is b t forward. The lat- 
ter rushes on Masaniello, and endea- 
vours to stab him to the heart ; but the 
hero receives only a slight wound, 
strikes Peronne to the earth, and points 
his sword to his throat. He spares his 
life for the moment, however, but or- 
ders him into custody, and to execu- 
tion. There is then a long beautiful 
dial with Laura, which winds up 
this third act. 

Through the fourth act, the play 
continues to rise in interest. It begins 
with a long consultation between the 
Viceroy and Genuino, in which the 
former appears now fully sensible of 
the power of Masaniello, and the nex 


of the people, 


cessity of granting to the people a full 
peer: Po of their rights, ra the lat- 
ter betrays his stedfast purposes of 
treachery and revenge. cosmo 
he proposes, that when Masaniello 
comes to receive the ratification of the 
an end shall be put to his 
career by means of poison. The Duke 
not without astonishment 
indignation ; and the monk then 

alicaes that there are varieties 


I of the 
people, at the Church of St Ludi- 
vico, ‘where Masaniello appears, no 

oi oe 7 but > 
a “prince! our, an 
makes several pr to the assem- 
bly, on which we regret not having 
time to dwell. 
After this we find ourselves again 
in the audience ‘hall of the palace ; 
Masaniello, still in his princely attire, 
is received by the Duke with respect 
and kindness, having now come only 
to obtain the final ts for which he 
had'stipulated, and then peaceably to 
Jay down his arms, and submit hence- 
forth to the regular government. Ac- 
cordingly, after an amicable dialogue 
of four or five pages, the Duke offers 
him a parting cup of wine, which has 
been craftily dru; Genuino, 
oe has been watching all that goes 
orward.) Masaniello empties the cup, 
and to the astonishment of the Duke, 
even before he leaves the palace, draws 
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his sword, and betrays all the symp- lurk in weep Sinan His situation is 


toms of incipient rage and insanity! afterwards fully developed in the fol- 
He knows intel that nie pen omy lowing interview with Laura, at his 
injured, th eknowsnot by whom, own cottage. 

nor how, but declares that murderers 


SCENE Iv. 
Masaniello’s hut. Laura, alone. 


Where stay’st thou? I have waited thee so long 
And anxiously ! With such unquiet thoughts 
I struggled not, even when thy bark was lost 
On the wild waves,—when threatening clouds arose ; 
Or even when earth itself, with murmurings deep, 
Beneath our foots trembled ;—when the smoke 
Around Vesuvius roll’d in blacker wreaths, 
And screaming birds fled from th’ approaching storm ; 
Anxious I was indeed, but not as now, 
For ocean.is not fearful, as the sea 
Of blood, whereon thou now art driven. More firm 
Thy footsteps were even on the trembling earth, 
Than now, when fires rage in the breasts of men, 
When every heart, like a volcano, hides 
Within its folds internal rage and woe. 
Where art thou? Now I hear him! (Goes to the door.) 
Heaven be praised ! ’ 


SCENE V. 


Laura, MasaniELign 
Laura. Come to my arms ! 
(Masaniello stands silently, leaning on his drawn sword.) 
Nay, how is this? Thou stand’st 
Dark—silent—motionless |! And look’st on earth, 
As if before thee an abyss were yawning ! 
See’st thou not thine own Laura? Silent still ! 
Tell me, for God’s.sake, what has happened ?>—-Speak ! 
Masan. (Suddenly starting, and with wild looks.) Ha! haste thee ! 
haste! Give me another dress! _. 
This burns me—tortures all my frame like fire,— 
Nay, hell itself is burning in my sou! ! 
Laura. Heaven ! What has thus disturbed thee ! 
Masan. Nothing—nothing— 
But I shall never be a man again! 
Haste—haste, I say ! These garments make me mad ! 
Laura. Oh heaven, what mean’st thou ? 
Masan. See’st thou not the wreath 
Of hideous serpents they have twin’d around me, 
Who scorch me with a thousand fiery ton P— 
aoe ha I seals Now shall it ne proved, 
If, when t rags are gone, aught can appall 
The soul of Masaniello Tearing his dress.) 
Thus no more 
Shall yéu pollute our atmosphere—no more 
Shall I have fire or water—no, nor air 
In common with the ts; Laura, go,— 
Call the Centurion nt any watch to-day ! 
Laura. (Going.) Oh woe ! He has been dreadfully incens’d! 
Masan. At last, these gilded villains shall be taught, 
That justice will not ever sleep,—that I 
Am not in vain the avenging scourge of Heaven ! 
Captain enters. 
Capt. What has our Ruler to propose ? 
Maw n. Go cenit 
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Command the péople all to'kindle'torches;. 9 =” 

This is an holiday—it shall be kept 

With splendour, as becomes a festival ! 

But for rie lights our people shall not pay ; 

That is the kingdom’s and our Vi 8 part ! 

Hasten! Fire every palace !—It will gleam 

O’er all the city !—Haste thee teed away | Ty gag Captain.) 
Laura. That was a horrid mandate! But to. think 

Of deeds like these, I tremble. Oh, have pity ! 

Have pity on the people. Where is now 

Thy wonted clemency ? 
Masan. "Tis where I am 

Myself, —Masaniello !—Thine old friend ! 

Can’st thou remember him? The man indeed’ 

Who stand’st before thee is no more the calm, _ 

Contented, humble fisherman,—but great 

In power and dignity. Not therefore blest— 


Not quiet and con —but a stern 
Administrator of relen _ 
With bloody sword in han 


Laur. Oh, dearest husband ! 
| looks are pa! so wild and horrible. 
asan. Ay, truly !—are mine eyes not caget 0 sortie — 
And my lips parch’d and burning ?—’Tis for 
I strongly thirst—and lo! my hands are ie 
Convulsively, like tiger claws—In truth 
I am a tiger, Laura! But not, therefore, 
I persecute tlie tame and innocent flocks— 
I seek wild beasts of prey—devourers fierce— 
Who feed upon the weak and the defenceless— . 
Them prostrate at my feet, I shall behold. 
Laura. Oh, dearest ! when hast thou been thus pertutb'd ? 
Masan. That 1 know not! Nor can I-much mange e 
I am but newly changed to what I am— | 
But to such moods thou must be us ‘d—Hereafter 
I shall not change again! Listen! ( Tumult without.) 
Dost hear 
Those acclamations ? Hark! This Ido love! 
The festival, when sword and fire unite 
Is double—See’st thou not that rudd ms gleam 
Already spread on high ?. Thus shall we read: 
Even in the vault of heaven, our liberty ! 
Laura. Woe, woe! Have mercy! See the palace —_ 
Already all in flames ! 
Masan. And art thou not 
Rejoiced by such a sight? It is the mansion 
Of the proud Matalone! He indeed 
Would have blown up in the air for his diversion 
Some hundred thousand citizens. Now comes 
The time of vengeance. Ho! centurion— 
(A soldier enters. ) 
Let criminal judges straightway be appointed, 
(Chosen from the best of the pain) wel a scaffold 
Erected in Toledo-street. Henceforth 
Shall executioners be stationed there, 
Our sentence to fulfil on the condemn’d— 
Justice too long has slept! 
Tura. Masaniello! 
By all our love, I charge thee ! 
Masan. Name no more 
That word of mildness !- To mine ear it sounds 
Like flute tones in a darksome grave. No more 
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Bring the lost lovely paintings te my sight, 
Of banish’d hope and joy ; an evil 
Hath marr’d their beauty, now one only hue 
Can I behold—’tis blood-red, . 
Laura. Heaven us! (Filmarino enters hastily.) 
Filmar. iello! knowest thou that thy people 
Rage all abroad with fire and sword ? 


‘asan. Ay, truly, 
With fire and sword—so should it be! 
Filmar. What say’st thou ? 
Masaniello, was it who gave 
These raging men the firebrands ? 
Masan. i » it was— 
inp Mlasing-yethsnos thie e-pleuent sight? 
Are blazing—is not this a t sight 
Filmar. \ nfounded.) Im ible! Is this Masaniello ? 
Masan. told thee so? ‘tis all indeed that now 
Remains of what he was ; thou say’st the town 
Is burning bravely—But, feel here,—the fire 


(Pointing to his forehead.) 
more fiercely ! : 


tlmar. Heaven, he is insane! 
Laura. He’s mad—he’s mad—help—help ! ( Rushes out.) 
Filmar. Masaniello, 
Thou hast been—thou art ill. 
Masan. How say’st thou? ill? 
It seems to me, that many will bear witness— 
ep we & ee well ! 
When saw’st thou me more pow 
Filmar. Far more po 


oe So ee ee 
Extended o'er thyself—no farther. Now 
eee ee 

o 


, regain thyself, 
rage throughout the city ; 
but one day in 
is is an holyday ? 
Masan. What would’st thou with thy crosses in the air, 
Confessor,— father ? He, indeed, 


(A Soldier enters.) 

Centurion! warn the people, it is Sundsy ; 
Let fire and sword until to-morrow rest ! 

Film. Thy blood is heated,— Pray thee, go to sleep,— 
And may the fiends of darkness fly from thee ! 

Masan. The fiends! nay, let them come, I fear them not ; 
Even with all hell now, boldly shall I combat ; 
I shall not sleep—a ruler must not sleep,— 
No, I shall roam abroad, and watch for those 
Who slumber. 















He now reverts again to the = collecting, in hi¢ madness, the enor 
es mous wickedness of: the monk, is 
we have already mentioned, and re- last roused to! a sudden) paroxysm 
members at last its ic conclusion. rage, afd stabs him, as he believes, 
He then rushes out with.drawn sword, the heart: The monk falls; but the 
in hand,—and the act.concludes with wound though severe, is ni 
a short soliloquy of Filmarino. ' The duke instantly calls for his guards, 
We now come to the fifth and last who déclare that they were unable to 
act of this singular production, which, prevent the éntrance: of the maniac ; 
whatever may be its defects, certainly Genuino and Masaniello aré then borne 
Bok A arene what the away severally, |... 
author may, with more experience, be e next scene, saree | the most 
able to accomplish. This last act. opens ical of the while play), is in the 
with a dialogue between. the Duke of church-yard ef St Maria del Carmino; 
Arcos and Sebastiano, one of his chief a grave is by chanée newly opened, 
nobles,—where the madnesg and out- and a skeleton lies: by its side. The 
rageous conduct of Masanielloarecom- moon palely gleams. The church is 
mented on. BS ay citizens -— heard doen ap and then are 
come in, complaining uries they © leep notes organ. 
have sustained from tha, teeunpente The first dialogue here is between 
Genuino is also present’ on this occa- Filmarino and Laura, who is now wan- 
sion ; and in the midst of their consul- dering chest in search of her husband, 
ties 


tation, Masaniello himself, to the great broke.away from his » 
terror of the monk, suddenly spe e no one knows whither. 
in the audience room, and an highly The archbishop ini to 
effective scene occurs, which we have her all the advice and consolation in 
not left time even to analyse. Inthe his power,—and’ they retire. | 
course of it, Genuino, who has been Masaniello appears, and we gladly 
sculking in a corner, attracts suddenly ‘break the course of tiresome analysis 
the notice of Masaniello, They con- by transcribing the scene. 

verse together ; and the latter fully re- : lt 


SCENE V.- 


The pve wen d of St Maria del Carmino.—An open grave, and a Skele« 
the in the tee of it—-Moonlight. . 


Masan. ( Alone.) Darker it grows at every I take ; 
Soon then Se fo be wholly Sight. —So Sg , 
The deepening clouds have hung around my brow, 

Scarce can I recollect how look’d of yore 2 

The smiling face of day! yet untolight ; 

Through darkness must we pass,—tis but transition |— 

Perhaps, perhaps !—But dreadful is that hour! . 

Would it were past! (Looking back.) I am not here alone ! 

Still follow me, tried age am and friends ! 

Our march is through a dar countty here,— 

But light ere long will dawn.—Ha!_ now look there: 
(was gladness on perceiving the grave.) 

Look, and rejoice.. We had gone far astray : 

But here, at last, a friendly port awaits us,— 

An inn of rest. I was y tired, 

And sought for shelter,—now I find this hut ; 

‘Truly ’tis somewhat dusky, low and narrow ; 

No matter! "Tis enough,—we want no more. 


( Observes the skeleton.) 
Ha, ha! ‘here lies the owner of the cottage, 
And soundl »—Hollo! wake up my friend ! 


How worn he looks! How hollow are his cheeks! 

Hu! and how pale when moonlight gleams upon him ! 
He has upon our freedom thought so deeply, _ 
And @n the blood which it would cost,—that he 








. 
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Is turn’d himself to naked joints and bones.* (Shales the skeleton.) 
Friend! may I go into thy hut a while, 
And rest me there ? Thou see’st that I am weary,— 
Yet choose not like thyself to lay me down, 
And bask here in the moonshine—He is silent— 
Yet hark !—There was a sound—a strange vibration, 
That touched me like a = cooling wing— 
Who whisper’d thus ?>—Haply.it was the wind, 
Or was it he who spoke so? He, perchance,t 
Has lost his voice too, by long inward strife, 
And whispers thus, even like the night wind’s rustling. 
(Looks round surprised.) 
Ha, ha! Masaniello, thou’rt deceived ! 
This is a grave—this man is dead—and here, 
Around thee are the realms of death. How strangely 
One’s senses are beguiled—Hush, hush ! 
‘ (Music of the choir from the church.) 
Who sin 


gs 
In tones so deep and hollow ‘mid the graves? 
It seems as if night-wandering spirits woke 
A death song .—Ha ! there’s light, too, in the church ; 
I shall go there and pray. Long time has past, 
And I have wander'd fearfully ; my heart 
Is now so heavy, I must pray ! ( Exit into the church.) 


ary this succeed dialogues between several citizens and soldiers of the S 
ish guard, who are anxious to secure Masaniecllo, but look on him witha 
superstitious terror, and dare not follow him into the church. Then comes the 
death-scene of Genuino, who is finally cut off by an accidental use of poison, 
which he had designed for Masaniello, and which is inflicted on the monk by 
the mistake of his physician. Next follows a very beantiful scene in the in- 
terior of the church, where Masaniello, by prayer, and the assistance of Filma- 
rino, has once more regained his faculties of memory and reason. Filmarino 
having solemnly pronounced his blessing over him, retires, leaving Masaniello, 
as he believes, in perfect.safety. Scarcely, however, has he time to utter another 
“ affecting soliloquy, which we must not pause to transcribe, when three of the 
Spanish guard rush ‘armed into the church. Believing them to be friends, Ma- 
saniello advances to meet them, when they instantly discharge their carabines, 
and shoot him through the heart, disa ing immediately, and leaving him 
to die unattended. His last words have just been uttered, when Laura enters 
with her children. 
Laura. Where shall: I seek him? 
- Children. Father—father ! hear us ! 
Laura. 'He wanders all alone, so weak and wilder’d— 
' Oh Heaven, let me but find him! | (Sees the body.) 
Woe! woe ! woe! 

Hast thou then heard my prayer, but to destroy 

All earthly hope for ever! Masaniello— 

Love ! dearest ! art thou gone ? 

: (Kneeling with the children over the body.) 


FILMARINO enters. 
Film. Have murderers then 





* The ingenious translator of “‘ Sintram,”’ will here be reminded again of Lear’s 
“* ‘What—have his daughters brought him to this pass ?” 
+ We despair’d of rendering the original here. It stands thus :— 
“ Hm ! det er vist en Brystsotiz, 
Som alt har steennet Talen’s Redskab ud, 
Og hvidsker som et a igiennem Natten.” 























Profaned the holiest place ? Then woe to them ! 

Such crimé meets no forgiveriess. Ay, he is fall’ii ! 

Close, Laura, then his eyes, Be calm,—and now 

Let him in repose. He has indeed 

Encounter'd his last earthly strife,—and triumph’d. 

Listen ! He charged me, when we last, 

With benedictions for thee,—and for him | 

I shall not fail‘in every solemn rite. 

What crimes soe’er in madness he committed, _ . 

inst him are not reckon’d. Peace be with thee 

ou greatest man of Naples !—Heaven’s avenger ! 

Still let the people for whom thou hast fought 

Ungrateful, rage against thee, even in dea 

Yet thou hast won a glorious wreath, whose light 

Will shine in future ages, nor decay 

Long as the heart of man holds Freedom dear— 

And when her last faint traces we behold, 

Masaniello’s loss shall be deplored. 

( The curtain falls.) 


Thus ends the Tragedy of Masaniello. We cannot expect that the ad- 
mirers of our ‘‘ Hore Germanice” will in a like degree approve the pro- 
ductions of the Danish School. There is a wide difference i in the style 
and taste of the two nations. Yet from the meagre story of Masaniello, Inge- 
man has originated a work to which it is impossible tnlinatihe praise of high 
inventive powers ; and it is probable that, like Oehlenschlager, he has, in this 
instance, written too rapidly to allow time for the developement of imagination. 
Of his poetical romance the “ Black Knights,” or the Tragedy of “ Blanca,” 
we a i i give an abstract in some future number. 





LETTER From * * * * * *, 


Inclosing Hymn to Christopher North, Esq. 


SIR, 
I Loox upon it to be the duty of every liege poet of these reals, such as I 
flatter myself I am, to follow in the eternal campaign of poetry his anointed 
King, with as much devotion as in old times the feudal retainers followed their 
barons bold to the wars. He must be obtuse indeed, who does not. perceive that 
the poetical monarch of merry England is the Poet Laureate, and to him our 
allegiance is due. Now, Sir, Dr Southey has lately made an incursion into the 
ancient territory of the hexameter, and in so doing, has quitted himself as a 
man. It, therefore, is manifest that we, who are his subjects, should instantly 
march after him, to show our obedience. The instant I read his “‘ Vision of 
Judgment,” I was determined to do so; and, after long pondering on a subject 
fit for my muse, I decided on one, which, whatever may be thought of the ex- 
ecution, must be allowed to be one of the fittest subjects for poetry. I prepared 
myself for my task, in the manner narrated in the hymn (1. 12-47.) Until I 
got warm, I had no notion I could go on so well, but by the time I came to the 
conclusion, I waxed so valiant as to throw out the challenge (1. 161.) to the 
Laureate himself. + I do not repent it, bold as it may seem, but I hope it will 
not appear a kind of petty treason: I wish you would lay the case before Mr 
Jeffrey before you print the poém, I shall not detain you any longer, but re- 
main, 
Sir, . 
Your humble Servant. 


Vou. IX. H 
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_ Hymn’ to° Christopher North, Ey. Capt 


HYMN TO cunisTorazn NORTH, ESQUIRE, . 


* Contents, Exordivitn:+Diimense therits of the hero.An ocean and continent notto be 
found in Pinkerton, or Malte Brun-—Agreement with Miss Holford with respect to the 
Muses.—A greement also with an ancient Comic.—Source of inspiration.—A lusion to 
Lord B eA he rere ane: meta ner ee Bee 
—Mr Wordsworth.—Picturesque description of a grove on e Tagus. 
See eee account of the internal 
way ven 18 Speen th ity —Ch txj.Sir Humphry Dé 

oe nt e au emis' ir Hump , 
—Ulysses.— pte nd Fleches-Tnishowen. Hi iymo resumed.—Heroapplaudedt 


the ane oa wd pe oe f Baldwin and Co.—-Vain attempt 
of Sir rly Bronaprt—Sroall vel of the ats of certain ana 
pds ow — Mad to a, Campbell.—_Small do. to Dr Polidori— General 


poem other martin Mr Nichols saved and applauded.—Compared with the 
hero.—Catalogue of heroes in the manner of Homer.—([ In catalogue a eompliment to the 


Times. ]}—Hero compared to A, to the son of Atreus for his more 

e manner of doing business. King of Dahomey.—A we-stricken men.—W oe to 
the Reform of the teady Ariabee What work now patronized by very old 
women.—A Knight of the makes his appearance.—Amadis of Gaul.—Don 


Belianis of en ON ee of .—Tom Crib of England. 


Cause of : on the Hero.—Geographical description of 
E Wa fgg same abivarthe States, U: and Lower Canada, West 
In indostan, Australasia.—Patriotic behaviour of the friends of the Scotsman 
yy rm ga imitation of the Fairy Queen.—Luff up for land. 


carr ~ 

Appel tothe Universe —Difference bewween the Go of Homer, and the 
God of Oncksige A Challenge to Dr Southey.—Bet of a rump and dezen.—Con. 
clusion. 





HAIL TO THEE, PRIDE OF THE NORTH, HAIL, CHRISTOPHER, STAR OF EDINA! 
Who from thy hill-seated throne, in thine own most romantic of cities, 
Show’ring, with liberal hand, spread’st jollity all through the nations. 
How shall I speak thy renown? how utter the half of thy praises? 
Had I an ocean of ink, and a continent made into paper, 
Yet would the ocean be drained, and the continent scribbled all over, 
Ere I had told thy fame, thou wonderful worthy of Scotland ! 

I'll not invoke you for help, fair maids of Parnassian mountain ; 
No, I despise ye, my girls, in the manner of pretty Miss Holford ; (1) 
For I agree with the thought of that comical worthy Cratinus, (2) 
Who swore none ever throve on the wish-washy draughts of the Muses. 
Ho! my boy, step to the corner and fetch me a sneaker of brandy ; 
Drinkers of water avaunt! I care not a fig for your preaching: 
I shall get drunk as a lord, and then follow on with my poem, 
Drunk as a lord I shall get, as drunk 48 his lordship of Byron, (3) 
When he sat boozing in Thebes with the sixbottle Solyman Pacha. 

Where is the water to mix ? The water that once in the streamlet, 
Murmuring sung o’er the pebbles, now sings its low song in the kettle, 
(Which Mr Wordsworth and I hold in supreme veneration ).. (4) 
Here are the lemons at hand, which all on the banks of the Fagus, 
Grew*in a beautiful grove, shedding round it their delicate perfume ; 
There by the light of the moon a poetical lover might wander, © 
Chanting a sweet cangonet to the honour of Donna Maria. 
(Little'he thought that the fruit, which there was hanging above him, 
Would be sent over the sea to inspire so famous a poet.) 
Here is the sugar beside, which’the hands of the sooterkin negro 
Reared for the sake of my punch in the island of sweaty Jamaica. 
Then there’s the stingo itself sweet-smelling, balmy, delicious, 
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Drink that is fit for the gods, or the heavenly writers of Blackwood ! 
Gay were the Frenchmen who made it in Nantz, an illustrious city, 
Merry they sung at their work, when they gathered the grapes in the vineyard, 
Merry they sung at their work, when they trampled them down in the wine-vat, 
Merry they sung at their work, when forth came the brandy distilling ; 
Merrily I too shall sing when I swallow the fruit of their lsbours. 

Stop for a moment, ye crowds, who list to my hymn in amazement, 
First till I mingle my punch, and then for a while till I drink it.' 

Now that I’ve tempered the stuff in a most scientifical manner, 

Shewing @ chemical skill, that even Sir Humphry might envy, 

I shall proceed with the task of discussing a dozen of tumblers. 

Glorious, sublime is the draught! The wine that the crafty Ulysses (5) 
Gave with a deadly intent to monoptical Squire Polyphemus, 

Though it belonged to a priest, and priests know the smack of good liquor, 
Though it is praised as divine by that honest old wine-bibber Homer, (6) 
Though it sent forth such a scent as fairly perfumed the apartment, OD». 
Though it required to be mixt with almost two dozen of waters, 

Never was better than this, which I at this moment am drinking. 

Once on a time, it is true, I came across liquor superior, 

Swallowing a lot of potsheen in the hills about far Inishowen. (8) 

Well then, the business is done. A glorious poetical fury 
Seizes my soul on the spot ; I'll keep you no longer a-waiting < 

Hail to thee, pride of the North, hail, Christopher, star of Edina ! 

Thou art the lad of the lads, who handle the pen of the writer: (9) 
None dare withstand thy award ; none dare dispute thy dominion, 
Sweet is the smile in thy joy, and dread is thy frown when in anger. 
Whom shall I equal to thee, thou chief of all Magaziners? 

Look round, merry men all, and see the rest are but asses, 

If they be named in a day with thee, Destroyer or Dunces! 

Joyless is poor Mr Joy, confounded are Baldwin and Cradock, 

When they reflect on thy strength, and think of their own petty yelpers, 
Janus can’t shew any face, and. Lamb is led off to the slaughter. 

Sad is the sapicnt heart of Sir Dick, the devourer of cabbage, 

Vainly he calls to the fight old Capel Loft, and Napoleon. (10) 
Constable trembles in soul, when he finds he has none to oppose thee 
Save a collection of beasts, not worth a penny a dozen. 

Campbell himself, the sweet, the beautiful poet of Gertrude, 

Shrinks at the sound of thy name, and turning away from H. Colburn, 
Wishes he’d left the concern to Jack Polidori the Vampire. 

Why should I mention the rest ? unheard of perish the cattle ! i. 
But as I go along, I gladly pay thee a tribute, 

Eldest of all Magazines, the Gentleman’s, properly so ealled. 

Pleasant art thou to read, ay, pleasant even in quaintness ; 

Long may thy Editor live, long live, and scatter around him 

Tales of the days of old, and sentiments honest and loyal. 
(Christopher’s nearly as old, he being sexagenarian ; 

Never arise there a row ’twixt these two worshipful elders.) 

Hail to thee, pride of the North! Hail, Christopher, star of Edina! 
Great is thy strength, O Kit, and valiant.thy men are in battle... . 
Wastle, the laird of that ilk, who wrote of the crazy-pate banker, 

Delta, triangular bard, both Hugh and Malachi Mullion, 
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Scott—Jamie Scott—Doctor Séott, the poetic uprooter of Grinders} Joint! 


Timothy Tickler so brave, and ‘the couple of grave-looking Germans, 

He’ that’s as great as a host, O'Doherty, knight of the standard, 

Seward and Buller from Isis, atid Hogg the Sheplierd of Ettrick, 

Cicero: Dowden from Cork, Tom Jennings the poet of Soda, (12) 

Petre of Trinity, Dublin, —O’Fogarty, dwelling in Blarney ; 

Gruff-looking Z. is there, wet with the blood of the Cockneys, 

So is the ancient Sage, whom the men of Chaldea delight in. 

How can I sum them all? Go count the sands of the ocean, 

Number the lies of the Times, or reckon the motes of the sunbeam, — 

Num’rous as they are the bands, who draw the goose-quill for Maga. 

Over them all.is North, as great as King Agamemnon, 

When he led forward his Greeks to the sacred city of Priam. 

Surely as Pergamus fell by Pelasgian valour and fury, 

So shall his enemies fall, if once they do battle against him. 

Only the hosts of the king were ten years doing the business, 

While he in slaughtering his foes scarce spends ten minutes about it. 
Hail to thee, pride of the North! Hail, Christopher, star of Edina ! 

Many a/man has been slain by thy trenchant and truculent falchion. 

Thou, if thou wouldst, could build a hall like the kings of Dahomey, 

All of the skulls of the dead, on whom thy sword has descended ; 

Wonder not then if thy name is heard by many with terror. 

Pale is the cheek of Leigh Hunt, and pale is the Anti-Malthusian ; 

Hazlitt I own is not pale, because of his rubicund swandrops, 

But he is sick in his soul at the visage of Georgy Buchanan ; (13) 

Webb is a trifle afraid, the heavy-horse Lieutenant shaketh, 

Grim is the sage-looking phiz of the bacon-fly Macvey Neperus ; 


Joy does not reign in the soul of sweet Missy Spence, and the Bagman, - 


Nor of some hundred beside, whose names *twould tire me to mention, 
When they are told ev'ry month, lo! terrible Christopher cometh ! 
Thou hast for ever put down the rascally Whig population ; 
Muzzled by thee is the mouth of Jeffrey’s oracular journal ; 
Onion and onionet there have suffered a vast degradation. (14) 
Nobody minds them now, not even the drinkers of toddy, (15) 
Who in the days of old, in garrets loftily seated, 
Thought it a wonderful feat to be able to read through its pages : 
Nobody minds them now, save awfully ancient old women. 
But I should never be done, did I tell even half of thy slaughters. 
Amadis, hero of Gaul, nor the Grecian Don Belianis, 
Hector the champion of Troy, or Cribb the champion of England, 
Floor’d never have such a lot as thou in the days of thine anger. 
Though I have much to say, I shall soon bring my sung to an ending, 
Almost out is my candle, my punch is out altogether. 
Hail to thee, pride of the North ! hail; Christopher, star of Edina ! 
Joyous am I, when I read thy soul-enlivening pages, 
Cramm’d with delicious prose, and verses full as delicious ; 
Whether thy theme be grave, sublime, abstruse, or pathetic, 
Merry, jocose, or slang, quiz, humbug, gay or satiric, 
Equally thou in all soar’st over the rest of creation. , 
Still are thy efforts devote to the honour and glory of Britain ; 
Then be thou read where’er the language of Britain is heard of, 
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Through merry England herself, the much-honour’d land of the mighty, 

Over the kingdom of Scotland, north and south, highland and lowland, 

Over the hills and dales of Cambria, region delightful, 

And in the green-mantled island of Erin, the land of potato. 

Then ‘thou shalt cross the sea to the Yankee dominion of Monroe, (16) 

On to the regions of Canada, snow-covered, upper and lower. 

Southward away to the islands discover’d by Christopher Colon, 

Which the blundering name of the Western Indies delight in, 

Off to the East, thou fliest to the realms of the Marquis of Hastings, (17) 

Where the wild natives of Ind regard thee with much veneration, 

Placing thee there with the gods, next after Brama and Seeva. 

Thence to the Austral land, where fly the friends of the Scotsman, 

Leaving their native soil, at the nod of judge or recorder, 

Like patriotical folks, all for the good of their country. 

There thou art somewhat read by the honest Botany Bayers, 

Who at the ends of the earth live under the sway of Macquarie ; (18) 

Severn, and, Trent, and Thames, Forth, Tweed, and Teviot,.and Leven, 

Dovey, and Towey, and Neath, Lee, Liffy, Slaney, and Shannon, 

Lawrence, Potowmac, Missouri, Indus, and Ganges, and Oxley, 

Wander through countries possess’d by jolly-faced readers of Blackwood. 
Thus have I sail’d round the earth, like Captain Cook or Vancouver, 

Here then [ luff to the land, and haul in my bellying canvas, 

Ending my elegant hymn with the self-same line that began it, 

HAIL TO THEE, PRIDE OF THE NORTH, HAIL, CHRISTOPHER, STAR OF EDINA! 


WL Enbon, 


Nations oF EARTH! who have heard my hymn so gloriously chaunted, 
Answer, as honest men, did you ever hear any thing like it ? 

Never ! I swear, by the God, whom Homer calls Argyrotoxos, 

And whom the bards of Cockaigne address by the name of Apollor ! 
Come, and contend, if you dare, great laurel-crown’d Bard of Kehama !' 
Come, and contend if you dare, in the metre of dactyle and spondée ! 
That I should beat you in song, I bet you a rump and a dozen, 

A rump and a dozen I bet,—and there is an end of the matter. 





(1.) “* Wake not for me, ye maids of Helicon,” quoth Miss Holford. I am more po- 
lite ; for I call them “‘ fair maids.’’—(2.) Rideo si credis, &c.—(3.) Lord Byron comme- 
morates this adventure in a note on one of his poems, Childe Harold, I believe.—(4.) “‘ The 
kettle singing its low undersong,”” W. W. also, “ A fig for your languages, 
and Norse, &c. (5.) Od. IX. 1 221. &e. I give Cowper’s translation as the most literal 
I can find, though it does not do any thing like justice to the raciness of the original. ° 


** IT went; but not without a goatskin filled 
With richest wine, from Maron erst received ; 
The offspring of Evanthes, and the priest 
Of Phebus, whom in Ismarus I saved, 

And with himself, his children, and his wife, 
T reverence of Apollo; for he dwelt 
Amid the laurel sacred to his Gdd, 

He gave me, therefore, noble gifts ; from him 
Seven talents I received of beaten gold ; 

A beaker, urgent all, and after these, 
No fewer than twelve jars, with wine replete, 
Rich, unadult’rate, drink for gods ; nor knew 
One servant, male or female, of that wine’ 

Tn all his house, none knew it, save himself, 
His wife, and the intendant of his stores ; 








64. Hyman to. Christopher North, Esq. CApril,; 
_ . Oft.as,they drank that luscious juice, he slaked eternal 
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A scent celestial, which; whoéver smelt, 7 )) 


Henceforth no pleasure found it to abstain. 

(6.) Vinosus Homerus. He deserves the title. None but a wine-bibber could have. 
80 joyously described the wine as ‘ndiv, dxngdcwr, @ELON waréy.—(7J.) Odmeh Badeia ded) 

igo; 680%: Osrmacin ; which is very flatly rendered by Cowper. If I mistake not, the 

Landlord, in the ing of the Antiquary, panegyrizes his claret in the same manner, 
which I throw out as a hint to the future collector of passages, such as Mr @ 
Metellus and Mr Watts.—(8.) With General Hart.—(9.) A Chaldean See Chal. 
MS.—(10.) Sir Richard's contributors. Vid. Hour’s Tete-a-Tete with the Public. In. 
deed that admirable work should be carefully studied by those who wish duly to appre 
ciate my hymn.—(11.) Vid. Chal. MS. again.—(12.) See No. 38. Luctus over Sir B. D: 
He is called Demosthenes Dowden, but I could not get Demosthenes to scan. [ 
therefore substituted Cicero, which I hope Mr Dowden will be satisfied with.—(13.) He, 
it appears, does not agree with an elegant, and judicious poet of the Literary Gazette, 
who sings concerning the cover of the Magazine ; 

On that calm mild face I doat, 

Which is on thy back impressed. 

in to the Hour’s Tete-a-tete.—(15.) Ibid.—(16.) We are not overpopular 
Yankees, but Munroe, who is a man of gumption, spoke rather civilly of us 
message to the Senate. It is a good omen, that America will not long be al- 
so barbarous as Tommy Moore represents her. C. N.—(17.) Marquis of Hast- 
nn and (18) Governor Macquarie—two particular friends and contributors of ours, 

N. 
P. 8. I hope a sense of modesty will not hinder you ,from printing this hymn of 
mine. * 

P. S. Concerning the scansion of the hymn, it was mj intention to have dissertated 
somewhat, but I fear I should too much on your pages. Send it over to Pro. 
fessor Dunbar, and he will settle the matter for you in a minute. He can apply his 
niew canon of Homeric poetry to it, and if that will not make it scan, nothing that I 
know of, will. For instance, see 1. 99. Thou, if thoii, &c. which he could account for 
on the same principle as he does ags¢ Ate, and all other lines in an equally luminous 
manner. Give me, however, a verse-mouth to read m , and I despise all the 
gew-gaw work of the prosodians. Irideed, I think the rule of the learned Merlinus 

us, or Macaronicus, might be well transferred to English Hexameter—“ Denique 
sicut Virgilius, ac ceteri vates in arte poetica potuerunt alterare sillabas auctoritate sua, 
verbi gratia, iquias, ita Macaronicus poeta non minus hanc auetoritatem possidet 
circa scientiam, et i propriam,”’—-it being a mighty convenient regulation, and 
ing to save much trouble. 

P..S. There is not a of rhetoric, from M or Apostrophe, down to Pa- 
or Anadiplosis, which the learned will not in my poem. I have not time to 
on the subject, but I cannot help throwing out a hint to the ingenious. 

* We never have any objection to print truth ; of course we publish this hymn.—C. N. 
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Henz is a book of poetry, read- 
er, written and published dy wb 
ter. The phenomenon has absolutely 
astounded us! We protest we should 
as soon have expected a second edition 
of the miracle performed in the desert 
for appeasing the thirsty Israelites; as 
to find a Hippocrene bubbling up 
amidst the factories of that snioky 
town. There is something in the 

name itself which puts to flight all 
poetical associations. Only couple, for 


instance, in your mind the ideas of 
Manchester and Wordsworth, and see 
if, by any mental process, you can r= 
duce them into any sort of union. The 
ius of that great man would have 
0 absolutely clouded for ever by one 
week's residence in the fogs of Man- 
chester! Poetry from Manchester! 
why, we should as soon.:have ex- 
a Miltonian epic from the mo- 
nosyllabical Tims. The only associ- 
ation we have connected with this very 








+ The Muse in Idleness. By W. D. Paynter, author of the Tragedy of “* Eury- 
pilus” vo, Manchester, 1819. 
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of a little whey-faced man, in a brown 
frock-coat and dirty coloured neck- 


ial town is the abstract idéa 


not of perfumes or 
cassia, but oA cotton “a ber mem 
ae ie: or tagyrite, 
but of nin ts and‘ fustians ; and 
writing—not of Shakespeare or Pope, 
put Your's of the 11th ult. duly 
came to hand, in which per advice, 
&c. &c.” We have heard, to be sure, 
thanks to their intelligent brethren 
who travel northward, that such things 
are even to be found as poetical bag- 
men, who are favoured with clandes- 
tine visits of the Muse. This, how- 
ever, may, we think, be accounted for 
on the principle of locomotion, and the 
great assistance afforded to them by the 
trotting of horses and the rumbling of 
wheels in the concoction of their po- 
etical elevations. The flattest small 
beer will, we all know, bycontinual agi- 
anon aac st — marvel, then, 
t n should write , un- 
der poke of a like Septeiibons 
Were the labours of these meritorious 
confined to’ Manchester, we 
apprehend the afflatus would be found 
to cease. These instances, then, and 
we believe they are rare, do not affect 
the general rule. ‘Yet we would not 
be uncharitable ; and we are willing to 
allow, that amidst the labours of the 
counting-house and sale-room, a few 
Snes individuals may be found 
who are competent, upon emergencies, 
to supply their friends with a gratui- 
tous sonnet or Valentine, which, bating 
their necessary want of rhyme and as- 
saults on Priscian, may pass for a very 
respectable and decent compilation. 
- These are, however, but poor tri- 
rm gl and though to the gaping 
clerks, and literary warehousemen, of 
that intelligent town, they may ap- 
~~ the very highest achievements of 
uman intellect,—fruits only growing 
on the top and pinnacle of Parnassus, 
the very ne plus ultra of the endow- 
ments of the Muse ; yet we must whis- 
per softly into their ears, that it is by 
other performances than these that 
their poetical credit is to be establish- 
ed. t them not mistake the bot- 
tom for the top of the two forked hill. 
Not that we expect all things at once 
of them ; we are not such hard task- 
masters. We know, that in poetry as 
well as in other things, progress can 
only be made slowly, and by degrees. 
To borrow an illustration from ano-~ 


cloth, smelli 
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ei; think what pry rae 
Scotsman could be attained alt at once? 
The is impossible, as Dr John- 
son said of Shi ’s stupidity, such 


modesty ‘is ‘not in ‘nature. It could 
only have come by constant aiid assi- 
duous cultivation and practice, by - 
ing hold of every opportunity o 
ing to the good gift which nature ori- 
ginally bestowed, till that frame of 
mind was which at once en-' 
chants and amazes us.—But to return 
to our Manchester friends: Let them 
not think we are inclined to be harsh 
or severe with them. We have long 
eyed them with benignity, not un- 
mixed however with some compassion 
for their intelleetual darkness. But let 
them not despair. We have known 
cures to have been effected when the 
via mater was even in a less promising 
state. Much may be done by a perse- 
wee course of study, and read- 
ing Blackwood’s Magazine, which ex 
ent ‘Publication, ye Manchester 
Neophytes, 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurn4. 
There is one thing however, which 
even our ind b tas it is, can- 
not excuse, and that is their utter ne- 
glect of the great field which has re- 
cently been presented to them for ex- 
ercising their poetical powers,—need we 
say, in the far- massacre of Pe- 
terloo. Such a shameful insensibility 
we never before witnessed. Here was 
absolutely a niche vacant in the temple’ 
of Fame, and not a soul of them had’ 
time of courage to into it. The 
hae of the e cagee agi 
Manchester magistrates, might have 
taken his ‘seat with the atmast com- 
posure, by the side of Virgil or Ho- 
mer, yet no has been mani- 
fested for this glorious distinction ! 
What species is there to 
which this inexhaustible theme would 
not have been adapted? First for the 
Epic.—Could thing have been 
better fitted, from which to build the 
lofty rhyme, than the adventures: of 
that “ pious Aineas,” Orator Hunt? 
Manifoli were his afflictions, and va- 
rious and singular his mishaps, “‘ mul- 
tum jactatus ;” indeed, he was miser~ 
ably shaken by the rude hands of con~ 
stables, and catchpoles; yet, amidst 
all, he persevered unmoved and unde- 


jected, mindful of his “ Lavina Lit- 
tora,” where now he has at length ar- 
rived ; and long, may we say, may he 
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remain in the asylum to which the 
gods haye sent him! Then for the 
jac.—lIs it possible for more pa~ 
thetic examples to be found any where 
than. the poor creatures, whose ears 
and noses were cut off by the unrelent- 
ing swords of those valiant men-at- 
arms, the Manchester Voomamay 2 If 
the ancient author thought the of 
his hair of so much consequence as to 
lament it in.an elegy, how many elegies 
would the deprivation of his ears or 
his nose have elicited! We leave the 
matter to be determined by a jury of 
Dandies. iA for the deer Whos 
exquisite lyrical invocations might have 
been se to the d Major 
Cartwright, or the spirit of Tom Paine, 
evoking from their elysium, those wor- 
thies de , to return to earth ac- 
com by Astrea, (excellent socie- 
ty for her by the bye,) and view the 
ed and carnage committed un- 
der the eyes of those modern Neros, 
wich a — Bomarlon 
ight have com to Mara- 
thon or Thermopyle, and the victims 
of the yeomanry, to the patriots who 
expired on those memorable plains. 
And for the Epigram.—But we are 
launching out too far ; it is useless fur- 
ther to shew what capabilities the sub- 
ject ted. The golden o u- 
nity is gone, the brazen head has ut- 
tered the last monition ; and even the 
ground of Peterloo, after having, for 
some time, been daily visited by pa- 
triotic bagmen, and other devotees to 
the great cause, is quickly losing its 
hallowed sanctity ; and within a short 
period, factories may be erected on that 
distinguished spot where liberty ex- 
alted cap, and patriotism poured 
forth its blood, 

_ Such is the nature of things, and 
therefore it was incumbent on our good 
friends to have seized time by the fore- 
lock. But to return to our subject. 
Seriously we are inclined to believe 
that Manchester is not overburdened 
with that unmarketable article litera- 
ture. At least, we are pretty certain, it 
has now hardly any person of acknow- 
ledged literary abilities and character 
to boast of. Dr Ferriar, whose elegant 
mind and varied researches, could at 
all times give interest to the subject to 
which they were applied, is long since 
dead, and has left no one behind him 


competent to fill his placé. Such 
man as Roscoe we should hardly’ eye, 
expect from ‘the level of Man 
merchants,—gentlemen, whose erudi. 
tion, we believe, consists in the play, 
ing whist, drinking port, and dam 
“ form,” as unceremoniously as Ens 
sign Northerton himself. More learn. 
ing than this we think they would be 
ashamed to possess; and of more learn. 
ing we would not willingly accuse 
them. If five or-six have the rare abi. 
lity to get through a few sentences of 
mawkish common-place, at some pub. 
lic meeting, we apprehend that is the 
extent of their powers, and the sum. 
mit of their ambition. With 
to the society, which goes under ‘the 
name of the Manchester * Literary and 
Philosophical Society, we understand, 
that like all other venerable institu. 
tions, it is now falling to decay, or at 
least principally directed to mechas 
nics aud commercial speculations. Its 
name now reminds us of no eminent 
abilities or extraordinary talents con, 
nected and associated with it ; and we 
should augur that it has partici 
in that misfortune of old age, to out, 
live its efficiency and reputation. Be» 
sides this, we believe, there are other 
minor sogieties, much on the plan of 
the Edinburgh Speculative, to be met 
with in Manchester, where nonsente 
is spouted by the hour; and attornies 
clerks, and commercial book-kee 
disinterestedly labour for each other's 
benefit and improvement. Here are to 
be found, oratorsand rhetoriciansinem+ 
bryo, reasoners on free-will, predesti+ 
nation, and other lofty antl mysterious 
topics, in whose disputations, however, 
nothing is concluded ; and the person 
who generally comes off the worst, is 
the unfortunate Lindley Murray. 
There are, too, Manchester newspapers, 
where there is occasionally a poetical 
sketch by Juvenis, or a stanza to Misé 
E. by Modestus, or an address to the 
Princess by Euphemia, respectively 
written and indited by grocers appren+ 
tices, milliners’ protegées, and young 
scholars of the Porch, 

** Who pen a stanza when they should 

engross.”” 

Or perhaps on some suitable and ex- 
traordinary occasions, there may be & 
letter from Mr A. to Mr B, on the 
conduct of Mr C. with respect to parish 





* Lucus a non lucendo. The only readable genes in the Transactions of this Society, 


are those of Dr Ferriar, Dr Henry, and a very 


tuum. 


ew others. ‘The rest is a mere caput mor- 
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or some facetious and, happy. 

of wit; which only want intel- 

i reiplone Caves Nash stves 

; who, as his 


ja 
imports, is in the habit of admi- 
atexing disciplisie., These literary bo» 
dies, itl literary performers, with an 
decasional pamphlet, which the, emer- 
Te eas ail strike dut of 
-crack-brained . meee ‘oe bw 
ins foliticidn, big #vi ial do- 
prs ahd letters of ,moment,—or 
some dramatic performance, whichmay 
béextorted from the unquiet conscience 
of some printer or — "s alo 
le e or epilogue, volunteer 
by the pitiful heart of some young limb 
of the law, panting after immortality— 
or some lecture published at the de- 
sire of the auditors, utterly disproving 
the Devil and all poe ay rs oe 
r published at the like desire o: 
¢ oe. gp Tag — which, be an 
ects, has procur 
even when la rah hae atulledolede 
some handbill, in e and visible 


pear containing words hing’ of 
fire and fury, signifying nothing”’—or 
souie public address, which like Elka- 
nah Settle’s Epithalamium, with a new 
facing, serves for all occasions equally, 


and is excogitated with much trouble, 
and perused with more—constitute the 
sim total and aggregate of what Man- 
chester is producing, or is likely to 
produce, in the way of literature. 

Our readers will, we think, be incli- 
ned. to worder at the accuracy and 
completeness of our information. It is 
indeed ect omniscience. There is 
not, in fact, a town in this large king- 
dom of which we have not a full and 
<otuplete literary and civil account re- 
gularly transmitted to us by our emis- 
saries, who are in number as countless 
as the sands of the sea, or the motes in 
the sunbeams. Not one silly thing is 
said of our Magazine of which we have 
not instantly knowledge. A very whis- 
| cara to our ears, in to the 

dness of cannon. Let, therefore, the 
evil tremble within themselves, and 
quake with the consciousness of their 
guilt. We hold but the rod over them, 
which may be inflicted when they are 
least prepated.. We have at this mo- 
ment a room entirely devoted to these 
official communications, which we are 
now keeping for some future continua- 
tion of Camden. Did not our advanced 
age and infirmities prevent us, we our- 

Vou. IX. 
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selves should, in albprobability,tinder- 
take this laborious work. In Manches-~ 
ter, we have no less than tén different 
sctibes, who each take different: de- 
partments of the town, and attend to 
their vocation with: uriremitting, dili- 
getice.. We give them handsome sdla- 
ries, but are: extremely selert. i the 
persons whom we thus constitute oir 
reporters. Oti their:first.outset, not be- 
ing accustonied.to the climate, the:fogs 
and. the efflavia :proceeding from, the 
cotton were so-potent. in: their effects, 
that the in of our unfortunate 
Juvenals weré most grievously discom- 
posed. . When. the sopuuishiontiade 
came to our hands, they were absolute- 
ly of such a nature that we could nei- 
ther make head nor tail of them... In- 
stead of a summary of. Manchester li- 
terature, one sent us.an abstract.of a 
Manchester . Another, after in- 
forming us.of the state of the market, 
ended by modestly requiring, of. us 
some orders—for what dost thou think, 
good reader ! For demities.and plates ! 
Orders from us, Christopher North, 
for plates and demities ! !! Heard ever 
man the like? . We were, accordingly, 
much perplexed. . In. time, however, 
our messengers became completely ac- 
customed to the fogs and the etcetera 
of a Manchester life, and having lost 
the unaccountable mania for traffick- 
ing,'which. at first them, are 


nowcontented to forward our interests, 


instead of merely. taking care of their 
own. In. addition to these we 
now employ another auxiliary, our 
worthy friend Mr Theophilus Bailey, 
a nephew by the father’s side to Miss 
Bailey of unfortunate and famous me- 
mory, by whom the slumbers of the 
Halifax captain were so suddenly and 
so unpleasantly disturbed. Repo 
indeed have been circulated that he is 
the illicit offspring of that celebrated 
connection; but this we considered 
mere slander on the fair fame of the 
unfortunate heroine, and therefore in- 
treat our readers not to give it the least 
credit. Being a native of Manchester, 
he is of coursecompletely familiarized 
to the climate, pot § having the intel- 
lectual constitution of a horse, he can 
bear the conversation even of Man- 
chester cotton spinners without flinch- 
ing. He isi an extraordinary 
character. The alacrity of the mind 
is wonderful. So little is he influenced 
by locality, that we have had letters 
I 
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quisitions from Glasgow, on the Influ- 
ence of Poetical Associations. 

But weare wandering from the subject 
and Mr Paynter. Nothing more, we 
think, is necessary to establish all that 
we have said of our intelligence, than 
the si fact of our having reviewed 
the work now before us. We are almost 
certain it has completely escaped the 
notice of all our contemporary journal- 
ists, and really are afraid of incurring 
the suspicion, a suspicion which before 
has attached on us, of reviewing a book 
not actually in existence. This suspi- 
cion, we entreat our readers, in justice 
to Mr Paynter, and in pity to ourselves, 
entirely to put away. Our is not 
to deprive Mr Paynter of one iota of his 
merited reputation. We profess our in- 
competence to manufacture any thing 
like the extracts we are about to ad- 
duce. Our business, is merely to point 
out their beauties, and enlarge on their 
defects. If, nevertheless, our assevera- 
tions are of no avail, and the reader 
shall require a more convincing proof 
that Mr Paynter is a man of this world, 
and consequently entitled to the credit 
of this performance, (though how a 

m can doubt of the existence of a 
member of the Manchester Philanthro- 
pical Society is to us, we confess, a 
problem) let him forthwith send to 
Manchester for a copy of the book, and 
he will shortly receive a return which 
will administer much satisfaction to 
his own mind, and much satisfaction 
to the mind of the publisher. 

The book now before us, as we are 
informed by the title page, is written 
by D. W. Paynter, author of the tra- 
gedy of Eurypilus. When and where 
this tragedy was published, the first 
crepundia of our great author, our most 
diligent inquiries have been unable to 
ascertain. As we never heard of it in 
any way, we can only imagine that it 
came out “ in luminis oras” before we 
were born, which, good reader, was in 
the year 1760. According to this suppo- 
sition, Mr Paynter must now be advan- 
ced in years, and therefore in a ver 
proper frame of mind for writing su 

s as these, which certainly bear 
some tokens of senility. On this supposi- 
tion, however, we cannotaccount for the 
long interval of time which has been 

eted to elapse from his first publi- 


CAprily 
cation to this his last and greatest. We. 
therefore apprehend that this conjegs 
ture is erroneous, and that this drama. 
tic performance has actually been pubs 
lished within the memory of 
though perhaps only in 4 
town, and for the edification of a cho. 
sen few. Certes this was a delicacy of 
which the multitude was not worthy; 
still it is unchristianlike and i 
for any one to keep to himself the pos: 
session of a common good ; and for 
ourselves therefore, as well as the other 
lovers of the ee we beseech the 

rson or persons who may now enj 
PY himeclf the interesting prodnctiag 
to suffer others to besharers of its beau. 
ties, and to transmit it to us without de. 
lay, for the purpose of being reviewed 
in the next number of our M 
Such is our well grounded confidence 
in it, deduced from the perusal of the 
present work, that we undertake to dé. 
monstrate it to be superior to Miran. 
dola, or any other recent dramatical 
performance. 

In hopes shortly of being blessed 
with the good for which we have pe 


* 


titioned, we proceed to the “ Muse 
in Idleness,” and first of all we must 
notice a very alarming report which 


has just come to our ears, and which 
indeed had no small influence with 
us in inciting us to review this book; 
namely, that one half of the copi 
have been lately transmitted to Rain. 
burgh, for the purpose of being em- 
ployed by the pastry cooks in the lit 
tle necessary occasions of their busi- 
ness. Now, before sacrilegious hands 
are laid upon the ‘‘ Muse in Idleness,” 
we must simply beg leave to ask these 
worthy persons, for whose manufac 
tures we have always maintained s 
great affection, if they are aware of the 
grievous sin they are about to commit, 
in appropriating to the involution of 
cakes and comfits, “ what was meant 
for mankind.” Let them take heed, for 
we assure them that even the recreant 
tailor, who was about to clip the Gat 
bulwark of our liberties, Magna Char- 
ta, will stand guiltless in comparison 
with the clipper and mutilator of Mr 
Paynter’s Sybilline leaves. After this 
notice, we shall not consider ourselves 
responsible for any suicides which may 
hereafter happen among the members 
of this respectable fraternity, from 
pangs of conscience for such inexpi 
poetical sacrilege, and deem ourselves 
wholly exonerated from the conse 
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quences. And now, having eased our 
mind, as the old casuists used to say, 
we must turn our attention to the ex- 
frontispiece which stares 
usin the face at the beginning of the 
book. We regret extremely that we 
cannot transfer it into our Magazine in 
its original state, as an everlasting 
for the ingenuity of our read- 
ers. It is indeed, as Mr Foresight says 
in the play, very mysterious and hiero- 

gyphical, infinitely more perplexi 

any of those aes Poe ag whic 

inthat prophetical work, Moore’s 
Tasnack. Our anxiety to get at the 
bottom of it has been such, that we 
have actually passed several nights 
without sleep, in an endeavour at its 
ducidation, but our success, we la- 
ment to say, has yet been very small. 
At one time we conceived it a repre- 
sentation of Adam and Eve in a state 
of innocence, and certainly there is a 
beast in the corner which is ugly enough 
for the serpent himself. But, besides 
that, there is a fourth character in the 
piece, whom, upon this supposition, 
we cannot make out; Adam would 
then be represented with a bowl of 
punch in his hand, which perhaps 
would hardly be perfectly in character. 
At one time we interpreted it to deli- 
neate Hunt in Ilchester prison, solacing 
his sorrows with a drop of the good 
creature in despite of his jailor, ad- 
umbrated in the blatant beast in the 
corner, and of the two persons in the 
back ground, who appear to be anxi- 
ously cheapening a yard of ribband. 
Unfortunately for this view of the case, 
e is no appearance of any of these 
outward and visible signs which “ du- 
rance vile” generally brings along with 
it. Here the parties seem quite at ease, 
and Mr Hunt himself appears as com- 
fortable in every respect as if he were 
in his own house, (i. e. if he have one) 
with a select party of friends, toasting 
Annual Parliamentsand Universal Suf- 
frage. This interpretation has, too, ano- 
ther small defect, that it is not entire- 
ly consistent with chronology; but this 
we regard as trivial. Great men are 
not to be circumscribed by rules, and 
as Shakespeare went before time, it is 
not reasonable that Mr Paynter should 
follow after it. Upon the whole, we are 
Ma? er pg on the subject, but are 
inclined to think that the plate has 
some reference to the Manchester mas- 
sacre, and perhaps to the part our au- 
thor performed in it, who might deem 
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ures 
crisis, to a 
copious and ary rr ii 
- But enough of the plate—Our next 
consideration is the Advertisement 
which ushers in the delectable poems. 
We present it to our readers, as a spe- 
cimen of our author’s prose, and an 
example of metaphorical elegance. Pure 
must be the taste, and pregnant the 
fancy, which can deduce matter of il- 
lustration from the Quarter Sessions, 
and the House of Correction. : 

** The heterogeneous Children, disposed 
herein according to their respective tempe- 
raments, having lived for a considerable 
time, (several of them, indeed, longer than 
a Seven-years’ apprenticeship,) idle and un- 
er ame members of their father’s house- 

old,—are sent into the world, in order to 
make some sort of provision for themselves ; 
yet with no other recommendation, (Hea- 
ven help them !) than self-report,—which, 
by the way, people of thoughtful discretion 
and forecast consider but a scurvily-slender 
loop, whereby to suspend so pretty a gim- 
crack as Hope ! 

‘** However, if all of them prove honest 
enough to escape the jail of infumy,—and 
even one (beit the veriest dapperling amongst 
them,) have sufficient address to gain a sct- 
tlement in the Republic of Letters,—the 
parent’s most lively expectations will be an- 
swered, to the full: and he. gives his as- 
surance to the whole Bench of worshipful 
Critics, that it will not entirely break his 
heart, (though, peradventure, ’tis pretty 
well fraught with fatherly affection) to be- 
hold the rest of his offspring, each by vir- 
tue of a vagabond’s pass, return—in rags 
—to their native parish of Obscurity.” 

We are afraid there is something 
more here than meets the eye. It is 
surely rather an unprecedented intro- 
duction to a book of poetry foran author 
to commence by displaying his accurate 
knowledge of the vagrant laws. There 
must certainly be some deep, some in- 
scrutable sense attached to this para- 
graph, for, in its obvious meaning, we 
fear it has no sense at all. It cannot 
surely be that this introduction, though 
apparently recommendatory of his va~ 
gabond offspring, is to be extended to 
their unfortunate father, who stands in 
more need of a settlement than his 
children. It cannot surely be that this 
great man’s labours have been under 
the inspection and superintendance of 

arish officers and beadles, those very 
incompetent cultivators of poetical ge- 
nius. It cannot surely be that a re- 
commendation so modestly made and 
delicately insinuated should have been 
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made>dnd insinuated in vain. Alas ! 
‘such things ‘should ‘be, Whien 
genius be ‘rewarded? When will 
‘be preferred ? Shall Parnas- 
sian bards stand in awe of the over- 
seer’s whip, or write their eternal poems 
in their removals from parish to parish, 
and from township to township, which, 
now glad to get rid of them, will at one 
time con for the honour of their 
nativity? Shame on ye, men of Man- 
chester ! Have ye no bowels, ye cotton 
spinners and manufacturers? Is there 
no Mecenas in your factories, or 
Buckingham in your courts? no one 
who wishes to have fame at a cheap 
rate, and has ambition beyond the cal- 
culations of his ledger? No one willing 
to receive dedications in lieu of bank 
notes, and immortality in exchange for 
filthy lucre? Open your purses, and 
impart of your superfluity to one who 
stands among ye, willing and ready to 
receive it. So shall you have a Poet 
Laureate, who shall dignify your fogs 
as Pindar did his native Beotia, who 
shall blazon forth with laudable per- 
severance the perfections of your bodies 
and the excellencies of yourminds, who 
shall exalt your police meetings with 
his Odes, and your commercial clerks’ 
meetings with his Songs ; your deaths 
with his Monodies, and your marriages 
with his Epithalamia ; your newspa- 
pers with his Stanzas, and your Christ- 
mas meetings with his Charades ; and 
who may, in the er his 
powers and the fulness of his grati- 
tude, even write a blank Epic poem, in 
imitation of Dyer’s Fleece, entitled 
Paynter’s Cotton. 
r But now for the poe We are 
first presented with an imitation of 
‘Drayton’s Nymphidia, denominated 
Dwarfish Warfare, or the Battles of 
the Fairies. The worthy chronicler 
‘of these great engagements appears to 
have been truly impressed with the 
dignity of his subject. His language, 
therefore, rises proportionably. {n- 
stead of the Dog Days, the term adopt- 
ed in common parlance, we meet with 
the Dog’s own Days, which we prefer, 
as more elevated, and as giving the 
‘Devil, or rather the Dog, his due. 
Many other felicities ~? diction are 
équally apparent. We, however, en- 
tirely abetain from giving a further ac- 
count of this precious morceau, merely 
calling the attention of our reader to 
the following declaration, in which 
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there is something exce 
and championlike :— 


&¢ Let the wolfish ki * 
Or by the gods I'll meke hie ae 
In the next piece, the Bard 

a representation, doubtless; of -Mr 
Pa 
de 


ter himself, we discern 
tful outpourings of cennihilitg 
There isa sweet description of his rural 
abode in Manchester, ‘‘ seated on the, 
margin of a lake,” we presume the 
reservoir of some factory, near which, 
like Master Stephen, Mr Paynter jg 
wont to sit upon a stool, and be me. 
lancholy like a gentleman. | Enyiable 
indeed is the situation of a poet, he 
can see *‘ silver waves” and majestic 
swans where the little dirty 
boys about him can discern nothing 
but a pond of water as black as ink, 
and a dead dog, perchance, floating at 
the top of it. The following tribute te 
the memory of our author's parents it 
Were injustice to suppress ; and we cans 
not but approve of the conduct of hig 
father in debarring his son from 
sical lore, in order that he might have 
leisure to cultivate his vernacular 
tongue with that elegance and effect 
which his poems display. 

*¢ His Sire, who, in the heyday noon of life, 

Cloy’d with the luxuries of garnish’d 


Hither reir’d on wreck of princely wealth, 

And with a Yokemate, chaste as Vesta’s 

self,— 

Transfus’d into his mind the hate of 

pride,— 

Which soon begat a gust for solitude; 

And though himself pre-eminently vers'd 

In the rich fruitage of old Greece and 

Rome, 

Made him but master of his mother, 

tongue.”’ 

Eastcheap in the Shades next fol 
lows, where we are introduced to our 
old acquaintances Falstaff, Poins, Bar- 
dolph, and Dame Quickly, whose very 
reasonable expostulation with the Fat 
Knight will fully prove, we think, that 
Shakespeare must quail to his imita- 
tor. Our author subsequently, in a 
very ingenuous manner, confesses him- 
self guilty of the grievous sin of diffi- 
dence. ‘This instance, we are sure, 
will be sufficient to prove that the fault 
only exists in the imagination of this 
solitary and self-accusing ° 

“Swift as domestic Tiger clutches Mouse, 

Mine Hostess cry’d—‘ Thou knave,— 

revile my house ! 

Was it for this I bought thee Holland 

shirts, — 








es 
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reel. 
infin ‘ten thy filthy name hpes the 


y Tailor for coats of finest nap,— 

For which ne’er receiv'd a finger-snap ? 

I not give thee, gratus, bed and 
Whilst thou unconscionable reck’nings 

‘ — scor’d ? 

Was I not by thee, at thy latter end,— 
' And pray’d the Saints thy broken heart 

to mend ?--- 

And can’st thou, vassal-slave, use 

calamy * 
*Gainst one who was so parlous kind to 
: thee ?--- 
Ah, ‘fie upon thy Sey eae ”s tongue, 
Which, like a pismire, has mine honour 
stung ! 7 99 

We are next regaled by an Ode and 
an Allegory, both of which, though 
excellent in their way, we are obliged 
topassover. Thefollowing Tale, which 
we extract nani is designed certainly 
“ To ope the source of sympathetic 

tears.” 

It is very sad indeed. Draw out your 
handkerchief, good reader, for here is 
matter that would melt a heart of 
stone. 


% The Lunatic and the Outcast; A Tale. 
By oie undone,---by his Mistress 


A Bonkerpt in Fortune and Happiness 
made ; 

Disown’d by his equals,---revil’d by the 
mean,--- 

*Midst Pride’s bitter taunts, and the clamour 
of Spleen, 

en omen Leon his birth-place---a gay Tuscan 


At twilight ight abandon’d, with sorrows weigh’d 
down ;— 

Fierce tempests of anguish his thoughts 
rudely hurl’d, 

A pennyless Outcast, he fled from the world. 


O’er the wild blasted heath, and the bleak 
barren hill,— 
On the cataract’s brink,—by the foul sedgy 


*Mid whirlwinds and thunders that shook 
the firm Ball,— 
He ve é and suffer’d,—unpity’d by 
Not e’en the poor peasant—(himself sorely 
ress’d,) 


P 
‘With a sigh of compassion his pilgrimage 


bless’d !— 
His head was oft pillow’d by fragments of 


wood,— 
Marshy water his drink, moorland berries 
his food. 
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When aie, Decne overlies 
pay 


bright 

His bosom was heated with opposite 

He alathiskiees wit pone See 

aa wt Sh with injastice the rulings of 

ate 

Yet, when the arch’d welkin was tranquil 
and clear, 

The thoughts "of the past would engender 
a tear,— 

Which rpm apace, down his travel- 


gain 
He md a forgave his ill 


One Friend, whom he lov’d, yet remain’d 
on the earth,— 

A Brother that Friend 3—from the place of 
his birth, 

An exile for ten weary years he had been, — 

By his Country remember’d and honour’d, 
unseen !— 

His spirit was lofty,—(Orsino his name,)— 

In the field he had sought and acquir’d 
honest fame :— 

He brav’d a false Noble,—who fell in the 


strife, — 
And valiant Orsino was banish’d for life ! 


His raiment now tatter’d—the mock of the 
wind— 

Heavy-burthen’d his heart, and all-joyless 
his mind. 


Late 

Young Leon had journey’d through regions 
unknown,— 

Enduring the frigid, and fierce torrid zone ; 

When, seated one even in sad reverie, 

On the measureless beach of the wide 
Caspian Sea,— 

At the of a steep frowning cliff, he 
beh 


A poor naked Maniac, who frightfully 
yell’d! 


Ungracious his aspect,—his eye sternly 


wild,— 

He as whilst in anger,—and horribly 
smil’ i 

From his grim boxen visage, black tresses 
hung down,— 

Dank sea-weed he wore round his head, as 
a crown.— 

On the sharp cragged rocks that defac’d 
the smooth strand, ' 

He cast himself headlong,—and clutch’d 
the hot sand ; 

Then, savag’d by phrensy, sprung up— 
with void stare,— 

And maim’d his swarth forehead,—and 
tore his lank hair ! 


When he saw the lone Outeast, he utter’d 
rude howls,— 

Like those of the wolf when in forests he 
prowls ;— 
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Advane’d a few paces,—then paus’d, as in 
doubt, — 

Now, fixing his eye-ball,—now, gazing 
about.— 


At length, with clench’d hands—and quick 
ping with 


And while, with shrewd signals and 
gestures, he brav’d, 

His feet toss’d the sand,—and thus, furious, 
he rav’d: 


* Arch-rebel! com’st thou with intent to 
purloin 

A Monarch’s regalia—his jewels and coin ? 

I’m King o’the Elements—clouds are my 


steeds— 
I grasp all the thunders,—and do mighty 
deeds !— 


The wind is my grandsire—a dormouse my 
dam 


oO’ Sundays, I marry the tiger and lamb! 
Fly—fly my dominions! or by the three 


Zones— 

I'll pluck out thy sinews,—and rive all thy 
bones !” 

He boisterous spoke,—and all-frantickly 
to 


re 
A huge fragment of rock from the desolate 
shore :— 


He rais’d it ; when Leon his jeopardy saw, 

Observ’d, in a trice, gentle Nature’s first 
law,— . 

And smote the poor Maniac, who, fearfully 
maim’d, 

Toppled down on the waste,—and, scarce 
breathing, exclaim’d— 

* Ah, Leon—sweet Brother—come, lend 
me thine aid !— 

Tis Orsino who calls—in his winding-sheet 
laid !’ 

This said,—with a faint suspiration—he 
dy’d!—. 

Thehorror-struck Outcast, inagony, cry’d-- 

* O, sorrow of sorrows! too weighty to 
bear !_— 

Mine own Brother I’ve slaughter’d !—_Now 
welcome Despair !” 

He wept o’er the body,—and kiss’d its cold 
cheek, 


Then, jercing the air with a piteous shriek, 
Swift ed tow’rd the billows—an innocent 


Cain— 
And buried himself—and his griefs—in 
the Main.” 


We are now completely overcome, 
and must exclaim with Lady Frost in 
the play, “‘ You have conquered, sweet, 
melting, moving Sir, youhave conquer- 
ed! t heart of marble can refrain 
to weep, and yield to such sad say- 
ings.” Who is there, indeed, whose 
eyes shall not overflow with tears, and 
render us the labours of the washer- 
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woman needless, at the sudden evil of 
this “ innocent Cain?” It is verily g 
most melancholy ca e, and 
should in future be a warning to the 
keepers of asylums how they suffer 
their patients to go abroad to the da. 
mage of our lord the king, and the 
fear and consternation of his subjects, 

Our author’s Bucolical inspirations 
come next, and Theocritus and Virgil 
hide their diminished heads. The for. 
mer has certainly the advantages of 
place, for what were the banks of 
the Cydnus or Mincio, to those of the 
river Mersey, or the Duke of Bridge. 
water’s Canal! Lend us your ears, 
good folks, and listen to the Bucolics 
of this Manchester Tityrus. One 
speech only we can quote. 


LYCIDAS. 


“QO, thet this breast were turn’d to lifeless 
* clay! 

Yet Wisdom speaks, and I must needs obey. 
My truant flocks again shall jointly feed, 
And bask at will, in their own verdant mead; 
My moping Dog again shall range the lawn, 
And, wakeful, guard the fold, from Eye to 

Dawn: 

Tho’ sad at heart, I’ll seem as blithe aSwain, 

As e’er ply’d crook, or pip’d the jocund 
strain. 

But (woe the while!) should Phyllis still 

pursue 

Her cruel scorn, and ne’er appear to rue,— 

My Dog may pine; my Lambs deserted, 
stray ;—~ 

My crook and pipe, at once, I’ll castaway ; 

And straight retiring to this silent Vale, 

I'll lay me down,—and, dying, end my 
Bale.” 

Attentive to the last, you see, to the 
affairs of the warehouse. The eyes of 
this Lycidas, who, we opine, was a 
packer, could not be closed in 
till the bale was made up. Whata 
stroke of nature ! What excellent con- 
sistency of delineation! The author 
has here contrived to unite the before- 
deemed-incompatible characters of 
a Manchester warehouseman and an 
Arcadian shepherd! He has managed 
to depict a genius who can tend sheep 
and pack up bales with equal facility. 
Henceforth let us no more talk of the 
breathings of the Doric flute, but more 
judiciously reserve our admiration for 
the louder sounds of the Manchester 
trumpet. 

Tales, fables, monodies, odes, elegies, 
epitaphs, and epigrams, and all the 
small artillery of the Muses, now fol- 
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low in formidable array, to excite our 
er and astonishment at the versa- 

tility of this Manchester Bard. We 

are sorry we have not room for a spe- 

cimen of our author’s powers in each 

of these different lines ; but alas, we 
cannot be for ever transcribing, even 
from poetry so luscious as Mr Payn- 

ter’s. This great man appears capable 
of writing de omni scibili et de quolibet 
ente. There is nothing too great or 
too little for his wonderful powers. He 
can wield the sword of Goliah and the 
missile of David, at one and the same 
time. His genius absolutely appears 
co-extensive with poetry itself. His 
book is a compendium or abstract.“ of 
the wisest and best of all other men’s 
books,” the very choicest culling of the 
Hyblean Honey. Equal in beauty is 
his prose. His Introduction we have 
before inserted, but the following note, 
written apparently to prove that the 
author of Paradise Lost has pillaged 
from the author of the Muse on Idle- 
ness, it would be unpardonable to omit. 


“ Not so, the BEE ; who quickly found 
An access to the pulp profound ;” 


“ Think not, most courteous, thrice-gen- 
tle, and indulgent Reader, that our Au- 
thor hath here plagiarised the Miltonian 
Idiom. ‘* Pulp profound,” independent- 
ly of its alliterative elegance, is undoubt- 
edly a rare example of *“* The Sublime and 
Beautiful ;”” yet, the Bard of Eden hath 
no more claim to it, than the Philosopher 
of China. *T was the divine emanation of 
his own deep sagacity, and purely of his 
own fashioning ; “ergo, according to all the 
principles of equity, he certainly ought to 
enjoy the sole and entire credit of it !” 


This is a very clear case indeed. As 
we understand the note, there is a mat- 
ter of plagiarism to be settled between 
Milton and Paynter, about this same 
“ pulp profound,” and certainly if the 
latter gentleman have not pillaged from 
the former, the former must have pil- 
laged from the latter. Now Mr Payn- 
ter comes forward like an honest man, 
gives us his asseveration, which we re- 
gard the same as proof, that the steal- 
ing was not on his side, and that these 
two words are his own sole and exclu- 
sive property. After this, it is impos- 
sible to doubt where the mal-feasance 
lies, and accordingly we charge John 
Milton with petit larceny on Mr Payn- 
ter’s goods and chattels. Truly it isa 
strange thing that our great epic poet, 
dead and departed as he is, cannot keep 
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his hands from. picking and ing, 
had surely every reason to believe he 
might continue unmolested. We re- 
gard the fact as awfully characteristic 
of the present times. It is come to a 
pretty pass indeed, when the dead arise 
to deprive us of our property. We 
shall not be surprised soon to hear of 
coaches robbed, and purses rifled, by 
ae highwaymen and piekpoc- 

ets. 

We are, amongst other interesting 
pieces, next presented with a very plea- 
sant epistolary communication betwcen 
the gout and our author ; and also with 
divers songs,&c. spokenbefore the Man- 
chester Philanthropical Society. How 
the gout and our author became con- 
nected, God knows—they are two of 
the last persons between whom we 
should have expected an acquaintance. 
Probably, however, the latter produc- 
tion may explain the former, and the 
primitive diet of Parnell’s Hermit may 
not be much in requisition amongst 
the members of the above-mentioned 
benevolent institution. 

‘* His food was herbs, his drink the crystal 
‘ well.” 

We begin to suspect by the way, 
from this circumstance, that Mr Payn- 
ter’s case is not quite so bad as we sup- 
posed, in our warm, and we hope elo- 
quent appeal to the benevolence of the 
Manchester people. We really now 
have a notion that his residence is not 
so near to heaven by two stories as 
we imagined before. Be he, however, 
near heaven, or near earth, or in Ma- 
homet’s Paradise between both, he is 
a personage who deserves promotion ; 
and if his humility, which, as our rea- 
ders will hereafter see, is his only fail- 
ing, confine him at present to’ the 
ground-floor, we hope a time will come 
when he will verify the gospel saying, 
‘© That he who humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.” 

An epitaph on a lap-dog comes next, 
commemorating the various virtuesand 
endowments of the deceased. After an 
interval, the Plain-dealing Lover, in 
which our author, after recounting the 
various beauties who have made as- 
saults upon his heart, concludes, as 
might be expected from the possessor 
of such poetical powers and intellectual 
acomplishments, by ae that he 
loves himself the best. And let no one 

impute this to superabundance of va 
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ity or self love. It is not easy for.a 
how tell what he mets or do, 
were he equally gifted with Mr Payn- 
ter} were we but in that enviable pre- 
dicament, we should, we are 
ded, be continually absorbed, like the 
Indian god, in the contemplation of 
our own excellencies ; and this Maga- 
zine, and all that therein is, might in 
that case, go to the Red Sea for aught 
we should care, any thing Mr Black- 
wood might say to the contrary there- 
of, in any wise notwithstanding. 

- We have before said, that diffidence 

to be the chief foible of our 
author. There are some who may be 
inclined perhaps to question this our 
assertion. Let them therefore listen 
to the poet himself, who surely ought 
to know best. 
“ Distressful state ! 

ae by the pangs of hopeless 


e. 

Whilst happier Bards, dismayless, mount 
on 

Aad "forth their vary’d strains su- 


blime,— 

With feeble hand, my Muse attunes her 
I 

In tame subjection to this Giant Fear ; 

Which All, through childhood, more. or 
less, endure ; 

But few, in modern times, save those whose 


ht, its mast’ry bear 
and unthoughtful 


The following lines to the memory 
of Shakespeare, were delivered to a 
small party of friends, who assembled 
to commemorate the day on which that 

died, and gratifying indeed must 
it have been to have heard such lines 
pronounced on such an occasion. 


*¢ "T'was on this day, two hundred years 
ago 

The purple tide of Shakespeare ceas’d to 
Ww s— 

This ben grim Death o’er Stratford wing’d 

Resolv'd to show Mankind his keenest 
bathe — 

ift to its aim his shaft unerring _ 

The Poet fell——the soul of Genus Red 

O, star-like Shakespeare! Pride of ev’ry 

! 
The Prince,—the God,—the Glory of the 


Si , a 
When, ike the lark, aloft thy spirit soars, 
The Critic wonders,—but the Bard adorcs ! 


CAprily 
F sthesapient “Grecian’s classic 
d all their lumber of the scho 
Tocull the honey from thy deedal plays, —— 
The wildest eect “the cweetine real oe 
praise | He 
Great Nature’s Minion ! Fancy’s fav’tite 
Flower! ’ 
The Muse’s Darling ! Foe to Art’s fail 
wr ! 
“+ We few,—we happy few,”’ with rev’ rence 


This +glass—now blushing—consecrate to 
Thee.” 

How we envy those happy friends 
who were included in the select and 
Shakespeare-loving party! What.a 
feast of reason and flow of soul must 
have been exhibited here! With what 
a gusto must the favoured bonvives have 
discussed their black strap, (unless the 
port be intended for porter, which we 
are inclined to believe, ) and the works 
of the commemorated poet, in the pres 
sence of his greatest living representa, 
tive ! We fancy we see at this very mo. 
ment some hulking, butcher-like look» 
ing man, with greasy leather breecheg 
and scarlet waistcoat, a face running 
down with perspiration, and eyes ab- 
solutely starting out of their sockets 
with exertion, rising up to offer some 
observations to the president, (who in 
this case can be no other than Mr 
Paynter himself,) on the character of 
Romeo, and dilating with extraording- 
ry sensibilty on his unhappy love. He 

ight perchance, be followed by some 
little mortified man, “ one of nine,” 
whose appearance instantly indicated 
his occupation, and round whose mouth 
the bees might have swarmed, were it 
not for the mustard which lingered 
thereon, discoursing with all the en- 
thusiasm of a kindred spirit, on the 
exalted character of Coriolanus. Such 
company as this who would not covet ? 
Alas, why were not we too invited to 
the feast. It would indeed have been 
a thing to talk of all our lives, and 
proud indeed would have been the 
moment, when, on some future com- 
memoration day of Shakespeare, we 
could exclaim, ‘‘On this day we had the 
happiness of drinking a bumper to the 
memory of Shakespeare, with W. D. 
Paynter, author of the tragedy of Eu- 
rypilus !” 

ut our enthusiasm is carrying us 
beyond the limits allotted for our re- 
view. We must return to the subject 





* Aristotle. 


+ Port-wine. 











“sae. i 








and inne our extracts by.the follow- 
ing, which indeed might have aie 
ferently done, as a beginning, mii 
and conclusion. 

NONSENSE: 


An Example of Holiday Poesy. 
o a fall hag fii ” 


“ The ‘shafts of Cupid artie in the winid ; 

The plumy vesture of his mother’s doves 
Seems sweetly swan-like, to th’ enamour’d 

mind ; 

And all the graces look ‘tei:thousand 

Loves f” 

Really this was co tely A work 
of supererogation. After so many gra- 
tuitous specimens of this sort. wri- 
ting, our good and _pains-taking author 
was really carrying the joke yar, to 
give us as a new thing, Se every 

of the book from thé first to the 

Oe presented. Besides, where 1e.2 
the need of imitating éthers in thi 

style, when he writes himself so niuch 

with the spirit of an original? But 
this we impute to the great’ modesty 
of our author, who a not to know 
what he is capable of doing or has 
done. It is, of course, ificumi up- 
on us to set him right. att 
fore, for the future, himself no 

trouble in excositating, titles for hi 

various productions é general an 
comprehensive one he Has here given 
to this last, will equally, serve for 
We have heard an emineht aiitlior s say, 
that it is less difficult to-write a poem 
or play, than it is to a tiame for it 
when itis written. If this be, tlic case, 
how much is Mr Paynter obli eck tous 
for this felicitousand universal appella- 
tion, which, while it will say; himself 
much mental distractloh did trow le, 
will at once be vo be coh by, every 
one who sees it, to be coiidise, signifi. ¢ 
cant, and just. 

Such are the prosaical me poetical 
labours of D. W. Paynter, author of 
the sp of Eurypi a“ Commemo- 
rator of Shakespeare, Professor of the 
Vagrant Laws, and Poet Ldureat to 
the Manchester Philanthropical Socie- 
ty. What great things he has achieved 
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in the eon Bi Nine we Bs when: at 
ed to. shew; wha 


iy may f uce. ay is er 80 
«bed baa @ hope : and trust it 
spirit of emu~ 

wil ex a that i in the pr: of all ; 


from the lowest -boy to the 
highest otra ie the Tove of 


like a flame. 
rae. hail arise is great man @ 
more pet ig iver than that of 
Orpheus, the. civilizer of barbarous 
Hations, viz. shes g A eae implanted 


Aad} vey bagmen of Man~ 
etl fe fervour and feeling. 
ius Pig itchell’s Interest Tables, 


and Lord Byron’s Falieri, lie in appro~ 
rad 2 Cree “roe mon the same coun 


aide lace of in- 
Chr e Muse i in 
Ttletices & an il be a Diction 


and an- entry ap etclaen and. e 
pletion of a Stanza, shall follow 
cach other altérnatesuccession. Thus 
pene oon’ prints, and pat 
tern books of , issue from Man- 

ehester to ps north and to the south, 
and to the, east and to the west, and 
returned bills and returned plays, be 
sent back to that place in thousands by 
the same capacious and comprehensive 
packs, Thee shall. we hear of new 
loomfields, _Derimodies, and Clares, 
starting up in regular and unbroken 
artay, and their poems shall be adorn- 
ed by a preliminary essay, written by 
some patronising raele of the counter. 
Nor will effects to be produ- 
by Mr Paynter’ @ lucubrations, be 
cubed £0 town vere hes 

appiness 0 possessing t at great 

Ws aoe ihe p it, with Scaltation’ 
—shall reap of enteous harvest. 
The commerci a pers, rint- 
devils, attorneys > cler s of 
Saath: wit dispose themselves 
through our Ling in all the varieties 
-. age pattie , Satire, and son- 
us. po zine receive & 


ten impetus from the offerings which 
monthly be brought to us by the 
oemence 


i Bane from this peren- 
idl Fount of th 
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The September Forest. 


THE SEPTEMBER FOREST. 


Waa a dull Sep lay heey cn, 

mn & tember a 

Ana listen’d to the hollow wad, 
That shook the frail leaves from the spray. 


I t me of its summer pride, 
how the sod was gemm’d with flowers, 
And how the river’s azure tide 
Was overarch’d with leafy bowers. 


And how the small birds caroll’d gay, 
And lattice work the sunshine made, 
When last, upon a summer day, 
I stray’d beneath that woodland shade. 


And now !—it was a startling thought, 
- And flash’d like lightning o’er the mind,— 
That like the leaves we pass to nought, 

Nor, parting, leave a track behind ! 


Go—trace the church-yard’s hallow’d mound, 
And, as among the tombs ye tread, 

Read, on the around, 
Memorials of the vanish’d dead. 


They lived like us—they breathed like us— 
Like us, they loved, and smiled, and wept ; 

But soon their hour arriving, thus : 
From earth like autumn leaves were swept. 


Who, living, care for them ?—not one ! 
To earth are theirs dissever’d claims ; 
To new inheritors have gone 
Their habitations, and their names ! 


Think on our childhood—where are they, 
The beings that begirt us then ? 


The lion Death hath "da away 
By turns, the Miction to his den! 


And springing round, like vernal flowers, 
Another race with vigour burns, 

To bloom a while,—for years or hours,— 
And then to perish in their turns! 


Then be this wintry grove to me 
An emblem of our mortal state ; 
And from each lone and leafless tree 
So wither’d, wild, and desolate, 


This moral lesson let me draw,— 
That earthly means are vain to fly 
Great Nature’s universal law, 
And that we all must come to die! 


However varied, these alone 
Abide the lofty and the less ,— 
Remembrance, and a sculptured stone, 
A green grave, and forgetfulness ! 














The Wail of Lady Anne. qt 
THE WAIL OF LADY ANNE. 


A sur came bounding with the 
Testi with siper Soe awed” 
More near it came—it journied on,— 
And on the beech I stood alone ! 


I heard the sound of horses’ feet,— 
And out I rush’d my knight to greet ; 
But fast they gallopp’d past the gate, 
And left me standing desolate !— 


_ Oh! when, from foreign climes, shall come, 
To part no more, my warrior home ? 
When, to these halls, a welcome guest, 
Shall he return, and I be blest ! 


At twilight’s still, and sombre hour, 
Alone I seek the rosy bower, 

And think of times when it was sweet, 
In secret there with him to meet. 


And I will teach his baby fair 

To kneel, and lisp a gentle prayer ; 
And Heaven will hear us, as we pray 
In love, nor turn from both away ! 





Haste—haste across the foaming seas, 
Thou ship, and woo the breeze ; 
With hoofs of speed, and sides of foam, 
Speed, barb, and bear Sir William home! 





LETTER FROM FOGARTY O FOGARTY, ESQUIRE, 


Inclosing Fourth Canto of Daniel O' Rourke. 


Dear Sir, 

I suppose you think I am dead, but I am happy to inform you that I am 
still in the land of the living. I went out on the shooting-match with Tom 
Hungerford, as your correspondent H. informs you, (and that is the only word 
of truth in his letter) and had a very pleasant time of it indeed, for three or 
four days. "T'was just at the end of the partridge season, and I flatter myself 
that I am as fine a shot as my neighbours. I was getting on, knocking down 
my eight or ten brace a-day, when just on beating up a cover of Lord Car- 
bery’s (the same nobleman whose loyal and elegant little pamphlet you have 
lately noticed) our party was joined by a couple of people from Cork, who 
had just been emancipated from the counter, I believe, and though mere pro- 
vincials like myself, were complete Cockneys in sporting. One of these wor- 
thies in the first shot that he fired, levelling at a hay-stack, I imagine, for no 
other object except myself was within range of his piece, but missing it, put . 
the contents of his gun (and they were at least a finger too much) right into 
the centre of my hand. I have lost two fingers by the accident, (the surgeons 
here call them metacarpal bones,—I am sure they are fingers) but have re- 
covered the use of my hand again, as you may perceive, though my penman- 
ship is somewhat altered for the worse. You will own then, I had some other 
fish to fry, beside continuing Daniel O’Rourke for you. 1 declare, upon ho- 








Letter from, Fogarty O' Fogarty. 
nour, I had not my pen to paper, until the day before yesterday, since I wrote 
the third canto ; and I now'send you the fourth, which I hope you will receive 
in time to make its appearance in your 49th number. You were wrong to print 
Holts’ letter about himself and, spider. My. poem came into, his hands without 
my knowledge, and I have. severely xebuked, those, who entrusted it to him, | 
_am surprised how you allowed: yourself to be humbugg’d by. him, but youare 
not the only Magazine he plays upon, as Professor —---- can tell you. De. 
pend upon it, (save accidents) you shajl have Cantos Fifth and Sixth in due 
course ; meanwhile, believe me. to, be, 

Dear Six, 
Yours, &e. 
Focaxty 0’ Focarry. 


Blarney, April 1, 162% 


P. S. I am told Mathews has made use of my poem at some of his exhibi. 
tions. I am too remote from London to get authentic imtelligence on theatri- 
cal affairs, but he is quite welcome, particularly. as I am sure he has done it 
justice. I remember supping, after the play, with Mathews when he was last 
in Dublin, at Tom Lee’s of the Shamrock, and a mighty pleasant fellow I found 
him to be. We were together until four in the morning ! 








DANIEL O'ROURKE, 
An Epic Poem, in Six, Cantos, 
BY FOGARTY 0 FOGARTY, ESQ. OF. BLARNEY. 


CANTO IV. 


THE MOON. 





t’ inquire 
Whether the moon be sea or land 

Or charcoal or a quench’d firebrand, 

Or if, the dark holes that appear 

Are only pores, not cities there ? 

' BUTLER. 





Lungo sara, se tutte.in, verso ordisco 
Le cose, che gli fur quivi. dimostre, 
Che dopo mille, e mille io non finisco, 
E vi son tutte Tf occorrenze nostre. 
AriosTo, Canto 34. 


1. 


Blessed! thrice blessed: was the age of gold, 
Of which so. much the ancient poets. sing ; 
I laud it not, because the rivers roll’d 
In streams of milk, to ocean wanderjng ; 
Nor because mountains rose, which we ate told 
Were built of huns, or many a nicer thing ; 
Or because oaks distill’d the honey. sweet, 
And most, melodious pigs ran roasted through the strect. e 





oromanaée x | 
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2, 
These famous glories,of old Lubberland, - - 
Mik T ne'er deem 4 bevomge 64 gras 3 
i ne’er deem’d a bev oer 
Whether supp'd plain, or Saubied mas tea ; 
For such weak drink, let. Cockney bards, expand. 
Their ass-like jaws,—it, suits poetry, : 
In syllabubs “twill pags : for to my, thinking, . 
Your syllabub is mighty pleasant drinking. 
3., 


Honey and buns,—but curse meif I pen - 
For themes like: these, my ever-living rhyme ; 
But blest, thrice blessed will I say again, 
Were the glad ages of the golden time ; 
For then there lived an honest race of men,, 
Who would have thought it folly, ay or crime, 
Were any one to think himself so right, 
As tor due credence to his sight, 
4. 


These days are gone! this glorious. happy age, 
When every man baler the thi he Saw 5. 
Where none sought truth in learning’s mystic page, 
Or bow’d the knee: to philosophic law, ; 

When nature knew not telescope, nor sage 
Swallowing down science with omnivorous maw ; 

Great is the change, but I shall scarce allow, 

That things are any better managed now.. 


oe, 
In former times, men thought the glorious Moon. 


Was something near @ suj late in. size, 
And no one would have veahiaok te impugn 

The man, who trusted to his naked eyes ; 
And all would laugh right fairly at the loon,. 

Who'd tell of hills and mountains. in the skies ; (1) 
But now, good thanks to telescopic glass, 
He who his senses trusts is deem’d an ass, 


6. 


Who would haye dared, except hy. way. of fun, tty 
In times of old, to say that, Luna’s face 

Into some thousand miles in, breadth was spun, 
And that above she fill’d a monstrous, space ;, 

Who'd have believed, that gaily round the sun, 
This earth kept moving at,a.steady pace ;. 

Or that the stars were fill’d with merry creatures, 

Just like ourselyes in wisdom and in features,. 


7. 


None—no, not one! and they were right, you'll. find, 
For Newton’s self knew nothing of the matter.;; 
Astronomers were either mad or blind, 
Thus through the world such. heaps of trash, to, scatter, 
For e’er Fee ee I'll satisfy each mind, 
The Moon’s not bigger, spite of all theit chatter, 
Than a round jolly butt of joyous ale, 
Or good Sir William’s face, or Lady ****’s tail, (2) 


2 
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8. 

For I presume it must appear quite plain, 

That Dan advantage had of all belore, 
For none besides himself, I will maintain, 

Did thus into the lunar region soar ; 
Astronomers, and poets lacking brain, 

Against these truths, perhaps, may fume and roar ; 
But on my word, I mind them not a jot, 
But credit Dan ;—for Dan was on the spot. 


9. 


I'll ask what Ariosto could have known, 

Who never left this earth for half a minute ; 
Who never on an eagle’s back had flown 

To the bright Moon, to see what fun was in it. 
I think the poet should at least have shown, 

Some proof for what he said was found within it ; 
But the fact is, (it strikes us with conviction) 
That all this bard has sung is purely fiction. 

10. 


Credit me, gentle reader, that not one 

Is true of all the various tales he told, 
The Moon contains not the apostle John, 

Nor vases made lost senses to enfold ; 
Milton, who says, that tenements thereon, 

Translated saints, and middle spirits hold, 
Is just as wrong. (Pope’s epic of the Lock, 
I quite pass by, because ’tis only mock.) 

11. 


Now how could Dan have sat at all with ease, 

If he had Herschel’s mighty Moon to straddle, 
Tell me my friend, Sir William , if you please, 

How he could cross a thousand miles of saddle. 
"Tis evident absurdities like these, 

Were humbugs merely,—barely fiddle-faddle ; 
Something (I mention it without apology) 
Meant for mere lies,—like Phillips's Chronology. (3) 

12. 


Oh! brave Sir Dick !—my pen cannot refrain 
From laying down an offering at thy throne ; 

A foe to Newton, and a friend to Paine ; 
Rival to Cobbett and to Billy Hone! 

Thou who with highest wisdom can maintain 
That Nap’s a god, and Wellington a drone ; 

How sages will admire in ages hence, 

The uncommon nonsense of thy ““ Common Sense.’ 


13. 


And now that I have proved these witlings knew 
Nought of the essence ef that heavenly ball, 

I shall endeavour, in a word or two, 
Just to explain the matter to you all, . 

Who grant me patient hearing ; and in lieu 
Of maudlin epithets, which only pall 

On ears of taste, I'll give you, if you please, 

In simple terms, its nature :—’Tis a cuEEsE. (4) 
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14. 


A large round cheese, of polish’d silver hue, 
(Not as some people fancy, blue or green,) 
Measuring across, exactly eight foot two, 
From side to side ; where wondrous things are seen, 
But not more wondrous, than in strictness true, 
Which from my readers I'll no longer screen, 
Dan was not many minutes there before 
In the mid Moon he spied a snug hall door. 


15. 


This, in the centre, did our friend behold, 
But nothing more in that spot could he spy, 
A misty vapour here in masses roll’d, 
And quite deluded Daniel’s prying eye ; 
But on the surface, on the outer by 
Muddling in filth, a numerous, nimble fry 
Of pigmy animals were here begotten, 
And ran about such places as were rotten, 
16. 


And there were myriads of these little elves, 
Tumbling and leaping, jostling, pushing, running, 

» in ae see, pees: eu ves ; 

e bent on t, on business the more cunning— 
—— ish folios, sein soe or twelyes— 

e joking, crying, ing, groaning, punni 
In short such mites were here together hurl'd, Sard 
Dan view'd the bustle of a mimic world. 


17. 


The fact is this ; whatever mean or base, 
Grovelling, or filthy fellow, lives down here, 
Is pre-existent in the lunar space, 
ike toa t in her cheesy sphere ; 
And ’tis no wonder then, since that’s the case, 
That the same dirty natures will 
Here on the globe of our sublunar earth, 
As in the upper world, which gave them birth. 


18. 


By some strange art, I try not to expound, 
Dan knew each insect at first glance, as easy 
As the tyth proctor, or his pig in pound, 
Or as his old companion at the Daisy ; 
And you'll say his intellect was drown’d 
In brandy, and of course his optics mazy, 
Yet the fact’s true: He saw three years ago 
The types of those who live here now below. 


19. 


(As for the matter of the Lord of day, _ 
Although ’tis somewhat foreign to my theme, 
Yet it, perhaps, is not amiss to say 
That ’tis no other than a cheese of cream: 
There you will meet. superior mites ; for they 
Who sport and wanton in the solar beam 
Typify those predoom’d to be earth’s glories, 
Great poets, statesmen, warrior, wits, and tories.) 
8 
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20. 


Now aid me, potent ruler of the brain 
Parent of thought and tah ‘of thyme, 
Whiskey supreme’! td in dulcet strain 
What Dan beheld the stream of time ; 
For worthiet theme thete’s none, f will maintain, 
In any poem, lyric or sublime ; 
I care not in what pages you may look 
To Morgan Dogherty, from Lalla Rookh. 
21. 


Why should I go to washy Hippocretie ? 

I ee not dok such rap water's flow! 
"Tis you that add a spirit to the scene, 

Clear the dull'‘thoughts, and brighten up the brow ; 
Cowper a bard more jovial would have been, 

Had he to mix a jolly bowl known how ; 
And Hose, I’m sure, much more admired would be, (5} 
Did he swig punth, and leave off drinking tea. 


22. 


Inspired by puttch I’ve fashion’d matty a tale ; 
Tnspited by punch I’ve counted o’er the past ; 
Inspired by putich I’ve weather’ many a gale, 
And dared the storm and braved the wintry blast ; 
Inspired by putich, unless the bowl should fail, 
In the next verses I'll unfold the vast 
Countless banditti, that out hero found, 
Compassing this sitne thighty cheese around. 


23. 


Stuck in a corner bttsy in a debate, 

Dan saw a handful of most restless cteattites, 
Above them something like a bone of meat, 

Which all were gazing at with hungry featutes, 
And ev tiny maggot at the bait 

Strain’d with the utmost vigour of their natures: 
But all in vain the luckless rogues endeavour, 
Each effort put them farther back than ever. 


24. 


There he saw Tierney a8 & mouse, 
Heading his pester’ Pon fe snatch the bone ; 
There smart Sir Francis atid his man Boghouse, (6) 
And Lambton speeching till the lights are gone ; 
There crariky Newport, not atthoyed with vuc, 
And Mr Creevy standing all alone ; 
There were thé knights of the well-foughten field, 
Bawling their spears, and face of brass theit shield. 


5. 


With fundamental feattires high tiptaised, 

Waddled on gallant Gordon, Knight of B——; (7) 
a pe for Sa ee bre yal 

nd there Montrose’s osepli Hume; (8 

And he whose wit has atthe seahe amazed, (8) 

Whittington’s rival, Waithman’s gallant churn. 
(As for the Lords, I dare not to repeat “em, 
For fear ‘twould be a scandalum magnatum.) 








Capri, 
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26. 


To know the next p Dan was forced to pause, 
They seem’d so Fttle and so busv too; 
Beside, they raked up with their filthy claws, . 
So much thick dust that it chittesh tld view ; 
And froth so fast carpe sputtering from their ja 
That he could barely pierce the dulness through ; 
At length, by dint of toil, our gallant Dan 
Saw ’twas the gathering of the Cockney clan. 


27. 


(But they are all too worthless for my muse, 

Such names my epic stanzas sha’nt pollute ; 
Let them be known to dwellers in the stews, 

Where wanton strains their tenants loose embrute.) 
There too, he did the other tribes peruse, 

Who, or to tinkling lyre or sounding flute, 
Perform sweet melody with force endued, 
To charm themselves and plague the neighbourhood ; 


28. 


Such as the poet of the sweet Queen’s own, 
Or snivelling Terrot, bard of common-place ; 
Or Willy Glass, whose em rye drone (9) 
Does the mysterious haunts of Masons grace ; 
Or else—but why repeat the names unknown, 
To us prime heroes of poetic race ; 
Why post in song the luckless crowds that write, 
From Arctic Orkney to Antarctic Wight. 


29. 


There were the critics, ever-nibbling crew, 
Who under various banners criticise ; 

Those who haunt ancient Humbug’s sage review, (10) 
Which my dear grandam loves to patronize ; 

There were the petty monthly praters too ; 
There Seller qustlennes, polite and wise : 

There Smug S. Smyth traducing Mater Alma, 

And Goody Barker preaching on 4y4Aue. 


30. 


The Irish school of orators was there, 
Stuck in a of metaphor and trope, 
Headed by Phillips with monarchic air, 
Phillips with whom no living mortals cope, 
In pouring forth a flood of figures fair, 
Frothy, and fine as bubbles blown from soap : 
Sorry am I he’s sail’d from us afar, 
To waste his sweetness on the English bar. 


$1. 


That many an ass from this romantic isle, 
Besides the orators, were there ’tis plain ; 
And once I thought it almost worth my while, 
'l'o put some low Corcagians in my strain ; 
But who would know them? who could know the vile 
Junto of prigs that meet in Falk’ner’s lane? (12) 
Who'd understand me, if I nam’d the ass, who (13) 
Swore that small beer inspir’d the muse of Tasso? 
Vout. IX. L 
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There too, he saw—but I had better stop ; 
A very cantata I have sung ; 

The matter, ore, I shall quickly drop, 
And go to bed sweet Blarney 's groves among. 

I = bard ae than . fop, 

o lingers at his story over long, 
And keeps the honest people all suspended, 
Who wish to know how his narration’s ended. (14) 


33. 


Then to my tale— Dan saw these insects feedin 
On all the fodder which they there could find, 
Sweet food it was ! whatever sort of reading 
On this our globe is scorn’d by all mankind, 
as wond’rous system of 7 meee. ; 
ipt to the moon upon the wings of wind, 
And being musty, rotten, and strong smelling, 
Is proper food for mites in old cheese dwelling. 


34. 


They feed on novels, by A. Newman sold, 
ritten by people dwelling near the sky ; 

On Mr Cobbett’s paper versus gold, 

On the Scots’ Magazine—food hard and dry ; 
On Irish tales, by Lady Morgan told ; 

On Mr Godwin’s elegant reply ; (15) 
And some have got as fat as any bullock, 
By eating down whole columns of M‘Culloch. 


35. 


There they and many more are taken off, 

Year after year, in never-ceasing number ; 
‘% - perhaps, who are inclined to scoff 

ay ask me where they stow such lots of lumber : 

But if we should their earthly coverings doff, 

They'll not be thought, I ween, much space to cumber ; 
Their true contents are all that upwards come, 
And they are little more than vacuum. 





36 
But trifling joy found Daniel in the sight 
the entstienp of this maggot nation, 
He would have thought himself as happy quite 
If age in his own clay habitation : 
Said he, “ ’tis certain that I was not right, 
To get into this state of civilation ; (us) 
** Oh ! that I was,” he adds with sigh deep drawn, 
“ Off of the back of this big Mullahaun.” (17) 


37. 


While thus he grieves, he hears a sudden sound 
Of a door opening with a rusty creak, 
And turning very cautiously around, 
For dread of tumbling off had blanch’d his cheek, 
He saw what might a stouter heart astound, 
The very door of which you heard me aponk (18) 
Thrust violently forth with noise of thunder, 
And forth there came—a thing at which you'll wonder ! 


10 
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(1) I must here remark, that your friend who signs himself the Midshipman, and 
also he who goes under the forgery denomination of the Man in the Moon, are merely 
tlemen bent on frolic. Not a word of what they say is authentic. in Kater, 
am sorry to perceive, is also on the same tack, when he publishes to the world that he 
has discovered a volcano in the moon. This, as Peter Paragraph says, is p t, but 
wrong. (2) Every man may fill this hiatus as he chuses. (3) A work, the merits of 
which ought not to be told in a note ; suffice it to say in one line, it contains, at least, as 
many lies as pages. For instance, he makes Lord Nelson, who was killed ih 1805, take 
in 1806 ; Cum multis aliis que nunc perscridere longum est. Look, for ex- 
ample, at his account of Waterloo. (4) By this it appears the Welshmen are correct in 
their Selenology, except as to colour. (5) Since marriage, I understand Mr Hogg has 
turned tea-drinker, and mark the consequence. See how he has been since reviewed in 
that competent authority the Edinburgh Review! He had better look to himself.—(6.) 
Erratum, for Boghouse, read Hobhouse, vid. Tentamen. (7) See New Whig Guide. He, 
on his side of the question, somewhat resembles Lord Temple on his. Of the latter, it 
was observed, that he answered the description of the Temple of Jerusalem in Tacitus. 
Templum in modum arcis.. (8) Put for Hume, by apocope, and for another reason. 
(9) Willison Glass, Esq. well known in this city of Edinburgh, C. N. (10) Editor of 
the British Review, well spoken of in the Hour’s Tete-a-Tete, and Don Juan. (11) 
See Thes. (12) The'Scientific and Literary Society of Cork, who meet in a bye-lane, 
mentioned in the text. (13) A paper was produced at the above society, to prove some- 
thing to this effect. (14) Let this be a hint to the story-teller of the Steam-boat. (15) 
To Malthus. When I heard of this reply, it seinindd me of what my friend Jack 
Curran said to Charley Philips. P. told he intended to give Grattan a dressing.— 
Never mind it, says Curran, it would be only a child throwing a pebble at the leg of a 
— ae cant phrase in Cork for a state of intoxication. A worthy orator of 
ours, W en a glass or two too much, was haranguing at a debating society on 
the state of Ireland before the English invasion ; and fhe whale harangue was this 
—Sir, the Irish had no civilation—civization—civilation, I mean. Finding, however, 
his efforts to get civilization out impracticable, he sat down with the satisfaction of 
having added a new word to our language. Every drunken man ever since is here said 
to be in a state of civilation. (17) A soft Irish cheese. (18) St. XIV. 





OWEN’S REPORT TO THE COUNTY OF LANARK.* 


[We have received, within these few months, several good articles respecting 
Mr Owen’s celebrated system. We select one, written ably and temperately, 
though we are not red to say that we agree with our co: ndent in all 
his arguments. e have much respect for Mr Owen, and think there is im- 
portant and profound truth in many of his views. To separate his errors from 
that truth, would be a work of some difficulty ; but no man is entitled to treat 
with ridicule the general reasonings of the Philanthropist, which, while they 
frequently exhibit no ordinary intellectual power, are always distinguished by 
an amiable moral spirit. . N.] 





Few names have filled the world’s 
mouth more of late years than Mr 
Owen’s ; and few projectors, while their 
schemes lay yet in theory only, have 
ever succeeded better in possessing the 
public with a knowledge of the objects 
of their pursuit. And yet very few, we 
believe, have ever been so unsuccess- 
ful in exciting in others a kindred en- 
thusiasm to their own, or even in com- 


municating distinct ideas of the prin- 
ciples on which they themselves anti- 
cipate success. For ourselves at least, 
we know, that previous to our visit to 
New Lanark, we neither knew nor 
cared very much about the matter. Mr 
Owen’s name had frequently sounded 
in our ears, and we had heard gene- 
rally of his speculations, sometimes in 
respect, more frequently in derision ; 





* Report to the County of Lanark of a Plan for Relieving Public Distress, and Re- 
ye aps by giving Permanent Productive Employment to the Poor and Work- 
ing es, under arrangements which will essentially improve their Character, and 
ameliorate their Condition, diminish the Expenses of Production’ and Oonsuthption, and 
' create Markets co-extensive with Production. By Robert Owen. 4to. Wardlaw and 
Cunninghame. Glasgow. 1821. 
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but we had no definite notionsas tothe ficient confutation of them ; 

ints about them which excited either shall then proceed to answer, after our 
Seatiencnd, In like manner, when at manner, the questions above 
the Mills we meta neighbouring cler- —with more favour, we shall ; 


of our tance escorting a 
of friends over them, (the fi 
or sixth time, as he told us, he had so 


gone sheir honours, ) and conscious of 
isad vantages which, thro 
this ignorance, we were our 


observations, we besought him to en- 
lighten us on the subject,—he, alas! 
we found was not less wandering in 
the dark than ourselves. And many 
times since, while either ing ac- 
counts of this establishment in the pub- 
lic newspapers, or conversing with those 
w ve visited it, we have been 
struck, very much struck, with the de- 
gree in which nearly all have seemed 
attracted by its minute and accessory 
details, its singing, dancing, machi- 
nery, &c., while not one appeared to 
it as other than a curiosity in 

its way, mighty interesting to look at, 
but utterly unsound to build upon, and 
almost unworthy to be reasoned on at 
all. Why is this 4 we have said to our- 
‘selves more than once. There is here 
a glittering promise, and nobody cares 
about it—the theory of a system, and 
nobody knows about it,—its professed 
practice, and nobody penetrates it. It 
is plain that the instinctive common 
sense of the world is against the thing ; 
but is it on this occasion well found- 
ed, or is there indeed ore at the bot- 
tom of this shaft, although superficial 
observers will not stay to pick it up? 
On the occasion to which we have 
alluded, although without other intro- 
duction than our curiosity, we had the 
honour to partake of Mr Owen’s ge- 
neral hospitality, and the very great 
proms of conversing with him free- 
y during eng ogy whole of a pretty 
long evening. We are desirous, there- 
fore, of commenting on his system, 
with the utmost deference towards 
himself personally ; but finding that 
he has just sent forth a new book on 
the subject, which therefore we deem 
it our duty to review, and considering 
also the greater number of his positions 
to be extravagant in the greatest pos- 
sible degree, we cannot compromise 
the entireness of our dissent from them 
on any such considerations. We shall 
first, therefore, briefly state his prin- 
, abstracted from all such de- 

as are accidental merely to them, 

not integral ; (this we shall deem suf- 


aaa iw — hee Mr Owen’s 

plans t ill be expec 

the exposé of his theoretical Views wi 
which we begin. 

Mr Owen’s positions, theoretical and 
practical, may be arranged, we think, 
to advantage, in the following order, 

1. Manis in no degree whatever afree 
agent, or accountable for his conduct, 
**One ofthe most general sourcesoterror 
and evil in the world, is the notion that 
infants, children, and men, are ts 
governed by a will formed by them- 
selves, and fashioned after their own 
choice. To those who possess any knows 
ledge on the subjeo@ it is known, that 
man is the creature of circumstances, 
and that he really is, at every moment 
of his existence, precisely what the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed, coms 
bined with his natural qualities, make 
him.”—Report, p. 41. 

2. Every system of government, 
therefore, which involves the ideaof in- 
dividual reward or punishment, praise 
or blame, is founded on principles un- 
just in themselves, and inconsistent 
with human nature. ‘* Through this 
science,” that, namely, of the influence 
of circumstances over human nature, 
** new mental powers will be created, 
which will place all those circumstan- 
ces that determine the misery or hap- 
pinessof man under the immediatecon- 
troul of the present population of the 
world, and entirely supersede all ne- 
cessity for the present truly irrational 
system of individual rewards and pu- 
nishments ; a system which has ever 
been opposed to the most obvious dic- 
tates of common sense and humanity, 
and will no longer be permitted than 
while men continue unenlightened and 
barbarous.”—P. 32. 

3. There is no inherent imperfec- 
tion in man’s constitution, his vices in 
times past have been exclusively owin, 
to the vicious forms of society in whic! 
he has been placed. Let these be but 
judiciously henge’, and he is “ capa- 
ble of receiving un/imited improvement 
and knowledge, and, in consequence, 
of experiencing such uninterrupted en- 
joyment through this life, as will best 
prepare him for an after-existenee. — 
P. 42. 

4. In particular, the prejudice by 
which men have been hitherto led to 
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maintain a certain individuality of feel- 
Fagin their own interests, 

, country, &c., to their neigh- 
pours’, is entirely an excrescence on 
their original nature, and not only 
should, but also very easily may be, 
overcome. 

5. In like manner the division of la- 
pour, which has hitherto been deemed 
asource of power in arts and manufac- 
tures, is, in truth, detrimental to both. 
Every man should know a little of 
every thing. “It has been a popular 
opinion to recommend a minute divi- 
sion of labour and interests. It will 
presently appear, however, that this 
minute division of labour, and division 
of interests, are only other terms for 
poverty ,ignorance, wasteofevery kind, 
universal opposition throughout socie- 
ty, crime, misery, and great bodily and 
mental debility.” —P. 44, to the end of 
the nae 

6. The proper arrangement then of so- 
ciety is to divide the whole countryinto 
districts, removing the old land-marks, 
abandoning the old habitations, and 
constructing new villages or townships 
in their stead, on a certain definite 
plan, as traced by Mr Owen himself. 
Each of these should contain accom- 
modation for a population averaging 
8 or 1200, but varying according to 
circumstances from 300 to 2600 ; and 
to each should be annexed farms, in 
like manner varying from 150 to 3000 
statute acres in extent, to be cultiva- 
ted by the whole community in strict 
fotation. Spade cultivation is recom- 
mended in preference to using the 
plough, and the result is given, (page 
67,) of some very interesting experi- 
ments on this subject, instituted by a 
gentleman of the name of Falla, near 
Newcastle.* But the whole produce, 
according to the plan, must be stored 
in the public granaries, and issued to 
individuals only as required ; in like 
manner as the s arising from 
labour in all other departments must 
be common good. It were to encou- 


_ tage individuality of feeling to suffer 


an individual to retain to himself the 
produce of his own labour.—P. 49, 


et pass. 


6. The whole population should also 
be made to eat Phi guar as one family, — 
having their prepared for them 
in one establishment. ‘‘ Various ob- 
jections have been urged against this 
practice, but they have comefrom those 
only, who, whatever may be their other 
pretensions, are mere children in the 
knowledge of the principles and economy 
of social life.” —P. 35. 

7. They should all be dressed alike, 
and the Roman or Highland garb‘is re- 
commended in preference to any other. 
“* The advantages of this part of the 
plan will prove to be so great in prac- 
tice, that fashions will exist for a very 
short period, and then only among 
the most weak and silly part of the 
creation.” —Not human beings, wepre- 
sume, but non-descripts, whom no 
eombination of circumstances could 
materially improve.—P. 37. 

8. The chi of these establish- 
ments are also to be common good, and 
all educated together under general in- 
spection. ‘Two schools are to be pro- 
vided for them, one receiving infants 
from 2 to 6 years of age, the other those 
from 6 to 12 ; and in these schools they 
are to be , fed, and taught. 
‘* Each child will receive a general edu- 
cation early in life that will fit him for 
the proper purposes of society, make 
him the most useful to it, and most ca~ 
pable of enjoying it. Before he is 12 
years old, he may with ease be train- 
ed to a correct view of the outlines 
of all the knowledge which men have 
yet attained. By this means he will 
early learn what he is, in relation to 

ast ages—to the period in which he 
ives—to the circumstances in which 
he is placed—to the individuals around 
him, and to future events. He will 
then only have any pretensions to the 
name of a rational being.” —P. 45.. 

9. “ The peculiar mode of govern- 
ing these establishments will nd 
on the parties who form them. Those 
founded by land owners and capital- 
ists, public companies, parishes or coun- 
ties, will be under the direction: of 
the individuals whom those powers 
may appoint to superintend them, and 
will, of course, be subject to the rules 





* Mr Falla’s attention, it seems, has been turned to this subject for nearly eighteen 
years, and he states his result to be, that the expence of cultivating an acre of land by 
the spade is only 5s. more than that by the plough, while the excess of profit is above 
£12. This seems worth inquiring about, certainly ; and we should be very glad if any 
Practical or theoretical agri 


ist would favour us with hie opinion on the subject. 





88 
and regulations laid down by their 
founders. Those formed by the mid- 
dle and working classes upon a com- 

reciprocity of interests, should 


= by themselves upon prin- 
ciples that will prevent divisions, op- 
position of interests, jealousies, or any 
of the common and vulgar passions 
which a contention for power is sure 
to generate. Their affairs should be 
conducted by a committee, composed 
of all the members of the association 
between certain ages ; for instance, of 
those between 35 and 45, or between 
40 and 50, &c.”—P. 48. 

10. By these committees according - 
ly, not only are all matters of internal 
economy to be arranged, but those also 
of exchange of surplus of produce with 
other societies, and of external inter- 
eourse generally. The principle, how- 
ever, according to which these ex- 
eha are to be effected, if we under- 
stand it at all, of which we are not 
very certain, is a novel one. Values 
are to be estimated not according to 
any conventional sign, nor any re- 
lation to rarity of production, or a- 
mount of capital embarked in raising 
it, but solely by the labour which the 
article to be valued may have cost. 
“ The natural standard of value is in 

inciple human labour, or the com- 
bined manual and mental powers of 
men ~ a — “ On i 
ciple by which the average phy- 
sical comer af horses is obtained, thet 
of men may also be learnt; and as it 
forms the essence of all wealth, its va- 
lue in every article of produce may al- 
so be ascertained, and its exchangeable 
value with all other value fixed accord- 
ingly, the whole to be permanent for 
a given period. Human labour would 
thus acquire its natural or intrinsic 
value, which would increase as science 
advanced ; and this is, in fact, the only 
really useful object of science. The 
demand for human labour would be 
» longer subject to caprice,” &c. &c. 

7 


And this then is Mr Owen’s system ; 
this tissue, we must call it, of all that 
is distempered in fancy, unfounded in 
fact, rash in assumption, inconclusive 
in reasoning, unattainable in prac- 
tice, is, with the addition of a little 


singing and dancing, the far-famed 
system which is to renew the fair face 
of humanity, lost for so many ages ; 
and in the words of the projector him- 
self, to “ exchange mens’ poverty for 
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ealth, th . 
w , their ignorance for knowledge, 
their anger for kindness, their divi. 
sion for union ; effecting this 
too, without subjecting a single i 
vidual even to temporary inconveni. 
ence.” (P. 59.) The incredible blind. 
ness of man to the limits of his own 
powers, the worth of his own inyen. 
tions !—But we shall not trouble our 
readers with any formal commentaryon 
it; in very truth, as we have already 
intimated, we could not say any thing 
which could bear half so hard on it 
as this brief and unvarnished sum 
of it, couched almost every where in 
its author’s own words. We shall 
pass on rather to consider the causes 
at once of the sort of mystery in which 
it has ever, and still is, in some de- 
gree, involved to the eye of casual ob. 
servers, and of the indifference with 
which, spite of its pretensions, it con- 
tinues for the most part to be received, 
And in the first place it has been 
overlooked, because nothing can be 
more opposite to it than Mr Owen’s 
own practice; insomuch, that . it 
were even impossible from examini 
that to surmise it. It may astonish 
our readers, perhaps, after what they 
have just read, but we can assure 
them that New Lanark is really a 
very interesting spectacle,—a pattern 
for manufacturing establishments— 
and we cannot express the pleasure 
with which we there contemplated the 
success of its benevolent proprietor, in 
disseminating habits of industry, and 
contented chearfulness among the 
grown population under his charge, 
and application and study among 
fine children, whose education, almost 
~~ by step, he superintends. It were 
well for the country at large, and most 
honourable to human nature, if the 
example he thus sets were imitated by 
other great manufacturers, and the 
bond of kindness and consideration, 
now so much interrupted, between the 
higher and lower classes of so _— a 
proportion of our population, thus 
again renewed. But then Mr Owen 
was the practical conductor of an es- 
tablishment like New Lanark long 
before he was a theorist in political 
economy, and the tact which he thus 
acquired in early life, adheres to him 
still amidst all the mist with which 
his later studies have enveloped him. 
Here accordingly we find none of those 
extravagangies introduced, which so 
abundantly disfigure his paper ‘sys- 














1921.) 
tem: on the contrary, a great man 
most benevolent and beneficent, thoug 
not very novel, views are consistently 
and judiciously reduced to practice. 
For instance, instead of maxims and 


ions opposed to those of our faith, 
ond * New Lanark, as elsewhere 
in this Christian country, Sabbath 
evening schools, and liberal subscrip- 
tions, encour: by the example of 
the proprietor, in aid of Bible Societies. 
Instead of man being considered an ir- 
responsible being, journals are kept in 
every apartment of the conduct, good 
or bad, of the people employed in it, 
and we are aon, although 
we do not know it, that, in cases of 
flagrant delinquency, reproof would be 
administered upon the showing of the 
ledger, even by the good theorist him- 
self. Again, so far from the cotton 
inners of New Lanark, being invited 
to legislate for themselves between any 
two given ages, we are sure Mr Owen 
would consider even an offered advice 
from any of them a most unwarrant- 
able intrusion, and would much rather 
legislate himself for all the world, than 
suffer any one to interfere with him in 
his own peculiar charge at home. Fur- 
ther, there is precisely the same divi- 
sion of labour at these mills as at any 
other,—unot a rood of land is attached 
to them for any purposes of either gar- 
dening or husbandry,*—no eating in 
common, though we believe that is 
intended,—no community of goods— 
but on the contrary, savings banks for 
the accumulation of individual gains, 
and Mr Owen boasting that these were 
established before they were introdu- 
ced generally by act of parliament, and 
that several of his workmen have above 
L.100 vested in them, encouraged to 
such accumulation by his liberality in 
allowing them five per cent. on their 
highest as well as their lowest deposits, 
in opposition to the principle in the 
national banks, which he characterizes 
as sordid, by which that rate of inte- 
rest is limited to sums under L.10. 
Again, at New Lanark there is no doubt 
a public store, and every workman has 
a weekly credit opened at it under Mr 
Owen’s own hand, to the amount of 
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two-thirds’ of his own and family’s 
wages ; but it is a sale store, and its 
profits constitute a rtion of the 
school funds. Lastly, chi Fae are there 
i within the verge of 
school di am vant so early as two years 
of age, and it may be that this Se a 
prospective view towards weaning the 
affection of their parents from them ; 
but then again they are neither fed 
nor lodged at school,—they are mere- 
ly there a few hours a day, eight, we 
think, or ten; during a portion of 
which, however, they are either at 
play, or learning to dance, or in some 
other way engaged, conducive to their 
health and strength. All most excel- 
lent: we repeat it, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to accord toc much praise to near- 
ly all we see done at New Lanark ; 
among other things we may observe, 
that although these children’s educa- 
tion is certainly much better, and more 
extended than that of most others of 
their rank, it is yet chiefly out of the 
Bible and ordinary Collections that 
they are taught, and not even a pre- 
tence is e of giving them before 
they are twelve years of age, “‘ a cor- 
rect view of the outline of all the know- 
ledge which men have yet attained.” 
But, amidstall this, where is Mr Owen’s 
system, or how is it possible that any 
one seeing this should have surmised 
it? 

In the second place, however, this 
system sets out on such extraordinary 
assumptions, and reasons on them after- 
wards so loosely and inconclusively, that 
it has remained in obscurity ; and we 
cannot be surprised at it, because many 
have thought they could not possibly 
mw it, when perhaps the 
did, at the same time that they too 
little or no interest in clearing up their 
doubts. We confess that this has been 
in a good degree the case with our- 
selves ; we have been in possession of 
our present views on the subject almost 
a year, but although tolerably convin- 
ced of their accuracy, for we had been 
at considerable pains in drawing Mr 
Owen out and sounding his real depth, 
yet we always felt afraid to commit 
ourselves to print concerning his sys- 





* This we are indeed rather sorry for. We are persuaded, that were it possible in all 
manufactories to give each workman, the head of a family, a separate house, and a little 


Spot of 
form in 


und annexed to it sufficient to employ his leisure, renovate his health, and 
habits of neatness and order in his household economy, it would be a great 


advantage. But, we fear, this is impossible in almost all cases. 








tem till his own litera scripta a 
to us out in our represeritations 
of batch ging itis na with = 
patience, for we t very little 
about the matter va: but this is 
just another feature of resemblance be- 
tween us and the many observers to 
whom we have adverted. Perhaps it 
may be advisable, however, to notice a 
point or two in the system, such as may 
jastify this hesitation and indifference. 
For instance then, let us take the very 
first position laid down in it, viz.— 
That man is in no degree an account- 
able agent, but is the slave of the cir- 
stances in which he is placed, combined 
with his own natural dispositions. We 
marked these last words when we 
quoted them formerly, and we now 
mark them again, because they alone 
redeem the sentence from extravagance 
altogether ; and if to nafural had been 
added acquired dispositions, and the 
first clause of the proposition been en- 
tirely withdrawn, and the second mo- 
dified a little in universality of expres- 
sion, important changes at the same 
time we must confess, we should not 
have had much hesitation in subscri- 
bing to it. As it stands, it is opposed 
to reason and to revelation ; but 
thatis not all,—let us notice Mr Owen’s 
inconsistency in it. He here admits 
that circumstances, over which he may 
have — are combined in a 
operation with dispositions, over whic 
he has none ; and yet in every follow- 
ing sentence of his theory he assumes, 
that change of circumstances alone will 
work all the marvellous changes which 
he contemplates. Again, let us take 
his second position, that, because man 
is thus trammelled by circumstances, 
for already even he has forgotten dis- 
positions, therefore, every system of 
government which involves the idea of 
individual rewards or punishments, 
or blame, is necessarily unjust 
and unnatural ; as if, granting even 
his own premises, these very accidents 
had not as good a claim to a place as 
links in our fetters, circumstances by 
which we are to be controlled, as any 
of Mr Owen’s own arrangements.— 
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position, that it is possible to 
a human individual of all feeling of 
individuality, to make him love 
or rather every other's iotenenj ali 
spring,* advancement, as well as hig 
own ; and that all this may be effect. 
ed by a mere community of goods, a 
common table, an intimately connect. 
ed public interest '|—What could we 
say to this, contradicted as it is by the 
private history of every monastic in. 
stitution, in which, from the want of 
offspring, there must have been infi- 
nitely less scope for selfish feeling than 
must exist in general society however 
framed, and where, notwithstanding, 
all its most noxious productions bloom. 
ed fresh and fair even as in the wilder. 
ness of the great world—what could we 
say, we repeat, to this, but just “ there 
must be some mistake here, Mr Owen 
never could mean this ; but it is of no 
great consequence, let us pass on.” —— 
But in the third place, Mr Owen's 
system has been neglected, because the 
world must alwaysfiave felt that what- 
ever truth there might be in his as- 
sumptions, or probability in his con- 
clusions, he was in no sufficient degree 
qualified, either from experience or 
personal character, to reason on the 
one or conduct to the other, in the 
dogmatical manner which he has uni- 
formly assumed ; at least we are sure, 
that whether the indifference- with 
which his speculations have been recei- 
ved, has arisen in any degree from this 
source or not, it was certainly well 
merited upon this score. It is painful 
to us to express ourselves in this man~ 
ot because in his place we 
really have a high respect for Mr Owen, 
but we never either knew or heard of 
pretensions so magnificent as his, 90 
very inadequately borne out. MrOwen 
iques himself on his experience—it is 
in truth very limited, he has only had 
it in his power to make one experi- 
ment on human nature, and even that, 
as we have seen, is not the experiment 
on which he reasons. And as to his 
philosophical talents, granting all his 





* We ought here to notice, however, that this particular height of improvement, in- 
difference to our own children, will not be found adverted to in the report from which 
we have taken almost every other part of our representation of this system. The fact is, 
it would not print, it is really too monstrous.—But it is a legitimate and necessary con- 
sequence of the remaiitder, and we assert, nostro periculo, that in conversation Mr Owen 


states it as such. 





And lastly, fo be necessary 
» for it cannot 
to go + kength on this head, that 
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premises unassailable, what can we say 
of those of one who leaps at his con- 
dusions in the manner he does, with- 
out looking to right or to left, or ma- 
king a single allowance for derange- 
ment of any sort, expecting for exam- 
ple, to have floating wealth in his com- 
monwealths, yet no desire in any to ap- 
iate it, —diversities of character in 
his subjects, yet precisely the same ef- 
fects produced on all by the same ex- 
ternal circumstances,—legislative and 
executive assemblies, yet no differences 
of opinion, no rivalry, no collision be 
tween their members? We do not 
wish to wound Mr Owen’s feelings, but 
we cannot but say, that so far from 
feeling disposed to pin our faith to his 
dicta when he advances propositions 
like these, they go far to indispose us, 
and they must have indisposed the 
world at large, against every thing he 
might bring forward along with them ; 
and that himself when seriously ad- 
vancing them, we can compare to no- 
thing more exactly than an inexperi- 
enced mariner adrift on a first voyage 
of discovery, and setting down as land 
in his chart every fog-bank which rises 
within his horizon. Orstill more nearly 
perhaps, a raw and rash mechanic, cal- 
culating the power of a first supposed 
invention, and not only laying out of 
view every allowance for friction or 
other impediment, but actually decom~ 
posing in imagination the materials 
with which he to work, and 
saying to their elements, “ such and 
such properties shall you possess in all 
time to come and no other, for such 
and such only will suit my purposes 
and enable me to attain my ends! And 
although I reason not upon experiment, 
but rather in its defiance, yet let me 
but bring forward my own stool to 
stand on, and I am ready to demon- 
strate, like the Alchymists of old, that 
experiment and experience are alike 
wrong, and ought to have been diffe~ 
rent.” 


Lastly, Mr Owen’s theory has been 
overlooked and neglected by the world, 
pretty much because it has been not 

forgotten by himself. We have 
already shewn that his practice is quite 
different : but that is not all, his heart 
is in that practice only, and his system 
is among the least of all his thoughts, 
excepting only as associated in his ima~- 
gination with certain supposed and re- 
mote consequences. Every one who 

Vor. IX. 
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has been at New Lanark must know 
that Mr Owen’s life is passed at. hi 

mills, and that in superintending tei 

details, ceplerng Hane i and 
caressing the ¢ m at his school, 
scarvely all the hours of the day are 
sufficient for him. And we 

the sentiment,—happy and coin 
and innocent and useful, and even 
virtuous, are the hours thus spent; 
his benevolent feelings gratified,——his 
success, and he is very successful, en~ 
joyed,—his aotby ont on all its paces 
without let or molestation. But mean+ 
while, where is his theory, or where 
the arguments by which, not in con 
junction with that success, but in op- 
position to it, he is to recommend it to 
others ?—Why, just where they ought 
to be,---in oblivion ; whence, it is true, 
we have now for a moment sought to 
draw them, but whither we cannot but 
think that the sooner they are again 
and for ever consigned, the better and 
the wiser. 

We conclude, then—The world has 
been quite right in neglecting Mr 
Owen’s system ; and every attempt like 
that which we have learnt, with equal 
surprise and concern, is at present in 
the contemplation of his country neigh- 
bours, to drag it from the shade, and 
even petition Parliament in its behalf, 
is not merely wrong—it is ridiculous. 
Have these gentlemen forgotten Sir 
W. De Crespigny’s failure in the same 
cause? the precedent had been worth 
their adverting to, even for their own 
sakes. But truth we in charity. 
believe to be, that: they have no dig. 
tinct idea of what they wish to recom~ 
mend: they have looked at New La- 
nark, (a seduction to which the one 
dissentient speaker among them, Lord 
Belhaven, seems singularly enough 
never to have ex himself,) and 
unaccustomed, probably, to analyze 
minutely what they read, they have 
taken for granted that what they 
saw there was also in the book, some- 
where stowed away amid the decla~ 
mation with which it is chiefly filled. 
And their hearts, naturally enough 
warmed by the sight, have carried 
their heads along with them. But 
even yet it is not too late to retrace 
their steps, even yet their monstrous 
petition may be strangled in its birth ; 
and still they may take New Lanark 
for their pattern and their guide. We 
would have all map go there indeed, 
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who are possessed of even tolerable 
paces ten who, as proprie- 

of great estates, extensive mer- 
chants, manufacturers, masters of fami- 
lies, schools, or in any other way, possess 


‘either direct authority, or indirect in- 


fluence over considerable bodies of their 
fellow men in the lower ranks of life. 
We would have them go, however, not 
4 cam but to look : not to have their 
erted, or their imaginations 

beguiled by Mr Owen’s fancies,---but 
their understandings enlightened, and 
their affections kindled by the realities 
which hehas created around him. Amid 
these they will find much that is valua- 
ble to learn, even while they reject the 
trash with which it is surrounded ; for 
instance they will see it demonstrated, 
that however fallen in nature or sunk 
in circumstances, there is still much 
moral good in man,—that that good will 
be much morecertainly and extensively 
elicited by kindness than severity, the 
expression of interest than neglect, edu- 
eation than ignorance, in every case ;— 
finally, for their own encouragement, 
that independently of all the commands 
of religion, or the hopes of futurity, 
there is much worldly wisdom, even, in 
a spirit of active beneticence ; in practice 
it is generally successful, however theo- 
retically mistaken ; in feeling it is al- 
ways happy, in example always re- 
ble and praiseworthy. And when 

y have thus got their lesson, let 
them carry it home, not to prate 
about it at public meetings, nor yet 
still less to neglect and forget it, 
. —— others a while 
ought it inseparably connected 

with absurdities at which Nera aan 
revolted, but to interweave it with 
principles derived from a fur higher 
source than even the best human spe- 
culations, and reduce it patiently and 
systematically to practice, each within 
bis own loc KA his own sphere. Lay- 
ing down, at all events, the following 


as fundamental axioms of political ex- 
pediency, whatever the particular con- 





CAprit, 
clusions at which they subsequently 
arrive,—that it is not by embark. 
ing in gigantic schemes, not by con. 
templating violent changes, not by 
meddling with the forms of society, 
(thosecrystalline forms, theuniformity 
of which, in all ages and 
demonstrates that they are regulated 
by affinities inherent in our nature and: 
of course beyond our controul,) not by’ 
casting doubt on the first principles of 
the Christian religion,—the religion of 
the age, had it even no other recom. 
mendation,—not by substituting for 
its views of human nature throughtime 
and through eternity, the visions of a 
distempered imagination ;not,ina word, 
by trusting the reins to Mr Owen even 
for one moment, however they may 
suffer, and even thank him, to pio- 
neer the road before them ; not, we say, 
by any, or all of these modes, that 
they can serve their country or their 
kind. But, by uniting in a series of 
minute endeavours to purify and im- 
prove the substance of which that 
country, that kind, morally speaking, 
are com , educating the poor, 
eliciting their kindly feelings, cultiva- 
ting their religious impressions, tight- 
ening thus the silken cords which bind 
without fettering mankind, dischar- 
ging every man his own duties, social 
and domestic, in his own place, che~ 
rishing and patronizing his own de- 
pendants, loving his own children, 
ursuing his own best interests both 
i and hereafter; which, when 
tightly understood, whatever MrOwen, 
or the freeholders of Lanark may think 
of it, a wise and kind Providence has 
already sufficiently identified with 
those of the world at large, in con- 
junction with the best and strongest 
feelings of our common nature, with- 
out its being necessary for them to 
endeavour to cement the union, al- 
though, in truth, certain in such case 
to do what may lay in them to destroy 
it, by their breach. Es 
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LORD BYRON’S DOGE OF VENICE. * 


Tut Edinburgh Reviewers, in their 
usual tone of self-complacency, said, 
when the first cantos of Child Harold 
were published, that the promise of 
future excellence held out by these 
cantos was “ really quite comfortable!” 
We trust we never have been, and are 
uite sure we never shall be, guilty of 
talking in terms of such contemptible 
ignorance and irreverence concernin 
any one who has vindicated to himself, 
(as Lord Byron had most effectually 
done by any given score of stanzas in 
his Child Harold) the character of a 
truly nervous, manly, and classical 
writer of the English tongue.. But we 
must borrow so far the spirit of Mr 
Jeffrey’s dictum, and say, that nothing 
has for a long while afforded us so 
much pleasure as the rich promise of 
dramatic excellence unfolded in this new 
production of our Noble Exile. Lord 
Byron in his preface says well, that the 
City of the Plague, the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem, and Miss Baillie’s De Montfort, 
are sufficient proof of the present ex- 
istence of omy power somewhere : 
he might wit t propriety have 
added to this list the adam of * the 
Cenci,” a very powerfully conceived 
and powerfully executed tragedy which 
was ublished last year by Mr P. B. 
Shelly. But perhaps his Lordship was 
withheld from mentioning that work, 
as we ourselves were from reviewing it 
at the time when it appeared, by the 
very disgusting nature of its subject— 
those vile extravagances, “namely, of 
parricide and incest, by perpetual re- 
pititions of which, or of something of 
the same kind, we begin to fear it is 
Mr Shelly’s mad resolution to destroy 
the effect of all his genius, and blast 
all the harvest of his fame. But Lord 
Byron’s own tragedy is infinitely su- 
perior to the “ Cenci,” even in the 
merits of vigorous conception, and vi- 
gorous diction ; while it has the happi- 
ness to be distinguished both from that 
and from toomany of the productionsof 
his Lordship’s own genius, by uniform 
purity of thought and purpose. With- 
out question, no such tragedy as this 
of Marino Faliero has appeared in 
English since the day when Otway also 
was inspired to his master-piece by the 
interests of a Venetian story and a 
Venetian conspiracy. 


98 
The story of which Lord B has 
himself is, we think, by fa- "+ 


the finer of the two,—and we say pos- 
sessed, because we believe he has ad- 
hered almost to the letter of the trans- 
actions as they really took place. In 
the beginning of the 14th century, 
when the winged lion of St: Mark soar- 
ed over the Adriatic in all his “ pride 
of place,” an old fierce warrior, whose 
valour had twice saved all but the ex- ~ 
istence of his country, was, in his own 
absence, and without solicitation, in- 
vested with the ducal dignity. The se- 
nate, ever jealous and ever ambitious, 
curtail his prerogative at the outset,— 
but he does his duty bravely and wisely. 
Their jealousy has cut him off, indeed, 
from the private pleasures in which he 
had hitherto found the bestsolace of his 
public toils—the intimate companion- 
ship of friends no longer his equals— 
no longer, in their patrician jealousy 
of their prince, willing to be treated by 
him as his equals. But for these de- 
privations, and for every evil beside, 
he finds abundant compensation in the 
affections ofa young, a beautiful, ahigh- 
eae and yet a most gentle wife. 
She had been bequeathed to him as a 
legacy by her father, the dearest friend 
of his youth. She loves him with a love 
which is not the less dear to him, be- 
cause it partakes somewhat of the re- 
verence of filial love,—while he, again, 
both loves her as his bride, and che- 
rishes her like a daughter. There is 
something entirely new and altogether 
admirable in the manner of bringing 
out these charming varieties of the con- 
jugal passion. Alas! that he who has 
done this should have ever prostituted 
his pen to paint, record, or foster the 
pollution of woman ! 

The lovely and innocent young wife 
of the old warrior does not, however, 
escape the wound of evil tongues. A 
young patrician, by name Michel 
Steno, dares to inscribe the ducal 
throne itself with a vile libel upon 
her purity. He is detected—and the 
wrath of the haughty Prince of Venice 
knows no bounds. He is tried by the 
Council “ of the Forty,” and found 
guilty—and he is condemned—to a 
month’s imprisonment. 

The Doge, who conceives himself to 
be insulted alike as a man, a soldier, a 





* Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, an Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts, with Notes. 
The Prophecy of Dante, a Poem. By Lord Byron. 8vo. Murray, London, 1821. 
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noble, and a sovereign, by this inade- 
quate Heegygy ee inflicted on the ri- 
bald S is tempted, at the critical 
mom t when his passions are in their 
hig state of effervescence, first by 
the artful condolences, and then by the 
no less artful solicitations, of one Israel 
io, a Venetian citizen, who is 
at the head of a Bet recently formed 
by the commons of the city against the 
unbounded and intolerable insolence of 
the nobles. Faliero enters into the de- 
sighs of these men, and, though not 
vey many ‘ compunctious = 
ngs,” he persists in acting as their 
leader. Every thing under his direc- 
tion_is prepared for an instant blow. 
At. dawn of day the great bell of St 
Martin’s Church is to be rung ; that 
bell can be sounded only by com- 
mand of the Doge, and at the sound of 
it every Venetian noble must hasten to 
the Council Hall. The conspired ple- 
beian bands are on this occasion to obey 
the same signal : they are to rush from 
every district ot the city, and occupy 
the great place of St Mark,---and 
then, says the Doge, — 
All the Patricians flocking to the Council, 
(Which they dare not refuse, at the dread 


Pealing from out their patron Saint’s proud 
tower) 

Will then be gathered in unto the harvest,— 

And we will reap them with the sword for 


The great bell does sound, and all 
Venice is alarmed ; but in the interim 
between the framing and the execution 
of the design, the whole has been be- 
po a by the virtue or the vice of one 
of the conspirators, who could not per- 
mit his own friend and kind patron to 
share in the destined fate of all the 
Venetian nobility. The hand is ar- 
rested after it has struck but a few 
blows upon the bell of St Mark’s. The 
Doge is seized in his palace—he is 
tried---he is beheaded immediately ; 
and in place of his picture in the great 
Council Hall, where all his predeces- 
sors and all his successors are 
sented, there is a blank covered 
with a sable veil, over which still re- 
mains the original inscription: “ Heic 
est locus Marini Faletro decapitati pro 
criminibus.” ‘The Duchess seeks re- 


fuge in a cloister, there, doubtless, to 
do more than her modest old lord re- 
quests of her in these fine words— 
When I am nothing, let that which I was 
sometimes a name on thy sweet lips, 


Be still 
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A shadow on thy- fancy of a thing 
Which would not have thee mourn it, but 
remember. 


Such is the simple outline of the story 
of Marino Faliero. As the y 
must be in the hands almost of ali our 
readers, we aay be contented with 
u0 av ew specimens of it 
—. ss x shall i no diffical, 
ty in choosing specimens that cannot 
be read too often. 


Perhaps the finest scene in the whole — 


play is that in which the first 
meets his wife after he has been made 
acquainted with the sentence of Steno, 
and has listened to the communication 
of the conspirator Bertuccio, . The 
character of the calm, pure spirited 
Angiolina is developed in it most ad. 
mirably ;—the great difference between 
her temper and that of her fiery hus- 
band is vividly pourtrayed,—but not 
less vividly touched is that strong bond 
of their union which exists in the com. 
mon nobleness of their deeper natures, 
There is no spark of jealousy in the 
old man’s thoughts,—he does not ex- 
few the fervours of agen passion in 
is wife, nor does he find them: but 
he finds what is far better,—the fear. 
less confidence of one, who being to 
the heart’s core innocent, can scarcel 
be a believer in the existence of ou 
a thing as guilt. He finds every charm 
which gratitude, respect, anxious and 
deep-seated affection can give to the 
confidential language of a lovely, and 
a modest, and a pious woman. She 
has been extremely troubled by her ob- 
servance of the troubled countenance 
and gesture of the Doge, ever since the 
discovery of Steno’s guilt; and she 
does all she can to sooth him from his 
proud irritation. Strong in her con- 
sciousness of purity, she has b: t 
herself to d without anger, 
insult offered to herself, and the yet 
uncorrected instinct of a noble heart 
makes her try to persuade her lord, as 
she is herself persuaded, that Steno, 
whatever be the sentence of hisj ; 
must be punished—more even than 
would wish - to epee. se secret 
suggestions of his own guilty conscl- 
ence,—the deep blushes of his priva- 
. At this the Doge, experienced in 
the ways both of good and evil men, 
smiles compassionately upon Angio- 
lina. She then goes on thus :— 
Angiolina. Heaven bids us to forgive our 
enemies. 


yo 
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-Doge. Does |eaven forgive her own ? Is 
Satan sav’d 


From wrath eternal ! 
Ang. Do not speak thus wildly— 
Heaven will alike forgive you and your foes. 
Doge. Amen ! may heaven forgive them. 
Ang. And will you ? 
. Doge. Yes, when they are in heaven ! 
Ang. And not till then ? 
Doge..What matters my forgiveness? an 
. old man’s, 
Worn out, scorn’d, spurn’d, abused ; what 
matters then 
My pardon more than my resentment? both 
Being weak and worthless ? I have lived 
~~ too long.— 
But let us change the argument. My child! 
My injured wife, the child of Loridano, 
Thebrave, the chivalrous—how littledeem’d 
Thy father, wedding thee unto his friend, 
That he was linking thee toshame! Alas! 
Shame without sin, for thou art faultless. 
Had’st thou 
But had a different husband, any husband 
In Venice save the Doge, this blight, this 
brand, 
This blasphemy had never fall’n upon thee. 
So young, so beautiful, so good, so pure, 
To suffer this, and yet be unavenged ! 
Ang. I am too well avenged, for you 
still love me, 
And trust, and honour me; and all men 
w 
That you are just, and I am true: What 
more 
Could I require, or you command ? 
Doge. ’Tis well, 
And may be better ; but whate’er betide, 
Be thou at least kind to my memory. 
Ang. Why speak you thus ? 
Doge. It is no matter why, 
But I would still, whatever others think, 
Have yourrespect both nowand in my grave. 
Ang. Why should you doubt it—has it 
ever fail’d ? 
Doge. Come hither, child, I would a 
word with you. 
Your father was my friend, unequal fortune 
Made him my debtor for some courtesies 
Which bind the good more firmly ; when, 
opprest 
With his last malady, he will’d our union, 
It was not to repay me, long repaid 
Before by his great loyalty in friendship ; 
His object was to place your orphan beauty 
In honourable safety from the perils, 
Which, in this scorpion nest of vice, assail 
A lonely and undow’red maid. I did not 
Think with him, but would not oppose the 
thought 
Which sooth’d his death-bed. 
Ang. I have not forgot 
The nobleness with which you bade me 


speak, 
If my young heart held any preference 
Which would have made me happier ; nor 
your offer 


My father’s last injunction gave you. 
Doge. Thus, 

’T was not a foolish dotard’s vile caprice, 

Nor the false edge of aged appetite, 

Which made me covetous of girlish beauty 

Anda young bride: for in my fireiest youth 

I sway’d such passions ; ‘nor was this my 


age 
Infected with that leprosy of lust 
Which taints the hoariest: years of vicious 


Making them ransack to the very last 

The dregs of pleasure for their vanish’d 
joys ; 

Or buy in selfish marriage some young vic- 
tim, 

Too helpless to refuse a state that’s honest, 

Too feeling not to know herself a wretch. 

Our wedlock was not of this sort, you had 

Freedom from me to choose, and urged in 
answer 

Your father’s choice. 

Ang. I did so; I would do so 

In face of earth and heaven; for I have 
never 

Repented for my sake; sometimes for 
yours, 

In pondering o’er your late disquietudes. 

Doge. I knew my heart would never 

treat you harshly— 

I knew my days could not disturb you long ; 

And then the daughter of my earliest friend, 

His worthier daughter, free to choose again, 

Wealthier and wiser in the ripest bloom 

Of womanhood, more skilful to select 

By passing these probationary years ; 

Inheriting a prince’s name and riches, 

Secured by the short penance of enduring 

An old man for some summers, against all 

That law’s chicane or envious ki 
might 

Have urged against her right ; my best 
friend’s child 

Would choose more fitly in respect of 


years, 

And not less truly in a faithful heart. 

Ang. My lord, I look’d but to my fa- 

ther’s wishes, 

Hallow’d ny Midas eatin ape eonre 

For doing all its duties, i 

With faith to him with aie affi- 
anced. 

Ambitious hopes ne’er cross’d my dreams, 
and should " 

The hour you speak of come, it will be seen 
so 


Doge. 1 do believe you, and I know you 
true ; 

For love, romantic love, which, in my youth 
I knew to be illusion, and ne’er saw 
Lasting, but often fatal, it had been Na 
No lure for me in my most rae ys, 
And could not be so now, did = exist. 
But such res and mildly paid regard 
As a true feeling for your welfare, and 
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A free compliance with all honest wishes, 
A kindness to your virtues, watchfulness 
Not shown, but shadowing o’er such little 
As is apt in, so as not to check 
ly, but win you from them ere you 
knew 
You had been won, but thought the change 
your choice ; 
A pride not in your beauty, but your con- 
duct, 
A trust in you, a patriarchal love, 
And not a doting homage; friendship, faith, 
Such estimation in your eyes as these 
Might claim, I hoped for. 
Ang. And have you ever had. 
Doge. I think so. For the difference in 
our years, 
You knew it, choosing me, and chose. I 
trusted 


Not to my qualities, nor would have faith 
In such, nor outward ornaments of nature, 
Were I stillin my five-and-twentieth spring ; 
I trusted to the blood of Loridano, 
Pure in your veins ; I trusted to the soul 
God gave you—to the truths your father 
taught you— 
To your belief in heaven—to your mild 
virtues— 
To your own faith and honour, for my own, 
Ang. You have done well.—I thank you 
for that trust, 
Which I have never for one moment ceased 
To honour you the more for. 
Doge. Where is honour, 
Innate and precept-strengthen’d, ’tis the 
rock 
Of faith connubial ; where it is not-—where 
Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasure rankle in the heart, 
Or sensual throbs convulse it, well I know 
’T were hopeless for humanity to dream 
Of honesty in such infected blood, . 
Although "twere wed to him it covets most : 
An incarnation of the poet’s god 
In all his marble-chisell’d beauty, or 
The demi-deity, Alcides, in 
His majesty of superhuman manhood, 
Would not suffice to bind where virtue is 
not. 
It is consistency which forms and proves it ; 
Vice cannot fix, and virtue cannot 
The once fall’n woman must for ever 3 
Her vice must have variety, while virtue 
Stands like the sun, and all which rolls 


around 
Drinks life, and light, and glory, from her 
aspect. ‘ 
Ang. And seeing, feeling thus this truth 
in others, 
{I pray you pardon me,) but wherefore 
you 
To the most fierce of fatal passions, and 
Disq gage great thoughts with restless 


Of such a thing as Steno ? 
Doge. You mistake me. 
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It is not Steno who could move ine thus ; 
Had it been so, he should———but let that 


pass. 
Ang. What is’t you feel so deeply, then, 


ev’n now ? - 
Doge. The violated majesty of Vi 
At once insulted in her lord and laws, . 
Another nobly conceived scene ig 
that at the opening of the third act, 
where the old Doge is introduced as 
waiting by himself in the twilight for 
Bertuccio, who is at that hour to con- 
duct him into the presence of the as- 
sembled conspirators. The rendez. 
vous is on the space between the ca- 
nal and the church di San Giovanni 
San Paolo. In that church repose the 
ashes of all the Falieri,—and before its 
gate, right over against where the ex- 
pecting prince has taken his stand, ap- 
pears an equestrian statue erected 
long ago by the senate, to one of his 
ancestry, who centuries before, filled, 
under better auspices, the ducal chair 
of Venice. A gondola lies at some dis~ 
tance on the canal. The Doge alone, 
and disguised, stands by the water side, 
and this is his soliloquy. 
Doge, solus. I am before the hour, the 
hour whose voice, 
Pealing into the arch of night, might strike 
These palaces with ominous tottering,  ~ 
And rock their marbles to the corner-stone, 
Waking the sleepers from some hideous 
dream 


Of indistinct, but awful augury 

Of that which will befal them. Yes, proud 
city ! 

Thou must be cleansed of the black blood 
which makes thee 

A lazar-house of tyranny : the task 

Is forced upon me, I have sought it not ; 

And therefore was I punish’d, seeing this 

Patrician pestilence spread on and on, - 

Until, at length, it smote me in my slum- 
bers, 

And I am tainted, and must wash away 

The plague-spots in the healing wave. Fall 

’  fane! 

Where sleep my fathers, whose dim statues 
shadow 

The floor which doth divide us from the 
dead, 

Where all the pregnant hearts of our bold 
blood, 

Moulder’d into a mite of ashes, hold 

In one shrunk heap what once made many 
heroes, 

When what is now a handful, shook the 
earth—— 

Fane of the tutelar saints who guard our 
house ! 

Vault, where two doges rest———my sires ! 
Ww 


The one of toil, the other in the field, 
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y of other lineal chiefs 

Aad agen wow great labours, wounds, 
state, 


[ have inherited,—let the graves gape, 
Till all thine aisles be peopled with the 


dead, 
And pour them from thy portals to gaze on 
me! 


I call them up, and them and thee to wit- 
ness 

What it hath been which put me to this 
task ; 

Their pure high-blood, their blazon roll of 


Their mighty name dishonour’d all in me, 
Not by me, but by the ungrateful nobles 
We — to make our equals, not our 


And chiefly those, Ordelafo the brave, 

Who perish’d in the field, where I since 
conquer’d, 

Battling at Zara, did the hecatombs 

Of thine and Venice’ foes, there offer’d up 

By thy descendant, merit such acquit- 
ance ? 

Spirits! smile down upon me; for my 
cause 

Is yours, in all life now can be of yours,— 

Your fame, your name, all mingled up in 


mine, 

And in the future fortunes of our race ! 

Let me but prosper, and I make this city 

Free, and immortal, and our house’s name 

Worthier of what you were, now and here- 
after ! 


Enter IsnraAEL BERTUCCIO. 


Is. Ber. Who goes there ? 
Doge. A friend to Venice. 
Is. Ber. ’Tis he.— 
Welcome, my lord,—you are before the 
time. , 
Doge. I am ready to proceed to your 
assembly. 
Is. Ber. Have with you. I am proud 
and pleased to see 
Such confident alacrity. Your doubts 
Since our last meeting, then, are all dis- 
pell’d ? 
Doge. Not so—but I have set my little 
left 
Of life u 
When I 
not ! 
That is the word; I cannot shape my 


mn this cast: the die was thrown 
t listen’d to your treason—Start 


tongue 

To syllable black deeds into smooth names, 

Though I be wrought on to commit them. 
When 

I heard you tempt your sovereign, and 
forbore 

To have you dragg’d to prison, I became 

Your guiltiest accomplice! now you may, 

If it so please you, do as much by me. 

Is. Ber. Strange words, my lord, and 

most unmerited ; 

I am no spy, and neither are we traitors. 
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Doge. We— We !—no matter—you have 

earn’d the 

To talk of us.—But to the point.—If this 

Attempt succeeds, and Venice, render’d free 

And flourishing, when we are in our graves, 

Conducts her generations to our tombs, 

And makes her children with their little 
hands 


re flowers o’er her deliverers’ ashes 

en ‘ 

The consequence will sanctify the deed, 

And we shall be like the two Bruti in 

The annals of hereafter ; but if not, 

If we should fail, employing bloody means 

And secret plot, although to a good end, 

Still we are-traitors, honest Israel ;—thou 

No less than he who was thy sovereign 

Six hours ago, and now thy brother rebel. 
is. Ber. ’Tis not the moment to consider 

thus, : 

Else I could answer.—Let us to the meet- 

ing, 

Or we may be observed in lingering here. 
Doge. We are observed, and have been. 
Is. Ber. We observed ! 

Let me discover—and this. stee]l__— 
Doge. Put up ; 

Here are no human witnesses : look there— 

What see you ? 

Is. Ber. Only a tall warrior’s statue 
Bestriding a proud steed, in the dim light 
Of the dull moon. 

Doge. That warrior was the sire 
Of my sire’s fathers, and that statue was 
Decreed to him by the twice rescued city : 
Think you that he looks down on us, or no? 

Is. Ber. My lord, these are mere phan- 

tasies ; there are 

No eyes in marble. 

Doge. But there are in death. 

I tell thee, man, there is a spirit in 

Such things, that acts and sees, unseen, 

though felt ; 

And if there be a spell to stir the dead, 

*Tis in such deeds as we are now upon. 

Deem’st thou the souls uf such a race as 

mine 

Can yee when he, their last descendant 

rt, 

Stands plotting on the brink of their pure 

graves 

With stung plebeians ? 

Is. Ber. It had been as well 
To have ponder’d this before,—ere you em- 

bark’d 

In our great enterprize. Do you repent ? 
Thereisa great deal more of the same 

naturalstrugglein the breast of thehigh- 

born and haughty Doge, between the re- 
sentment with which he burnson the one 
hand, and the reluctance with which he 
considers the meanness of the associates 
with whom he has leagued himself, on 
the other. The conspiring is not, 
we think, meant tobeambitious for him- 
self, butheissternly,proudly,a Venetian 


9 . 
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and it is impossible for him to 
g plebeian which implant- 
pays by birth, education, and a long 
life of princely command. There are 
ts too, and of a gentler 
kind, which cross from time to time 
his perturbed spirit. He remembers, 
—he cannot entirely forget—the days 
and nights of old companionship, by 
which he had long been to those 
whose sentence he has consented to 
seal. He has himself been declaiming 
against the folly of mercy,—and argu- 
ing valiantly the necessity of total ex- 
tirpation, and that too, in the teeth 
even of some of the plebeian conspira- 
tors themselves ; yet the poet, with 
profound insight intothe human heart, 
makes him shudder when his own im- 
petuosity has brought himself and all 
who hear him to the brink. He can- 
not look upon the bloody resolution, 
no not even after he himself has been 
the chief instrument of its formation. 
Israel Bertuccio says to him, percei- 
ving the alteration in his look, 
—— Why stand you wrapt ? 
A moment back, and you were all impa- 
tience.— 
He makes his reply, starting as if 
from some dream : 


And is it then decided? must 
ey die ? ; 
Is. Ber. Who? 
Doge. My own friends by blood and 


courtesy, 
And many deeds and days—the Senators ? 
Is. Ber. You pass’d their sentence, and 
it is a just one. 
Doge. Ay, 80 it seems, and so it is to 
you ; 
You are a patriot, a plebeian Gracchus— 
The rebel’s oracle—the people’s tribune— 
I blame you not, you act in your vocation ; 
They smote you, and oppress’d you, and 


ry a you ; 
So they have me ; ‘put you ne’er spake with 


them ; 

You never broke their bread, nor shared 
their salt ; 

You never had their wine-cup at your lips ; 

You grew not up with them, nor laugh’d, 


nor wept, 
Nor held a revel in their company ; 
Ne’er smil’d to see them smile, nor claim'd 
their smile 
In social interchange for your’s, nor trusted, 
Nor wore them in your heart of hearts, as I 


have ; 
These hairs of mine are grey, aud so are 
their’s, 
The elders of the council ; I remember 
When all our locks were like the raven’s 


wings, 


CApril, 


As we went forth to take our prey around 
tan ; 

And can Isee them dabbled 0’ er with blogd? 

Each stab of them will seem my suicide, 

Is. Ber, Doge! Doge ! this vacillation j 

unworth r- . 

A child; if you are not in second chi 

Call back your nerves to.your own Purpose, 
nor 

Thus shame yourself and me. By heavens! 
I'd rather 

Forego even now, or fail in your intent, 

Than see the man I venerate subside 

From high resolves into such shallow weak. 
ness ! 

You have seen blood in battle, shed it, both 

Your own and that of others; can you 
shrink then ' 

From a few drops from veins of hoary vam. 


pires, 

Who but give back what they have drain'd 
from millions ? 

Doge. Bear with me ! Step by step, and 

blow on blow, 

I will divide with you ; think not I waver; 

Ah ! no; it is the certainty of all 

Which I must do doth make me tremble 


thus. 

But let these last and lingering thoughts 
have way, 

To which you only and the night are con- 
scious, . 

And both regardless. When the hour at. 
rives, 

Tis mine to sound the knell, and strike the 
blow, 

Which shall unpeople many palaces, 

And hew the highest genealogic trees 

Down to the earth, strew’d with. their 
bleeding fruit, I 

And crush their blossoms into barrenness ; 

This will I[—must I—have I sworn to de, 

Nor aught can turn me from my destiny ; 

But still I quiver to behold what I 

Must be, and think what I have .been! 
Bear with me. , 

Is. Ber. Re-man your breast ; I feel no 

such remorse, 

I understand it not ; why should you 
change ? 

You acted, and you act on your free will 

Doge. Ay, there it is—you feel not, nor 

do I, 

Else I should stab thee on the spot, to save 

A thousand lives, and, killing, do no mur- 
der ; 

You feel not—you go to this butcher-work 

As if these high-born men were steers for 
shambles ! : 

When all is over, you'll be free and merry, 

And calmly wash those hands incarnadine ; 

But I, outgoing thee and all thy fellows 

In this surprising massacre, shall be, — ; 

Shall see, and feel—oh God !—oh God! 
tis true, 

And thou dost well to answer that it was, 

«¢ My own free will and act ;”’ and yet you 
err, 





t 


yée1.)) 
For'l will do this ! Doubt not—fear not, I 
Will be your most unimerciful accomplice { 
And yet I act no more on my free 
Nor my own f me 
back ; 

ie Ges b hell whhin mo® tnd aitnnd, 
And like the demon who believes and trem- 


bles 
Must I abhor anfl do. Awa’ ! away !' 
Get thee unto thy fellows, will hie me 
To gather the retainers of my house. 
Doubt not, Saint Mark’s ya bell shall 
wake all Venice, 
Except her slaughter’d senate: ere the sun 
Be broad upon the Adriatic, there 
Shall be a voice of weeping, which shall 


drown 
he roar of waters in the cry of blood ! 
I am resolv’d—come on. 


At last the moment arrives when 
the bell is to be sounded, and the whole 
of the conspiring bands are watching 
in impatience for the signal. The ne- 

of the Doge and the heir of his 
Se r he is ie childless) leaves Fa- 
liero in his palace, and goes to strike 


with his own hand the fatal summons. 
The Doge is left alone—And English 
poetry, we think, contains few passages 
superior to that ‘which follows :—— 


Doge (solus ). He is gone, 
And on each 
done. 


pos ste So sae Tis 


And, for a moment, pois’d in middle v4 
Suspends the motion of his mighty win 
cc 7 yioemomomeees 


That ~: walk’st the waters! march— 
march on ! 

I would not smite i’ the dark, but rather 
see 

That no stroke errs. And you, ye blue sea 
waves ! 

I have seen ‘you dyed ere now, and deeply 
too, 


With Genoese, Saracen, and Hunnish gore, 
bre tr: of Venice flow’d too, but victo- 


ae unmix’d crimson ; 


Sasbeahe Decal ans section naw 

Into that horrible incarnadine, 

But friend or foe will roll in civic slaughter. 
And have I liv’d to fourscore years for this ? 
I, who was named Preserver of the City ? 
I, at whose name the milion’s caps were 


ng 
Into the air, and cries from tens of thousands 
Rose TP imploring heaven to send me 


And fan, and Tenth of days his 


day ? 
But this day, black within the calendar, 
Vou. IX. 
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ead ts ered by 0 init 


To Toe vanquish empires, para sehae’ thet 
crown ; 

I will resign a crown, and make the state 
Renew its freedom—but oh! by what 
~* Means P 
The noble end must justify them. What 
Are a few drops of human blood ? ’tis false, 
Frey aby 7 gh we palpuor ng 
Like to incarnate Molochs, feed on our 

Until “tis time to give them to the tombe” 

bites try hi amet cis Oh 


Fore ae tbs but this one 


gate, 
When a few years would make the sword 
su uous ? 
And wee the verge of the unknown 


Yet send so many heralds on before me ? 

T must not ponder (A pause.) 
Hark ! was there not 

A murmur as of distant voices, and 

The tramp of feet in martial unison ? 

Was Sees S Seen 


Pye 

Why pauses it? My nephew’s messenger 

pata be upon his way to me, and he 
perhaps, even now draws grating 


d’rous hinge the steep tower 
po . 

ee oe ee See 
oa Which never knells but for a princely 


Or for a’state in forth 

Tremendous bodements ; let it do its office, 

And be this peal its awfullest and last. 

Sound till the strong tower rock !—What ! 
silent still ? 

I would go forth, but that my post is here, 

To be the centre of re-union to 

Ee be moses rece bork 

Leagues of this nature, and to compact 

The. wavering or the weak, in case of 


For if th should do bat, "twill be here; 

Within the palace, that the strife will 
thicken : 

Then here must be my station, as teuaiies 

The master-mover.—Hark! he comes—= 
he comes, 

Mynephew, brave Bertuccio’s messenger 


Upon it oe 


ama 

bial = sa Is he marching ? hath he 
Po 

They ere !—all is lost—yet will I make 
an effort. 


Enter a Signor a Aer Night, with 
Guards, 


-_ Doge, I arrest chee of high 
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Doge. 4a Me! 
of treason ?—Who are 
ees 
Cloak their own treason under such an 
order ?”’ 
The drama, which is indeed full of 
uniformly sustained interest from’ be- 
nning to end,—and which has the 
merit so uncommon in modern 


ee mr of embodying no episo- 
ical deformity whatever—now hurries 


in full career to its close. Every thing 
is dispatched with the ‘stern decision 
of a tyrannical aristocracy. There is 
no hope of mercy on any side,—there 
is no petition,—nay, there is no wish 
for mercy. Even the plebeian con- 
irators have too much Venetian 
in them to be either scared by 
the a ch, or shaken in the mo- 
ment of death ; and as for the Doge, 
he bears himself as becomes a warrior 
of sixty years, and a deeply insulted 
ince. Atthemoment, however, which 
immediately precedes the pronouncin 
of the sentence, admission is ateh 
and obtained, by one from whom less 
of the Spartan firmness might have 
been expected. This is Angiolina. 
She indeed hazards one fervent prayer 
to the unbending Senate ; but she sees 
ina moment that it is in vain, and 
she recovers herself on the instant ; 
and turning to her lord, who stands 
calm and collected at the foot of the 
council table, speaks words worthy of 
him and of herself. Nothing can be 
more unexpected, or more beautiful 
than the behaviour of the young Pa- 
trician, who interrupts their conver- 
sation. 
Benintende. Lady, it cannot be. 
Ang. (Turning to the Doge.) Then die, 
Faliero! since it must be so ; 
But with the spirit of my father’s friend. 
Thou hast been guilty of a great offence, 
Half-cancell’d by the rashness of these men. 
I would have sued to them—have pray’d 
to them— 
Have begg’d as famish’d mendicants for 
bread— 


Have wept as they will cry unto their God 

For mercy, and beanswer’das they answer— 

Had it been fitting for thy name or mine, 

And if the cruelty in their cold eyes 

Had i announced the heartless wrath 
within. 


Doge. 1 have lived too long not to know 
how to die! 
Thy suing to these men were but the 
bleating 
Of the lamb to the butcher, or the cry 
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Of seamen to the surge: I would.not 

A life eternal, ted at the hands fn 
Of wretches, whose monstrous vil. 


I sought to free the groaning nations! ~ 
Michel Steno. 1 ie 

A word with thee, and with this no 

Whom I have grievously offended. Would 

Sorrow, or shame, or penance on my part, 

Could cancel the inexorable past ! 

But since that cannot be, as Christians let ug 

Say farewell, and in peace: with full 
contrition 

I crave, not pardon, but compassion from 
you, 

And give, however weak, my prayers. for 
both. 

Ang. Sage Benintende, now chief judge 

of Venice, 

I speak to thee in answer to yon signor. 

Inform the ribald Steno, that his words, 

Ne’er weigh’d in mind with Loredano’s 
daughter, 

Further than to create a moment’s pi 

For such as he is: would that pang 

Despised him as I pity! I prefer 

My honour to a thousand lives, could such 

Be multiplied in mine, but would not haye 

A single life of others lost for that 

Which nothing human can impugn—the 
sense 

Of virtue, looking not to what is call’d 

A good name for reward, but to itself. 

To me the scorner’s words were as the wind 

Unto the rock: but as there are, alas! 

Spirits more sensitive, on which such things 

Light as the whirlwind on the waters ; souls 

To whom dishonour’s shadow is a substance 

Moreterrible than death here and hereafter; 

Men whose vice is to start at vice’s ngewe a 

And who, though proof against all bland. 
ishments 

Of pleasure, and all pangs of pain, are feeble, 

When the proud name on which they pina- 
cled 


Their hopes is breathed on, jealous as the 
eagle 

Of her high aiery ; let what we now 

Behold, and feel, and suffer, be a lesson 

To wretches how they tamper in their spleen 

With beings of a higher order. Insects 

Have made the lion mad ere now ; a shaft 

I’ the heel o’erthrew the bravest of the brave; 

A wife’s dishonour was the bane of Troy; 

A wife’s dishonour unking’d Rome forever, 

An injured husband brought the Gauls.to 
Clusium, 

And thence to Rome, which perish’d fora 
time ; 

An obscene gesture cost Caligula 


_ His life, while earth yet bore his cruelties ; 


A virgin’s wrong made Spain a Moorish 
province ; 
And Steno’s lie, couch’d in. two worthless 


lines, 
Hath decimated Venice, put in peril 
A senate which hath stood eight hundred 
years, 
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“Piscrown'd a prince, cut off his crownless 
head 


And forged new fetters for a groaning peo- 


! 

Let Ke poor wretch, like to the Courtesan, 

Who fired Persepolis, be proud of this, 

If itso please him—’twere a pride fit for 
him ! 


But let him not ‘insult the lost hours of 

Him, who, whate’er he now is, was a hero, 

By the intrusion of his very prayers ; 

N ing of good can eome from sucha source, 

‘Nor would we aught with him, nor now, 
nor ever : 

We leave him to himself, that lowest depth 

Of human baseness. Pardon is for man, 

And not for reptiles—we havenone for Steno, 

And no resentment: things like him must 


And higher beings suffer; ’tis the charter 
Of life. The man who dies by the adder’s 


fang 
May have the crawler crush’d, but feels no 


’Twas the worm’s nature ; and some men 
are worms 
In soul, more than the living things: of 
tombs. 
Doge (to Benintende.) Signor ! complete 
that which you deem your duty, 
Ben. Before we can proceed upon that 
duty, 
id request the Princess to withdraw, 
er too much to be witness 
to it. 
Ang. I know it will, and yet I must en- 
dure it, , 
For "tis a part of mine ; I will not quit, 
Except by force, my husband’s side. Pro- 
ceed ! 


Nay, fear not either shriek, or sigh, or 


tear; 

Though my heart burst, it shall be silent. 
FS) ! 

T have that within which shall o’ermaster 
all. 


The sentence is pronounced ; a brief 
-hour is permitted for the last devotions, 
and then,—-stillrobedin hisducal gown, 
-and wearing the diadem,—preceded with 
all the pomp of his station, from which 
‘he is tobe d ed in the moment 
only before the blow be struck,—Ma- 
‘rino Faliero is led solemnly to the 
-Giant’s stair-case, at the summit of 
which he had been crowned. On that 
r veer is to expiate his offence against 
e majesty of the Venetian state. His 
wife struggles to accompany him to 
the dreadful spot, but she faints, and 
he leaves her on the marble pavement, 
forbidding them to raise her until all 
had been accomplished with himself. 
. Lord Byron breaks out with all his 
power in the curse with which he 
makes this old man take leave of the 
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seene of his triumphs and his sorrows. 
The present abject condition of her 
that “‘ once did the East 
in fee”—the barbarian sway under 
which she is bowed down to the dust 
—the profligacy of manners, which 
ought rather, perhaps, to have been 
represented as the cause than the con~ 
sequence of thelossof Venetian liberty ; 
—all these topics are handled—and 
handled as no living writer’but Byron 
~—_ have - to handle a We 
shall quote the greater part’of the 

nult scene, and the whole of the lat 


Ben. Hast thou more 
To utter or to do? 
Doge. May I speak ? 
Ben. Thou may’st ; 
But recollect the people are without, 
Beyond the compass of the human voice. 
Doge. I speak to Time and to Eternity, 
Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 
Ye elements ! in which to be resolved 
I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 
Upon you! ye blue waves, which bore my 
banner, 
Ye winds! which flutter’d o’er, as if you 
loved it, 
And fill’d my swelling sails as they wére 
wafted 
To many a triumph! Thou, my native 


Which I have bled for, and thou foreign 
earth 
Which drank this willing blood from many 


a wound ! 

Ye stones, in which my gore will not sink, 
but 

Reek up to Heaven! Ye skies, which will 
receive it ! 

Thou sun! which shinest on these things, 
and Thou ! 

Who kindlest, and who quenchest suns ! 
attest ! 

I am not innocent—but are these guiltless ? 

I perish, but not unavenged ; far ages 

Float up from the abyss of time to be, 

And show these eyes, before they close, the 
doom 

Of this proud city, and I leave my curse 

On her and hers for ever wrptst 4 hours 

Are silently engendering of the day, 

When yond whe built *gainst Attila a bul- 


wark, 

Shall yield, and bloodlessly, and -basely 
yield 

Unto a bastard Attila, without 

Shedding so much blood in her last defence 

As these old veins, oft drain’d in shielding 
her, 

Shall pour in sacrifice. —She shall bebought 

And sold, and be an appanage to those 

Who shall despise her !—She shall stoop to 
be 


A province for an empire, petty town 
In lieu of capital, with shaves for senates, 





Even in the palace where they sway’d as 


Even in the palace where they slew their 


PE, os pea name they have disgraced, 
or sprung 

From an adultress, boastful of her guilt, 

eae ee or foreign sol- 

Shall bear about théir bastardy in triumph 

To the third S generation ;—whep 


Thy sons are in the lowest scale of 
Slaves turn’d o’er to the vanquish’d by 


victors, . 
Jo pats mamaria ny gpa 

scorn’d even by the vicious for such 
vices 


Ag in the monstrous grasp of their con- 


> 
Defy all codes to image or to name them ; 
Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject 


All thine inheritance shall be her shame, 
Entail’d on thy less virtuous daughters, 


grown 
A wider Fas for worse prostitution ; 
When all the ills of conquer’d states shall 


Pubs 0 

Vice t splendour, sin without relief, 

Even from the of love to smooth it o’er, 

But in its coarse lusts of habitude, 

Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewd- 

ness, 

peg nature’s frailty to an art ; 
these and more are heavy on thee, 

Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without 


( Here the Doge turns and addresses the 
executioner. ) 


Lord Byron's Doge of Venice. 





CApril; 
Slave, do thine office! 
Strike as I have struck the foe! Strike as 
I would 
Have struck those tyrants! strike deep as 
my curse ! 
Strike, and but once. 
(The Doge throws himself upon. his 
knees, and as the executioner raises 
his sword the scene closes.) 


ScENE Iv.—The Piazza and Piazzetta of 
St Mark’s.—The people in crowds 
thered round the grated gates of the bn 
cal Palace, which are shut. 


First Cit. I have gain’d the gate, and 
can discern the Ten, 
— their gowns of state, ranged round 
Second Cit. I cannot reach thee with 
mine utmost effort. 
How is it ? let us hear at least, since sight 
Is thus prohibited unto the people, © 
Except the occupiers of those bars. 
First Cit. One has approach’d the Doge, 
and now they strip 
The Ducal bonnet from his head—and now 
He raises his keen eyes to heaven ; I see 
Them glitter, and his lips move—Hush ! 
hush !—no, 
"Twas but a murmur—Curse upon the 
distance ! 


His words are inarticulate, but the voice 
Swells up like mutter’d thunder; would 


we could 
But gather a sole sentence ! 
Second Cit. Hush! we perhaps may 
catch the sound. 
First Cit. Tis vain, 


I cannot hear him.— How his hoary hair 
Streams on the wind like foam upon the 
wave ! 
Now—now—he kneels—and now they 
form a circle 
Round him, and all is hidden—but I see 
The lifted sword in air—Ah! hark! it falls! 
(The people murmur. 
Third Cit. Then they have murdered 
him, who would have freed us. 
Fourth Cit. He was a kind man to the 
commons ever. , 
Fifth Cit. Wisely they did to keep their 
barr’d. 


Would we had known the werk they were 


pr 
Ere ay aA here, we would 
have brought 
Weapons, and forced them ! 
Sixth Cit. Are you sure he’s dead ? 
First Cit. I saw the sword fall—Lo! 
what have we here ? 


Enter on the balcony of the Palace 
which fronts St Mark’s Place, a 
CHIEF OF THE TEN, with « 
bloody sword. He waves it thrice 
before the people, and exclaims— 

‘+ Justice hath dealt upon the mighty 
traitor !° 














1981.) 
The 3s are opened ; the ie 
: laccrushiatowardathe Giants ‘ 
Staircase,” where the execution 
has taken place. The foremost 
of them exclaims to those behind, 
The gory head rolls down the “ Giant's 
Steps !” 
[The curtain falls. 
We earnestly advise our Edinburgh 
readers who have not yet seen the pa- 
norama of Venice, at present exhibit- 
ed in this city, to go forthwith and 
gee it. It is the finest piece of the 
kind we ever saw—not even excepting 
the finest we ever saw, that of Serin- 
gapatam. It places the tor at 
once in the midst of all the moulder- 
but yet visible magnificence of the 
* Sea Cybelle.” The piazza of St Mar- 
tin vt at your se ioe ye 
with the finest ible ranges of o 
iran architecture 3 the walls 
of e ifice blazing with tapestries 
ob tunes 3 every window full of 
flowers ; a lenght roof es — 
mimes an in e whole 
of the immense ae below shews like 
the beau ideal of Vanity-fair. There 
are mountebanks, apes, buffoons, pro~ 
cessions, pimps, es, merriment, 
iness, glitter endless and bound- 
It is the vain affected extrava- 
ce 
Tarn to the blue sea, which meets 
where around the embrace of the 


of self-inflicted degradation. 
t Italian heavens, and observe the 


Lord Byron's Doge of Venice. 
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Lion of St Mark, yet nana Se 
nst the sea and the sky. to 

old church, with all its gilded cu- 
polas, and Mosaic-covered walls, and 
twisted pillars, and oriental windows ; 
and, last of all, turn towards the two 
flag-staffs, and observe between them 
some hundred or two white-coated, 
black-gaitered Austrians, drawn up to. 
the sound of fife and drum by the side 
of a field-piece.—Look at this beauti- 
ful picture, and then read once again 
the curse of the Doge Marino Faliero. 
The present volume contains also 

“ The of Dante,” of which 
we have, at this moment, no time to 
say any thing more than that it seems 
to be quite worthy of its author, so far 
as the spirit of it goes ; but that it by 
no means reconciles our ear to the me- ° 
lody of the rima terza in English. 
This, however, may be merely the 
effect of its novelty. We are not, in- 
deed, quite sure that even the Lau- 
reate’s attempt to introduce the an- 
cient hexameter into our } 5 
ought to be entirely bated. e 
do not think, that, in the general, Mr 
Southey makes quite so much of that 
measure as he might have done; but 
in spite of all extravi of 
“* The Vision of Judgment,” he must 
be no very worshipful critic who has 
not discovered in that production a 
t deal both of true poetry and of 
elicious versification. - 
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LONDON. 


In the press, and speedily will be publish- 
ed, a second edition, revised, corrected, and 
poo oar’ in four volumes 8vo. illus- 

with maps and numerous fac-similes 
of Biblical MSS. of The Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, M. D. author of the Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity Defended, Deism Re- 
futed, &c. 

Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Lap- 
land, Finland, Norway, and Russia, with 
a description of the City of St Petersburgh, 
duri Brae be Ropes Paul. 
By ED. ke, L.L.D. being the sixth 
and concluding volume of the author’s 

i Asia, and Africa. aie 

A ly to the ** End of Religious Con- 
olma by Rev. J. Milner, D.D. Bi- 
— Castabala, from the pen of Rev. 

i Grier, A.M. 

Will be published in a few weeks, A 
Historical and Topographical Account of 
Devonshire, being the ninth part of Mag- 
na Britannia, or a concise account of the 
several counties of Great Britain; by Rev. 
Dan. Lysons, and the late Samuel Lysons, 


cy of the Science of Political Eco- 


nomy, by Mr Mill, author of the Histo: 
of Beith India. a 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Towerof London ; with Biographical Anec- 
dotes of royal and distinguished Persons ; 
by John Bayley, Esq. F.S.A. of the Hon. 


Society of the Inner Temple, and his Ma- 
jesty’s Record Office in the Tower.—It 

be illustrated with numerous engra- 
vings, by artists of the first eminence ; and 
be comprized in two parts; the first of 
which be published early in the month 
of May, and the other in the course of the 


t year. 
¥n the course of the month will be pub- 
listed, a Satirical Novel, entitled, Money 
Raising ; or a Day in Cork-street ; contain- 
ing sketches of character, and original let- 
ters. 


Observations on some of the general 
Principles, and on the particular Nature and 
Treatment of the different Species of Inflam- 
mation; by J. H. James, surgeon to the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital. 

Archbishop King’s Sermon on Predesti- 
nation ; a new edition, with notes ; by Rev. 
R. Whalley, Fellow of Oriel. 

ing for publication, by Rev. Hugh 
Owen, and Rev. J. Blackeway, a History 
of the Town of Shrewsbury,in 2 quarto vols. ; 
with numerous antiquarian illustrations. 

Observations on the Diseases of Females. 
Part II. by Charles Mansfield Clarke. 


Shortly will be published, the first num. 
ber of Illustrations of Shakspeare, 
ved in the finest style, by the most eminent 
historical engravers, from pictures painted 
expressly for this work, by Robert Smirke, 
Esq. R.A. 

Mr Thomas Taylor is about to’publish 
by subscription, in one volume, 8vo.:Tam, 
blichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptiang, 
Chaldeans, and Assyrians ; being the meat 
copious, clearest, and most satisfactory de. 
fence of the theology of the ancients, 

Mr Partington, of the London Institu. 
tion, will shortly publish a work on Steam 
Engines, comprising a description of this 
stupendous machine, in all its varied mo. 
difications ; with a complete analysis of the 
various patents connected with this branch 
of mechanics to the present time. 

Another work on Steam Engines :and 
Steam-boats, by Mr John Farey, junior, 
illustrated with numerous engravi by 
Lowrie, is in a state of great forwardness. 

The Legend of Argyle, a novel, in 3 vols, 
12mo. 

The Hall of Hellingsby, a tale in 2 vols; 
by the author of Mary de Clifford, Arthur 
Fitz-Albini, &c. &c. 

A Treatise on the Epidemic Cholera of 
India; by James Boyle, surgeon of his 
Majesty ship Minden. 

Preparing for publication by Mr:Ed- 
ward Blaquiere, Letters from Spain,-con- 
taining an account of the past and present 
condition of the Peninsula; observations 
on public character, literature, manners, 
&e. 

Sermons on important subjects, by T. 
L. O’Beirne, D.D. Bishop of Meath. 

A Treatise on Indigestion, by A. P. W. 
Philip, M.D. is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. ' 

Memoirs of the Carbonari, and of the 
Secret Societies of the South of Italy ; with 
Biographical Memoirs of several Persons 
who have lately distinguished themselves 
in the revolutions of that kingdom ; with an 
appendix of original documents. Illustrated 
with portraits and other interesting plates. 

Mr Elmes has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing by subscription, Memoirs of the 
Life and. Works of Sir Christopher Wren, 
with a view of the Progress of Architecture 
in England, from the beginning of the 
reign of Charles I. to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. : 

A Treatise on Acupuncturation, beings 
description of a surgical operation, original- 
ly peculiar to the Japanese and Chinese, 
now introduced into European practice, 
with cases illustrating the success of the 
operation, by Mr J. M. Churchill. 
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Dr Forbes of Penzance is preparing for 

publication, a Translation of M. Lennec’s 
work, on the Pathology and Diagnosis of 
the Diseases of the Chest. . 
' The Theory of Topographical Plan- 
Drawing and Surveying; or, Guide to the 
just ion andaccurate Representation 
of the Surface of the Earth, in maps and 
plans; by. J.. G. Lehmann, Major in the 
a Infantry. Published and illustrated 
by G. A. Fischer, Professor at the Saxon 
Royal Academy, and translated from the 
original German; by William Siborn, 
lieutenant, H.P. 9th infantry, with seven- 
teen plates, engraved by Lowry. 

Mr Woolnoth is preparing for publica- 
tion, a Series of views of our ancient Castles, 
to be engraved from drawings by Arnold, 
Fielding, &c. with descriptions, by E. W. 
Brayley, jun. 

The fifth volume of the Personal Narra- 
tive of M. de Humboldt’s Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the new Continent, 
during the years 1799-1804, translated by 
Helen Maria Williams, under the imme- 
diate inspection of the author. 

- A View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Disorders of the Stomach, and Alimentary 
Organs of the Human Body, with remarks 
on the qualities and effects of food and 
ara. nano by Thomas Hare, F.L.S. 

In the press, Correlative Claims and 
Duties; or, an Essay on the Necessity of a 
Church Establishment, and the means of 
exciting among its members a spirit of de- 
votion, to which the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and Church Union, in 
the diocese of St David’s, adjudged a pre- 
mium of £50 in December 1820; by Rev. 
8. C. Wilks, A.M. 

Shortly will be published by Mr Wilson, 
teacher of dancing, (from the King’s Thea- 
tre) an Essay on Deportment, chiefly re- 
lating to the person in dancing. 

‘Principles of the Bankrupt Law; by 
Archibald Cullen, Esq. Second Edition, in 
2 vols, 8vo. with great Alterations and Ad- 
ditions down to the time of Publication. 
The Second Volume will contain the Sta- 
tutes, Genera] Orders, Forms, and Matters 
of Practice. 

‘An Elementary Treatise on the Theory 
of Equations ‘of the Higher Orders ; and 
on the Summation and Revertion of Alge- 
braic Series; by the Rev. B. Bridge, in 1 
yol. 8vo. 

‘ A Second Edition of M. Lavaysse’s 
Work (edited by Edward Blaquiere, Esq.) 
on Venezuela, New Granada, Tobago and 
Trinidad, is also in the press. 
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meee Se eee the Prize Es- 
say on Trish History an iquities, pub- 
lished in the thisroonele ion of -the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
has now in the press, a work, entitled ‘* An 
Inquiry concerning the Primitive Inhabi- 
tants of Ireland,” which is expected to 
pear on the Ist of May, in 1 vol. 8yo, 
lustrated with a curious Map, ini 
the local situations of the tribes of 

in the second century—partly Ptolemy’s, 
and partly the Author’s. There will be 
a dissertation proving the authenticity of 
Ptolemy’s Map. From the talents, re- 
search, acute reasoning, and antiquarian 
knowledge displayed by the learned author 
in his Prize Essay, we are led to expect a 
faithful history of Ireland, abounding with 
curious and interesting matter relative to 
its antiquities, and the degree of civiliza- 
tion, manners and customs of its primitive 
inhabitants. The Work will be brought 
down to the close of the twelfth century. 

A Volume of Original Poetry is in the 
press, and will ily appear’in a hand- 
some form, comprising ‘** Ismael, or the 
Arab, an Oriental Romance, Sketches of 
Scenery, Foreign and Domestic, with other 
Poems ;” by the author of the navel of 
*¢ Lochiel, or the Field of Culloden.” 

Preparing for immediate Publication, a 
Series of Portraits, illustrative of the No- 
vels and Tales of the Author of Waverley, 
&c. The whole will be engraved in the 
most highly finished manner, from Draw- 
ings made expressly for the purpose, from 
the most authentic originals. 

Memoirs of the Revolution of Mexico, 
with a Narrative of the Campaign of Ge- 
neral Mina, Anecdotes of his Life, and Ob- 
servations on the Practicability of connect- 
ing the Pacific with the Atlantic Ocean, by 
means of Navigable Canals; by W. D. 
Robinson, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Saul, a Tragedy; translated from the 
Italian of Count Victorio Alfieri ; and 
Jephtha ; a Scriptural Drama; by a Lady. 

Notes and Illustrations to ** The Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici,” Including a Vindica- 
tion of the Author’s Character against the 
Criticisms and Mi tations of several 
Writers who have noticed that Work, and 
accompanied by original Documents ; by 
William Roscoe, Esq. In 1 vol. vo. 

Sermons; by Edward Maltby, D. D. 
Volume 2d. 8yo. 

Shortly will be published, the Expedi- 
tion of Orgua, and Crimes of Lope de 
Aguirre; by Dr Southey. 
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from the Greek, by Alexander Dyce, A. B: 
with Illustrative Notes and a Preface. © 
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AGRICULTURE. 
28 Essay on Soils, and apy, Saliaan 
the Propagation and Culture of 
tal Trees, Shrubs, and Flowers; by T. 
Haynes, nurseryman, Oundle, Northamp- 
- ton, 12mo, 5s. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Index Monasticus ; or, Abbeys and other 
Monasteries, Alien Priories, Friaries, &c. 
formerly established in the diocese of Nor- 

sh and the ancient kingdom of East 
Angi by Richard Taylor of Norwich. 
Fol. £2, 36. 


Views of the Remains of Ancient Build- 
seal ont its vicinity, with a descrip- 


historical account of each subject ; 
by i: Dabur 1 Vol. Atlas 4to. half 
bound, engraved on 26 plates, and beauti- 


Es coloured, to imitate drawings. £7, 
8. 

The Topography of Athens, with some 
remarks on its po by Lieut. Col. 
pooh SD mews maps and plates; the latter 

wings of C. Cockerell, 
8vo. £1, 10s. _ 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Hints on an Improved Mode of Build- 
General 


gig: ag eoeing Purposes; by 
ee - Dearn, architect, 8vo. Plates. 


‘oan Architect and Antiquary’s Club, 
The Grecian, Roman, and Gothic, Archi- 
tecture, considered as applicable to Public 
= Fon Buildings in this country ; by 
‘ox. 


in 
eval, Egyptian, Phoenician, or Syrian, Gre- 
cian, Roman, &c. &c. &c. in Letters to a 
Friend, 8vo. 7s. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Elemen Illustrations of the Celestial 
Mechanics 


La Place, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Duncan’s Catalogue of Books 
in Tse, ~~ 7 Literature, 8vo. 
as 's Catalogue of 


Deke for 16s for e213 Ps Part 
Bossange’s e Raisonne of French, 
Italian, and Spanish books, 4s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Rev. Mark Wilks, late of 
Norwich, by Sarah Wilks, with a Portrait, 
12mo. 7s. 

Life of the Duke de Berri; by M. Cha 
teaubriand, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Right Rev. Brian Walton, D.D. Bi 
shop of Chester, editor of the London Poly. - 

Bible; by Rev. H. I. Todd, M.A. 
BT Aot Sey amet 

Ss emale Bi ¥, com 
Memoirs of eminent Brith Lads, 12mo, 

Memoirs of H. Wallace, Esq. descend. 
ant of the illustrious Hero of Scotland; 
written by himself, with a highly finished 


Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt; by George Tomline, D.D, 
Bishop of Winchester, 4to. vols. 1, 2. 

DRAMA. 

Thérése, the Orphan of Geneva. 1s. 64. 

Dramatic Works of Hon. R. B. Sheri- 
dan, wifh a Preface by Thomas Moore, 
8vo. 2 vols. 28s. 

Hamlet, and As You Like It; a specie 
men of a new edition of 3 by 
Thomas Caldecott, Esq. 8vo. és. 

EDUCATION. 

Grammatical Studies in the Latin and 
English Languages ; arranged by James 
Ross, L.L.D. 3s. 6d. 

Key to the Second and Third Parts of 
Ellis’s Exercises, from the writings of Ci- 
cero, 12mo. 3s. 

Practical Method of T the Li- 
ving Languages ; by C. VA. Meocal, Bre 
4s. 


A Geographical Exercise Book ; by C. 
Robertson. 3s. 6d. j 
The Mental Calculator; by P. Lovekin. 


3s. 

An Italian Translation of Mad Cottin’s 
Elizabeth ; by M. Santagnello, 12mo. 6s. 

The Pastorals of Virgil, with a course of 
English reading, adapted for schools, with 
230 vings ; by J. Thornton, M.D. 
12mo. 2 vols. 

Mathie’s Greek. Grammar, by Bloom- 
field ; a new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
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i Bagatello, intended to facilitate the 
study of Italian to: young beginners ; by E. 
Realle, 12mo. 3s. 

FINE ARTS. 
. Al Picturesque Tour of the Sienne, from 
Paris tothe Sea; No. I. and II. each ‘il- 
lustrated by four highly coloured engra- 
ings, elephant 4to. 14s. each. 

i ue Delineations of the Southern 
Coast of England, containing views of Lul- 
worth Castle, Torbay, Minehead, &c. ; by 
W. and G. Cooke; Part XI. 

Twelve Plates of Birds, designed for the 
use of the Artist, Connoisseur, and Natu- 
ralist, demy fol. 5s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Memoirs of the English, Irish, 
and Scottish Catholics ; by Charles Butler, 
Esq. Vols. 3, 4, 8vo. 1, 10s. 

An Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, from the 

ign of Henry VII. to the Present Time ; 
by Lord John Russell. Post, 8vo. 

Memoirs, by James Earl Waldegrave, 
K. G. one of his Majesty’s Privy Council 
in the reign of George II. and Governor of 
George III. when Prince of Wales, being 
a short Account of Political Contentions, 
Party Quarrels, and Events of Consequence 
from 1754 to 1757 ; with a Portrait, 1 vol. 
small 4to. £1, 5s. 

A Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
British Army at Washington and New Or- 
leans, in 1814-15 ; by an Officer. 8vo. 12s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Horticultural Transactions. Vol. IV. 
Part 2. £1, 10s. 

2. LAW. 

n Analytical Di of the Reports of 
Cases decided in rae ath of Clieneen 
Law and Equity of Appeal at Nisi Prius, 
in 1820; by H. Jeremy, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

The Magistrates’ Memoranda; or Re- 
gister for Applications relative to the Du- 
ties of a Justice of the Peace, 4to. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Pleadings in Suits for 
Tythes in Equity, &c. ; by Charles Ellis, 
Esq. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

_ R. Lloyd’s New Table of Costs in Par- 

liament, in Chancery, and in the Exche- 

guer, 8vo. 14s. 

Ne yy me on the Law relative to the 
of Personal Pro 3; by George 

Long, Esq. 8vo. 13s. oe . . 

R. H. Coote’s Treatise on the Law of 
Mortgage; royal vo. 16s. 

Comyn’s Treatise on the Law of Land- 
lord and Tenant, vo. £1, 3s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Injunctions ; 
by the Hon. R. Hanley Eden, 8vo, £1, ls. 

A Dissertation, shewing that the House 
of Lords, in Cases of Judicature, are bound 
by the same Rules ot Evidence that are ob- 
served in other Courts ; by Professor Chris- 
tian, vo. Gs. 

MEDICINE. 
Peptic Precepts ; pointing out Methods 


Vou. IX. 
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to Prevent and Relieve Indigestion, and to 
Regulate and Invigorate the Action of the 
Stomach and Bowels, 12mo. 3s. . ; 

Monthly Journal of Popular Medieine ; 
by Charles Haden, surgeon. - 16s. 

Advice to the Physician, the Surgeon, 
and the Apothecary, and to their Patients, 
after the manner of Dean Swift ; by a Phy- 
sician. 38. 

A Treatise on Cataract, intended to de- 
termine the wy ee required by diffe- 
rent forms of that Disease, on Physiologi- 
cal Principles ; by P. C. Delagarde, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, 8vo. 
8s. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Letter to © # ** © © © Si on, Rou.’ WW. 
L. Bowles’s Strictures on the Life and Wri- 
tings of Pope; by Lord Byron, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Table Talk ; or, Original Essays; by 
William Hazlitt, 8vo. 14s. 

Stockdale’s Calendar for 1821; with a 
Peerage, corrected to the present time. £1, 
6s. 

On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Su- 
blimities of Nature ; by Charles Bucke, 
Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. £2, 12s. 6d. 

The Tradesman’s, Merchant’s, and Ac- 
countant’s Assistant ; by David Booth, 
8vo. 9s. 

An Essay on Dry Rot, and Forest Trees ; 
by Robert M*William. £1, 11s. 6d. 

The Etonian, No. VI. 2s. 

The Cadet’s Guide to India. 2s. Gd. 

The Classical, Biblical, and Oriental 
Journal, XLV. 6s. 

The Journal of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts, No. XXI. 7s. 6d. ‘ 

The Quarterly Review, No. XLVIII. 6s. 

The London Journal of Arts, (publish- 
ed every two months,) No. VIIT. 3s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society, vol. 1. 4to. £1. 

NOVELS. 

Helen de Tournon ; by Madame de Sou- 
za, translated from the French, 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

TheFair Witch of Glasslyn, 3 vols. £1,4s. 

Bannockburn, 3 vols. l12mo. 18s. 

The Fatalists ; or Records of 1814-15; 
by Mrs Kelly, 5 vols. 12mo. £1, 7s. 6d. 
Concealment, 3 vols. 12mo: £1, 1s. 

The Life and Adventures of Guzmand 
Alfarache ; or, the Spanish Rogue, trans- 
lated from the French of Le Sage; by J. 
H. Brady, 2 vols. 145s. 

Sir Francis Darrell ; or, the Vortex ; by 
R. C. Dallas, Esq. 4 vols. 12mo. £1, 3s. 
POETRY. 

The Doge of Venice, a Historical Tra- 
gedy, in five acts; with a Preface, Notes, 
and an Appendix of Original Documents, 
and the Prophecy of Dante, by Lord By- 
ron, 8vo. 12s. 

The Belvidere Apollo, Fazio, a Tragedy, 
and other Poems; by Rev. H. Milman, 
&vo. 8s. 6d. 
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Paris in 1815. Second Part, with other 
en By the Rev. G. Croly, A. M. 8vo. 
5s. 

Takings, illustrative of the Life of a Col- 
ian, with 26 Sketches from the Designs 

R. > Toyal 8vo. 2Is. 

Skstehe 2 Tindosten .—1l. The Lion 
Hunt.—2. Pindarees, with other Poems ; 
by Thomas Medwin, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Second Series of Sketches, from St 
George’s Fields, illustrated with Vignettes 
from the author’s designs ; by Giorgione de 
Castel Chiuso, foolscap 8vo. 10s. 


High Birth, a Satire, in imitation of Ju-- 


venal. 3s. 6d. 

The Vision of Judgment; by R. Sou- 
they, 4to. 15s. 

Poems, by P.. M. James ; fools. 8vo. 5s. 

e Indian and Lazarus, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Seri Melodies ; by a Clergyman ; 
foolscap, 8vo. 5s. 

The Last Days of Herculaneum, and 
Abradates, and Panthea ; by Edwin Ather- 
stone ; foolscap, 8vo. 5s. 

Astarte; with other Poems; by Mrs 
Cornwell Baron Wilson. 

Santa Mara, Marion, and other Poems : 
by Miss Francis ; foolscap, 8vo. 5s. 

The Improvisatore, in three Fyttes ; 
with other Poems; by T. L. Beddoes, 
12mo. 5s. 

The Fourth Book of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered ; being the Specimen of an in- 
tended New Translation in English Spen- 
cerian Verse; by J. H. Wiffen, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Machin ; or, the Discovery of Madeira, 
a Poem; by James Bird, author of the 
Vale of Haughden, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Aonian Hours; by J. H. Wiffen. Se- 
cond edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. — 

A View of the Circulating Medium of 
the Bank of England, from its incorpora- 
tion to the present time. 2s. 

A Remonstrance addressed to the Author 
of two Letters to Hon. Robert Peel, on the 
Effects of a Variable Standard of Value, 
and on the Condition of the Poor, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Political Observations on the Restrictive 
and Prohibitery Commercial System ; from 
the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham, Esq. By 
John Bowring. 8vo. price 2s. 

Two Letters to the Earl of Liverpool] on 
the Distresses of Agriculture, and their 
influence on the Manufactures, Trade, and 
Commerce of the United Kingdom ; with 
Observations on Cash Payments, and a 
Free Trade; by Lord Stourton, 8vo. 3s. 

Letters to Mr Malthus on several Sub- 
jects of Political Economy, and particularly 
on the Cause of General Stagnation of 
Commerce, translated from the French of 
J. B. Say ; by John Richer, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

Conversations on Political Economy, in 
a Series of Dialogues; by J. Pinsent. 3s. 6d. 


An Essay on the Political Economy of 
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Nations ; or, a View of the Intercourse of 
Countries as influencing thei Wealth, 8¥0, 


Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of this 
neg by George Holford, Esq. M. P, 


A Letter to a Member of Parli 
the Police of the Metropolis. nn y 

rm Pg TICs. 

Letter e King to his People; 
ar oy 2s. gh 

¢ Declaration of England against 
Acts and Projects of Austria. Rusia 
Prussia, &c. with an Appendix, containing 
Official Documents, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter to Mr Whitbread, M. P. on 
his parliamentary Duties, by a celebrated 
Iris Barrister, 1s. 

- THEOLOGY. 

tue and False Religion, practically and 
candidly considered ; eve pee 
the Bible, and confirmed from quotations 
from the greatest Divines; by Rev. G. G. 
Scraggs, A. M. minister of Union Cha 
Poplar, 12mo. 7s. Pel, 

Speculum Gregis ; or, Parochial Minis. 
ter’s Assistant ; by a Country Curate. 5s, 

The Liturgy of the Church of England 
Explained ; by Henry Jenkins, 12mo. 5s. 

A Series of Sermons on the Christian 
Faith and Character ; by Rev. J. B. Sum. 
ner, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Select British Divines ; Part I. contain. 
ing the First Part of Bishop idge’s 
Private Thoughts; by Rev. C. B q 
royal, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Thirty-six Evening Prayers, as used in 
her own Family ; by a Lady, 4to. 5s. 

The Church and the Clergy ; a 
the obligations of Society, Literature, 
the Arts to the Ecclesiastical Orders, and 
the advantages of an Established Priest 
hood ; by G. E. Shuttleworth, 8vo. 8s. 

Summary View of a Work now in the 
press, entituled, ‘* Not Paul but Jesus,” as 
exhibited in Introduction, Plan of the 
Work, and Tables of Cha and Sec- 
tions ; by Gamaliel Smith, Esq. Price ls. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of the Chinese Embassy, from 
the Emperor of China, Kang Hee, to the 
Khan of Tourgouth Tartars, in 1712-15; 
by the Chinese Ambassador. Translated 
from the original Chinese, with an A 
dix, &c.; by Sir G. T. Staunton, » 
L. L. D. F. R. 8. 8vo. with a Map. 18s. 

Belzoni’s Narrative of ions and 
Discoveries in Egypt. Second edition, with 
an Appendix and Ma , 4to. £2, 5s. 

The Appendix to First Edition sold se- 

5s. 


Journal of New Voyages and Travels; 
Vol V. Part I. containing Von Halberg’s 
Journey through the North of pee 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and a Vi. 
sit to Madras in the Year 1811. 3s 6d. 
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A Narrative of Travels from Tripoli. to 
Mourzoak, the Capital of Fezzan, and thence 
to the Southern extremity of that Kingdom ; 
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F. Lyon, Captain R. N. 4to. 


by G 
ap and 17 Coloured Plates, £3, 


with a 
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Valerius, a Roman Story, 3 vols. 12mo. 
£1, 4s. 

A Geographical and Commercial View of 
Northern Central Africa ; containing a par- 
ticular Account of the Course and Termina- 
nation of the Great River Niger, in the At- 
lantic Ocean ; by J. M‘Queen. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

: Lectures on the History of the Week of 
the Passion of our Blessed Lord and Savi- 
our Jesus Christ. By Daniel Sandford, 
D.D. one of the Bishéps of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, and formerly Student of 
Christ’s Church Oxford, 12mo. 7s. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, 
and on the Principles of Mercantile Juris- 
prudence ; by George Joseph Bell, i 
advocate ; in two large vols. 4to. Price 
£5, 5s. in boards. The 4th edition, greatly 


Remarks on some Fundamental Doc- 
trines in Political Economy, Illustrated by 
a Brief Enquiry into the Commercial State 
of Britain since the year 1815; by John 
Craig, Esq. F.R.S.E. author of ‘* Elements 


of Political Science.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor for April, 
No. CXXIX. 


"<< m Monthly Review for May, 
No. XXIX. ' 4 
inburgh Philosophical Journal, con- 
by Brewster and Professor Ja- 
mieson, No. VIII. 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 

The Novels and Tales of the Author of 
Waverley, &c.; comprising Waverley, 
Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, Rob Roy, 
and Tales of My Landlord, first, second, 
and third series. A new edition, uniform- 
ly and beautifully printed by Ballantyne, 
phe — —- —_ ery a co- 

lossary, engrayv itles to each 
volume, price £6 in boards. The Title 
Pages to a are embellished with 
engravings, esigns by Nasmyth, of 
real scenes, supposed to be described by 
the author of these works. 

Observations on Derangements of the 
Digestive Organs, and some Views of their 
Connection with local Complaints; by 
William Law, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 8vo. 6s. 
~-A System of Universal Geography, by 
M. Malte Brun. Part I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A New Plan of Edinburgh and its En- 
virons, froni a Survey, by James Knox ; in- 
eluding all the recent and interided Im- 
provements ; elegantly engraved on an im- 
perial sheet of parte Aa ay price 5s. 

’ Summary of the Law of Scotland, by 
way of question and answer. Part II. 
Bvo. 5s. Gd. 


Vou, IX, 


The Sabbath; with Sabbath Walks and 
other poems, by James Graham, ninth edi- 
tion, with Life, small 8vo. 6s. 

Procedure in the House -of’ Lords upon 
Appeals trom Scotland,comprisingtheForms 
and Regulations to be observed by Scottish 
Agents ; with an Appendix, containing the 
Standing Orders of the House, Table of 
Fees, &c. 8vo. 5s. 6d. ; 

Remarks on the Internal Evidence for 
the Truth of Revealed Religion; by Tho- 
mas Erskine, Esq. advocate, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Life of John Drouthy, an Edin- 

h coal carter ; in which is contained a 
full confession of the practices of himself 
and others, whereby the public are daily 
defrauded to an incredible amount. Writ- 
ten by himself, Is. 

Imperial School Atlas, containing dis. 
tinct maps of the empires, kingdoms, and 
states of the world, with the boundaries of 
Europe, as settled by the Treaty of Paris 
and Congress of Vienna; to which are 
added, the most useful-maps of ancient 
geography, accompanied by practical direc- 
tions and di for constructing maps on 
the most approved projectiqns : and a beau- 
tifully engraved View of the Altitudes of 
the principal’ Mountains, &c. Engraved 
by Lizars. Imperial 4to. neatly half-bound 
and coloured in outline. Price 25s. The 
same work may also be had neatly half- 
bound, in octavo, price 25s. forming the most 
complete Portable Atlas yet published. 

ravelling Map of S d, divided 
into Compartments, with the distances on 
the Great Roads, upon a new and impro. 
ved plan, by which any place or route may 
be traced, without the inconvenience of un- 
folding, incident to maps in cases or on 
rollers, beautifully engraved and coloured, 
forming a small pocket volume, neatly half. 
bound. 12s. 

Volume IV. Part II. of Encyclopedia 
Edinensis ; or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellaneous Literature. In six vo- 
lumes 4to. Illustrated with not fewer than 
One Hundred and Eighty Engravings. By 
James Miller, DD. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

Vindication of the “‘ Clanronald of Glen. 
garry,” against the\A ttacks made upon them 
in the Inverness Journal, and some recent 
printed performances ; with remarks as to 
the Descent of the Family who style them- 
selves “* of Clattronald.” vo. 5s. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology ; by 
P. J. Selby, Esq. Series first, in elephant 
folio. No. I. £1, 11s. 6d: plain. £5, 5s, 
coloured, - 
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A Protiouncing Geographical Vocabu- 
lary, by the Teeve Thorens Nelson, !2mo. 
6d. 


Hero and Leander, a Tale of. Love; 
translated from the Greek of the ancient 
poet Museus, with other — by Fran- 
cis Adams, surgeon, 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of Miss Caroline 
Smith; by Moses Waddell, D.D. pastor 
of the Union churches, South Carolina, 
a 5 = Compendium of Geography, i 

ew um y, in- 
tended chiefly for the Use of Schools ; by 
William Scott, late Teacher of Elocution 
and phy in Bdin Seventh 
Edition improved : To which i 


* * 
firy. Price without Maps. 3s. 6d. ; with 
5s. ; and 6s. 6d. Coloured Maps, 
and lettered. 
Decisions of the First and Second Divi- 
gions of the Court of Session, from No- 
vember 1818, to November 1819 ; collect- 


by J. bell, J. Wilson, G. Tait, 
pee ste tnt: 
intment of the ty vo- 
pe Aey Folio, £1, 1s. sewed. 
Putney of Edinburgh and its Vicinity ; 
. G. Phillips, Esq. No. I. 6vo. 
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A Treatise on the Management of Pe. 
male Complaints, by Alexander Hamil. 
ton, M. D. Professor of Midwifery in the 
University, and Fellow of the Royal Col. 
lege of Physicians, and of the Royal So. 
cie tyof Edinburgh, &c. Eighth edi 
Revised and enlarged, with Hints for the 
Treatment of thé Principal Diseases of In. 
fants and Children. By Dr James Hamil. 
ton, jun, Professor of Midwifery in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c. Price 10s, 
6d. boards. 


Hints on the Treatment of the Princi. 
pal Diseases of Infancy and Childhood ; 
to the-use of Parents. By James 
Hamilton, M. D. Professor of Midwifery 
in the University, and Fellow of the R 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, 8vo. Price 7s. 

Substance of Lectures on the Ancient 
Greeks, and on the Revival of Greek 
Learning in Europe, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; by the late An. 
drew Dalzell, Professor of Greek, A. M. 
F.R.S.E. Published by John Dalzell, 
Esq. Advocate, 2 vols. 8vo. £1, ls. 

he Markinch Minstrelsy ; or, the La. 
nar Influences of the 21st, 22d, 25th 
tember, 1811; being an Epic Poem ; 
Robert Taylor. Price ls. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—9¢h April, 1821. 


Sugar.—The demand for sugar has continued very steady, and prices rather on the 
advanee for finer qualities. The descriptions suited for refining are scarce, and much 
wanted. The demand for foreign sugars has been dull; but the prices have not mate. 
tially given way. The spring trade has not now the same effect upon the sugar mar- 
ket that it pans | had, as the demand from this country is greatly lessened from the 
direct trade carried on between European continental ports, and the colonies of foreign 
powers. As new may soon be in the market, the price is not likely to 

prove. Cotton.—During the latter end of last month the demand for cotton was ¢x- 
tremely brisk, the sales extensive, and at an advance on price. The demand has, hows 
ever, again subsided ; but the prices remain nearly stationary. It does not appear whe- 
ther the demand was oceasioned by speculation, from the exceeding low prices, or from 
the real wants of the trade. The quantity of cotton which continues to be imported 
fnto Liverpool is astonishingly great, and is so adequate for even the increased ry 
that we cannot see room for any material improvement in this article. Cojfee.—The de 
Yhand for coffee continues very flat, and the prices rather on the decline. The quantity 
of coffee that is now pected direct into various ports of Centinental Europe is so great 
as to take away, in a great measure, the trade from the merchants of Great Britain ; not 
is there any hope or prospect of obtaining the command of that trade again. Rum— 
‘The demand for rum continues extremely dull, and prices are sunk to a rate which ® 
altogether ruinous to the planter and importer. In Pimento there has been an increased 
demand, from the scarcity of the article. Flax-seed has declined in price. Oils remain 
nearly stati - Tobacco has been rather in more request, but the prices are rather 
declined. Some business has been done in Quercitron bark. The market for Fruit # 
very heavy. On Bohea and low Congou teas there has been a small advance. The 
silk market remains steady, and prices of some kinds a shade higher. A great and ra- 
pid advance has taken place on the prices of spirits of turpentine, in consequence of the 
very sinall stock. The Corn Market remains dull. Bonded wheat and American flour 


are in more demand, and a trifling advance has taken place in prices. accordingly. 
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i little demand for Rice. Ashes dull, and little business doing 
F egegin Pag: ion. Permaling ccter acheie Hf ganteame te pectacie 


mark is necessary, 
commencement of the year 1820 saw the trade of the British Empire in gn un- 
ted state of languor and depression. Since that period it has been slowly, but 

gradually, recovering its prosperity, Towards the latter end of the year a very consider- 
able improvement had taken place in the chief manufacturing districts, in other ' 
branches, less activity and improvement was evinced. The business, however, transacted 
was done upon low terms, and at no adequate profit to the capitalist. The demand gra- 
dually extending, and the price of the raw i petting 
forded pros’ for the future, more cheering than had for a long time taken place. The 
condition of the labouring manufacturer, and several of the mechanical] branches of trade, 
were greatly improved. Work was abundant, and the rise of wages very considerable 
in some instances doubled, and in others much more. Provisions, also, were to be had 
em uanenally low sate, watch rendered the situation of the labouring pace wey Game 
ent indeed at Bond of TARE t0 whet was ot Se agen Ae the previous 
yeat- On the other hand, the agricultural interests most 

that is past ; nor are their sufferings in any degree removed. The evils which 
Fighted upon the manufacturing and commercial world, in 1819, were felt, in their full 
force, by the agricultural of the community, in 1820. The farmer could obtain no 

uate price for his and the landlord, accordingly, found the payment of hig 
rents could only be obtained from the farmer who had accumulated a capital from the 
profite of more fortunate years. The revival, however, of foreign commerce has given 4 
Tpnulus to the manufacturing interest, which will be gradually felt by the agrioulizzal 
and we have no doubt but the year 182] will see the greater part of their distresses re- 
moved, and open up a more cheering prospect for the future. The wise and j 
es oremation Baremmans deve suniten to sane Set Peter’ re hit 
stalked ab ing discontent and disaffection amongst ulation, 
vating. thereby Ropey teemer and, it may naw bo Seanenal, hen tener ae 
dame ber eonplae ever Gas pubs ania $l QRinees, PANE, OR SNES MEG T 

kingdom. 

The trade, in general, between this country and Continental Europe has been i 
and unprofitable. This proceeds chiefly from the inability of the population to 
any thing but what their immediate and absolute wants require, but more particularly 
from the encouragement which each country gives to its internal manufactures, and the 
direct communication which is opened up between all these countries and other foreign states 
and foreign colonies. This has deprived Great Britain oF 0 wary Tanah peayenent of the 
trade in colonial prodnen. 08 Sep sstaren Pet the some Se Peon of the colonial pos- 
sessions of foreign powers, which formerly eame through her 
burgh, and Hamburgh, and other places, a direct trade is carried on with South Ame- 
tia, the Spanish colonies, and other places, which trade some years ago was to them un- 
known. The Continental states derive great and immediate advantages from this com- 


y . 
of their own productions are greatly increased. This is remarkably the case in 
wheve, it sppeam, thet under the New Taziié the exports of the prodnee of the 
Russian soil and Russian industry is doubled, and, in some instances, almost i 
one year. The greater part of the trade in question was formerly in British han 
cannot justly complain of the loss, as it is quite reasonable and natural to expect that 
these powers will look to the interests of their own subjects in preference to the interests 
of other countries, however friendly the relations may be whieh subsist betwixt them, 
Considerable anxiety has existed in the public mind, for some pe path, BD Sep 
mour that the trade with France was to undergo some alterations, to be established 
upon a more liberal scale by both governments. This, howeyer, will prove a matter of 
So gees dicchhy, 2 S iavelen vo mony inierem, Sine ee See fae 
French nation are extremely jealous on that point. W. = spores hy De d 
ry ay deere Fn dpe sak poy oy mtg ty't Briti ig 
instance. To origi ith, to be e government, 
ct hop sa lndlg, mandrig econ of erery propa ht could be mda 
expectations have been formed, out to t e opening a 
but we confess we hold a different opinion, and are convinced that we should take more 
of the finer manufactures of France than France would take of our finer cotton manu- 
factures in return, thereby throwing the balance of trade into the scale against us. 
For some years our trade with the Mediterranean has been greatly 
reason of that is very obvious. Upon the return of a general 
resumed their usual trade in that quarter, which the nature of the tremendous contest, so 
long carsied on, had almost pmpihilated, In mapy places on the shores of the Mediter- 


H 
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ranean the manufactures of France are preferred to ours. Before the revolutionary war 
commenced, the French trade up the Mediterranean was as follows, viz. :— 


£ Imports. 
: 400,000 francs - 2,000,000 francs 


~" fo Morocco, . . 


Catteen, 2 ww ee ct lo, OOOO 2,260,000 
Caramania and Satalia, .. . 100,000 surplus 
Cypras, . oe es «8 ee 976,160 
eppo and Alexandria, . . . 2,500,000 surplus 
Tripoli and Syria, . .. . - 200,000 2,400,000 
Seyde and its dependencies, . . 1,000,000 1,800,000 
E . 2,500,000 3,000,000 


making er about half a million sterling in exports, and 800,000/. in im 
Nearly an equal amount, if not more, must have been cut off from our trade, for we 
must also take into account the trade which the Italian states had with these places, and 
which was lost to them during the war. Hence it is not difficult to perceive how’the 
markets in the Mediterranean would become glutted with our goods, and our mercantile 
transactions to these places become very di nme ne On the other hand, a more 
liberal of commerce and intercourse with the Mahommedan states, on both sides of 
the Medi ean, is gradually extending itself, and our trade in that quarter must 
continue to recover, perhaps extend itself in all these places; but it must always be 
borne in mind, that the trade of France and the Italian states will extend in a similar . 
manner, and perhaps in a greater ratio. 

The trade to the East Indies has considerably increased since it was thrown open; 
‘but we believe the exports have been more than what was necessary, and the imports 3 
losing concern. As yet that trade has done no good to those engaged in it, but as'there 
is every a ce of a desire for our manufactures extending in India, so there*isa 
‘prospect that the trade may at last prove greatly beneficial to the interests of this coun- 
‘try : but the $s must be gradual—it cannot be forced. The prosperity of the co- 
Tonies of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land continues to increase, and will, ere 
long, form an important branch of British commerce. The discovery of immense 
Fivers in the interior of the former, and the great probability that these communicate 
‘with the ocean, in the great bay in the south-west side of the continent, and by navi 
ble estuaries, offer a grand prospect of extending colonization in the fine lands in the in- 
terior of the country. The Cape of Good Hope continues to flourish, and, by degrees, 
must become an important commercial colony. 

The trade with South America, in all its branches, continues in an unsettled state. 
Some improvement certainly has of late taken place ; but while civil war and internal com. 
motions continue to agitate these countries, as is at present the case, it is evident that no 

‘improvement can be expected in any branch of commerce. As peace, however, is 


“great 
“restored, and liberal governments established, and the population increases, commerce 
“must greatly extend f in those important regions of the world, and of which-im- 


y cleared of their superabundant stock, and the low priced goods having come into 
market, considerable sales have lately been effected for the Spanish colonies. ‘ But 

the scarcity of bills has rendered the exchange so much against the merchant remitting, 
that much of his profit is in this way lost, while specie has become a still worse remit. 
tance. If that specie is transmitted to the United States of America, and there invested 
in cotton, that tends to keep up the price of that article so high, that when it reaches this 
country, there is a certain loss incurred, from the great depreciation in value here. The 
merchant is thus beset with difficulties ; but as the demand for goods continues, and is 


“provement we will come in for our full share. The markets in Jamaica having been 


“on the increase, so it is to be hoped that these things will gradually get to their proper 


channel, and the business amply remunerate all who are engaged in it. 
The situation of our sugar colonies is at this moment even more distressing than the 


* state of the agriculturists at home. The price of all articles of colonial produce is sunk 


to a rate unprecedentedly and ruinously low, and from which state there appears to be 
but a small chance of their reviving again. The cause of this is to be sought in the'con- 
tinuation of the Slave Trade by foreign nations, and the great extension, by this means, 
of the cultivation of colonial produce in these colonies. The prices at which they raise 
it are greatly below what the West India planters can possibly afford, and the immense 
uantities produced serve to supply and glut almost every market, of which this country 
some time ago almost the exclusive supply. Till the Slave Trade is completely 
therefore, the West India planters can expect no relief, while, if the system 

much longer continued, even the stoppage of it will render him no service, beeause all 
the foreign colonies will be filled with slaves sufficient to manufacture sugar for-every 
country which does not of it@f produce that article. The united efforts of the civilized 
world will, upon the present system, be found altogether inadequate to arrest the pro- 
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gress of the Slave Trade with Africa. It has increased the amount, and aggravated all 
its 


horrors. 

The same causes which operated with such di ing effects upon the commercial 
and agricultural interests in this country, operated in the United States of America to a 
still severer degree. Hence the commerce with those States has of late been peculiarly 
unproductive ; but, as amongst ourselves, so amongst them, the severe operation of 
these causes is gradually ceasing, commerce is, me he eB Shy thd 
head again, and we may anticipate a progressive improvement in all our commercial in- 
tercourse with these States. From various reasons, however, it is not at all probable 
that our commercial relations with that quarter of the world can ever be so advantageous 
as these at previous periods have been. 

Our North American colonies have felt, and are at present feeling their share of the 

eral commercial and agricultural misfortur:es which have visited the world. The ad- 
Fional duty also which, it seems, is now determined to be laid on their timber, and the 
reduction of the duty upon that article imported into Great Britain from the north of 
Europe will, we fear, greatly retard the improvement of these possessions, and serve to 
continue the difficulties under which they at present labour, and which were arrived at 
that point from which gradual melioration might fairly have been anticipated. The 

ity of these valuable possessions is now become of the first consequence, not only 
to the mother country, but also to the West India colonies. The existence of the latter, 
in a great measure, depends upon the prosperity and extension of cultivation of our 
North American provinces. 
While the discoveries of Captain Parry, last summer, have tended to elucidate a great 
phical question, these haye also tended to extend the field for the Davis’ Strait 
whale fishery, a branch of commerce of no mean importance to Great Britain. In the 
‘southern hemisphere a wide and rich field for similar pursuits is laid open, by the exa- 
mination of the coasts of New South Shetland, south-west from the Straits of Magellan. 
The fisheries on that coast will certainly prove most productive, and we are happy to 
learn that the enterprizing merchants of Liverpool have already eagerly and extensively 
in the fisheries in that quarter. 
ile we may (if peace is continued to the world) confidently expect a gradual im- 
‘provement of our trade with foreign nations, yet we must not look for, or expect that it 
will reach, in any of the old markets, the same beneficial extent that it once did. We 
must expect and allow all other civilized nations to come in for their share of the trade 
of the world, and also expect that every nation will encourage their internal trade and ma- 
‘nufactures. Under these cireumstances it is our policy to look for new markets for our 
trade—new markets in countries where no competition in native skill, manufactures, and 
i is at all, or, at least, for ages, likely to come in competition with, or injure the 
for ours. Such markets may yet be found. Through the wide extent of the 
East Indian Archipelago there is a great/field ; but, above all, it is to Africa that we 
onght to turn our attention. There is a field of vagt magnitude—a field which at present we 
may make exclusively our own. There is no longc? any room to doubt, but that in the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra the great river Niger enters the Atlantic Ocean by several navigable 
estuaries, and that, by means of that noble river and its tributary streams, the whole 
central parts of the northern quarter of that great continent are laid readily open to the 
Operations of commerce. These countries are all populous, and the elements of com- 
merce are most abundant, and also of the most valuable kinds. The productions of 
these places are those of which we are most in want, and every thing which they require 
are almost exclusively the productions of our industry and skill. Hence the advantages 
ofa trade with these parts becomes very evident, while planting, and extending legitimate 
commerce into the bosom of Africa, is the most effectual way to benefit our West India 
colonies, and the only way by which we ever can put an end either to the external Slave 
Trade, or slavery in Africa. Only shew her princes and her population that we will 
give, and that they can obtain more for the productions of their soil, and the labour of 
ir slaves, in Africa, than for the slave himself, and the work is done. The Slave 
Trade would be unheard of, and trouble us no more. All this is in our power. A set- 
tlement on the Island of Fernando Po, and inland on the united stream of the Niger, 


_ would place the whole within the grasp and under the controul of Great Britain. 


The following are the principal articles imported into Great Britain during the last 


SUGAR—BRITISH PLANTATION. 


HMhds. 
264,900 imported, 1820 
83,200 stock last year 





348,100 
276,900 for home use and export 


71,200 stock on hand, Ist January, 1621. 
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FOREIGN SUGARS IMPORTED, 1620. > inne 
18,300 boxes Havannah Pt 
6,140 chests Brazils - 
181,200 East ~ ny 
of foreion pet a from the East I 
The importations of sugars, ly t Indies and Hayan; 
; nah, have considerably increased. The export of sugar from Great Britain to the Con. 
intent of Europe has greatly decreased. In 1818 the value of refined sugar exported was 
2,403,9812, in 1819, 2,461,7062, and, on the year ending the 5th January, 1829, 
} ag alg and the exports for the year ending the 5th January, 182] is still ow. 
ing to these places receiving their supplies direct from foreign colonies. 
RUM. 
| 61,900 casks imported, 1820, 
( being an increase of rather more than 4000 puncheons. 
i COTTON. 
i _ 570,568 begs imported yap 
| making an increase of 21,848 comsumpt last year was 470,000 i 
i er akte vet ead. Tis pnomagton b 1 mea aly oa 
i per week. 
COFFEE. 
i 45,600 casks. 121,110 barrels and bags, 
j or 22,500 tons. There was taken for home use 3,000 tons, and for exportation 20,200 
i tons. 
cocoa. 
6,022 barrels and bags imported in 1820, 
H PPP a ay os hn gary epee 
TOBACCO. 


5,026 i im into Liverpool 

| 12,451 Tito into London 

j "913 and 502 bales into Glasgow 

] of which there were taken out of bond, ” home use, at London and Liverpool, viz. 
London, 4,605 hbhds.; at Liv 4,872 hhds.; and at Glasgow and Leith, 

1,351,075 Ibs. ; and from the two cr, for export, 9,552 hhds. 

| GRAIN, 1820. 

\ Imported into London, 636,517 qrs. wheat, 253,459 do. barley, 193,966 do. malt, 

i 1,150,303 do. oats, 1,066 do. rye, 74,633 do. beans, 50,223 do. pease, 6,574 do. tares, 

} 87,054 do. linseed, 7,410 do. rapeseed, 6,691 do. brank, 6,471 do. mustard, 11,919 do. 

i of various seeds, 406,349 sacks, and 42,504 barrels flour. 

\ For the year ending the 5th July 1819, pe.vas taken out of bond for England, 


Duties. 
ey and Geneva, . . .. . 948,548 £807,339 13° 0 
MO 6 ss 6 ees 2S. 1,584,211 7 11 
French Wines, ... 2 ss . . ‘ 906,986 82,330 14 7 
All other Wines (Foreign) . . . 4,637,348 966,114 6° 5 
| And 1,560 tuns Cape Wi 
wool. 


Imported, in 1819, 16,190,343 Ibs. 
Cloth milled, do. 11,813,971 yds. 
LINEN MANUFACTURES. 
Exported, in 1820, from the United Kingdom of Irish and Scotch linens, 
6,138,185 yds. Irish linens 
20,590,521 do. British do. of all sorts 
965,236 do. British sail-cloth. 
Scotch and Irish linens exported from Ireland,— 
9,930 yds, Canvas 
117,839 do. Coloured ’ 
37,467,696 do. Plain white. 
On the 30th September, 1819, the shipping registered of the United Kin and 
the plantations was — 482 vessels, 2,666,896 tons, and navigated by 174,373 m 
and imports of Great Britain and Ireland. 
i Year ending bth January, 1820,—imports, . . . . £30,775,084 3 1 
making a decrease of 6, sang ste 
Year ending 5th Janu 
Produce and sosmalibsanen of OF of United at Kingdom, - £33,481,836 9 5 
Foreign and colonial, . . . ‘ 9,905,184 11 10 





Official value. Total . . £43,387,021 1 3 
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we TFT Ff. 
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a nr of 10,172,000. This is exclusive of the trade between Great Bri- 
and Ireland. ‘The declared value of exports stands as under, viz. :— 
403 


Brass and manufactures, . . » £669, 

Cotton man ib © © « © « » 12,338,683 
Cotton, twist, and yarn,. . » « +» » 2,707,612 
Glass and earthen-ware, e . . 7 . 1,027,395 
enegee 4 cu A : Ke - + + «+ 1,816,539 
Tron and s wrought and unwrought, . 1,155,173 
Linen manufactures, . . «© + « « 1,403,005 
Silk manufactures, . 1. . . «© © o¢ 0 
Sugar, British, refined, . . . - + + 1,527,622 
Woollen Goods, . . . - + + + + 6,899, 

All other articles, ete ys ee # @ 8,374,860 


Total declared value, . - . £37,939,506 
From which it appears that there is a falling in the cotton goods of 4,250,0002., and in 
woollen goods, 2,100,000/., and British refined sugar of 1,000,000/., from the preceding 


as TRADE OF IRELAND. ; 
Year ending 5th January, 1820,—imports, . . . - 6,395,972 17 5} 


Produce and manufactures United ie Aiea £5,708,582 15 7 
Foreign and colonial, . . . . ° 61,882 12 2 


Total official value, . . £5,770,465 7 103 
exclusive of trade with Great Britain. 
Imports into Ireland, 1,093,247/. 8s. 6d._Exports, 558,2611. 10s. 9d., native pro- 
duce; and 25,9487. 11s. 10}d. colonial and foreign.—Total, 584,210/. 2s. 7}d. 
Sundries imported into Great Britain, 1820,— 








Ashes, barrels, . . . .« 34,227 Oil, seal, casks, . « « « 5,339 
Barilla, tons, . .- » +... 8,660 Olive oil, casks, 9, the te i: 3,320 
Brimstone, tons» . . . 3,434 Palm oil, casks, . « » « 2,304 
Flax, QM, «+ «© © « 10,972 Pepper, packages, .. . 6,477 
eee 67,360 Pimento, barrels and bags, . 13,363 

Hemp, ma, 6 ©.0.0 0 16,557 Quercet. bark, casks, ‘ 1,681 
Hides, ox andcow,. . . 353,664 Rice, tons, . . . - - 10,257 
seroons and chests . 18,297 |. Saltpetre, - 141,441 

Lime and Lemon juice, gallons, 645} Sheep’s wool, packages, - 37,725 


Madder, casks, . . 6,297 Shumac, bags. . ° . . 46,161 


Modder roots, bales, . . 7,638 Seed, fax, quarters, . . . 126,058 

Mahogany, logs,. . + - 14,192 Tallow, tons, . . . . 

Oak bark,tons, . . . .  13,1384| ‘Tar, barrels, . . . . . 106,095 

pn whale, tuns,. . . - 11,628 Turpentine, casks, . - 70,529 
«ee 1 430 Valonia, tons, * 8 e . 1,584 





Ditto, casks, ’ 
Oil, cod and dog-fish, casks, 1,430 
Timber imported, 1820. 


















































North of Europe, . . . . 180,700 feet 
British North America, . ~ 3,000,000 do. 
Total, 3,180,700 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from lst to 22d March, 1821. 
Ist. Bth. . 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, 226 = «BA — — ee 
3 per cent. reduced, a i — —_ — 
3 per cent. consols, 734-24 | 724 3 | 724 %}693 70 
3} per cent. consols, 83 — _—_ a 
4 per cent. ls, 92 | —— —_— ome 
5 per cent. navy ann. 106§ 106 «3 |1063—s— & no é 
steck, se eee oe 
—— bonds, 44 42 pr. mn pr. | 48 50 pr. | 30 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 5 3 pr. 3 pr. | 3 5 pr. 5 2 dis. 
Consols per acc. 73% é 734 + 7h 73} 693 70} 
Long Anaeteien 19} ota 19 
French 5 per cents. oo ene a ae 
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Course rere ~ April 8.—Amsterdam, 12: 14. C. F. iona, 30:8 Pane 

Rotterdam, 1 5. -Antwerp; 12:41. Hamburgh, 38:7. Altona, 38: 8. 

d. sight, 25: ‘00. Dine ae 15, Bourdeaux, 26: 16. Frankfort on the Maine 

pagel Phe 8 0. Vienna, 10: 20 Ef: fo Trieste, 10 :.20 Ef flo. > 

Cadiz, 353. Bilboa, 354. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 30}. 

464. oak 434. ‘Venice, 27; 60. Malta, 45. Naples,.384.. Palermo, Ik 

bon, 49}. Oporto, 49}. Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 55. | Dublin, 8 per 


Cork, 8 per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Forei gold, in bars, £3217: 104d, ‘New 
Dollars, 4s. 10d, Silver in nan Stand. 4s. ilk 


ssmithircati alps ll. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
ssoeeed08- Od. | Ist, .....22s. Od. | Ist,......20s. Od. aS Od. . inte 
2d, ......20s. Od. | 2d; . Od. | 2d,......16s. oa oD 
TE, cocneck ORs OF, PSE; eccece : oat 
“Average of Wheat, £1: 10: 10 6-2ths., per boll. 


Tuesday, March Ie 


Beef (17% oz. per ~~ Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
Mutton . . - . 6d. Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 1b.) . Os. 
. Od. 


Lamb, per quarter « ’ 8s. Od. | Frésh Butter, per Ib. Is. 

eal ° Is. . Od. | Salt ditto, per stone 18s. 
Os. 8d, | Ditto, per lb. . . Is: 
9s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 


HADDINGTON.—Apnri_ 6. 
Oats. Pease. 
I8t, «....31s. 6d. Ist, 4 ’ doco Od. Ist,.....15s. 6d. 
2,...,..30s. 6d. .- 16s. Od: | 2d,... ..13s. Od. |. 2dyeve..4s 
d,---...288. 6d. 3d,. «eons 16s, Od. Bds...,.128. Od. |. 3d; .00. «12s. 
Average, £1 : 10s. 2d. 8-12ths. val 3 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 31st March. t 


Wheat, 54s. 8d.—R ye, 38s. i +f = Tx og 31s, 8d.—Pease, ae de 


" f . 
i 


' London, Corn Exchange, April 2. 
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PRICES CURRENT, April 7—London, 6. 





wre yo LEITH. GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
, at Brown, . cwt. 60 to 65 57 62 57 59 5 60 
good, and fine mid. | 76 86 62 70 60 69 6 66 
Fine and very fine, . . | 84 96 _ _ 74 83 7 80 
Refined Loaves, - | 130 145 oe _ _ —_ om - 
Powder ditto, . « 106 110 — _ _ ~ 92 110 
ditto, . 102 106 | — a ee sie, Pir pie 
Lumps, . . + 94 98 - -|i-- -_-iji—- _ 
Largeditto,.. + ~« 91 94 _ -_ pa on aed i 
umMpe, « « 44 56 —_ _— _— _ —_— _ 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. 27 24 246 28 _ 23 0 
COFFEE, Jamaica, . ewt. 
Ord, good, and fine ord. | 118 126 | 116 1 115 126 94 124 
Mid. and fine mid. | 126 138 | 120 133 | 128 134 | 126 146 
Dutch Triage and very ord. | — _ - _ 95 118 _ _ 
Ord. and fine ord. | 120 135 — — | 120 128 _" _ 
Mid, and fine mid.| 135 140 _ _ 129 132 _ _ 
St ait oe oe ee 126 - — | 113 114 = _ 
inom to | Bond,). . «| ®t 83 ve) 8 7a - - 
, 
Jam. Rum, 16 0. P. gall. | 28 10d 380d 233d 384d 232d 284d 232d 3s 8d 
Yyoe e @ © @ 40 4 6 _ _ - _— 30 39 
as er @revhag 2 22 _ _ = _ 17 18 
Grain Whisky, + ~ 68 70 _ poe = on ales yor. 
Claret, Ist Growths, hhd. | 60 64 _ - = — | £30 £60 
pipe. 35 46 _- — - _ 45 52 
White, tt. | 54 55 _ a a — = on 
° oe | 55 65 - _ _ _ 28 40 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. | £7 2% 7 10 8 O 715 8 5 6810d 7s 0d 
a 8 — _ oo 8 0 810 610 70 
Junaica, =. : 3 | ci 70 | 66 70/470. £80 
FUSTIC, @ *txe 0 0 
we Ss 9 lt 8 5 810 9 5 = ls 3d 1s 6d 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 9 6diliséd| 7 6 8 6 8aQ090 10 0 10 6 
TIMBER, Amer. foot. 16 18 - — _ _ _ oo 
Ditto Oak, . ..« $0.34 _ _ — _ os ~~ 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 2 _ _ _ — _ ~ _ 
Honduras M: Yo « 5 .4t i 1 2 18 10414 _ — 
St Domingo, di sie} = — 34 886 135 19 _ _ 
TAR, American, br is - _- a 18 = : _ 
» © © @ @# © saa = “= —_ on = 
PITCH, Foreign, ewt. | 10 ll o — = = 8 6 106 
‘ALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. | 49 50 52 53 49 50 _ a 
melted, . . . .| 453 — _ a _ a _ — 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, 45 - = _ _ — | £42 oo 
* yee | 40 - i= oe —- | 3810. = 
. 
Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 57 _ _ ~ _ — | £58 59 
De ur 4 sega 90 a _ _ — 45 58 
MATS, Archange Fd ao pap em — |4515 40 
‘Archangel, 100. 80 | — - |= on 9 
RISTLES, 
Firsts, cwt. 13.10 14 _ —_ _- —_ — _ 
Peters. Pearl, . .| 37 58 _ a — — 37 38° 
Mon ditto, « 4i 46 42 43 40 40 6 41 42 
Pot, ° e 38 36 37 33 33 6 33 34 
OIL, Whale, e tun. 10 _ 23 23 10 - - 23 on 
. . - . 84s (p. brl.)— 21 22 ad - 23 10 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. | 6 7| 6 m{ 0508} O5¢ 6 
Middling, . . . 6 6} 6} 1/0405 033 0 4 
Inferior, . . . 5 53 4 43) 0 40 3 oa - 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. a _ 0 94 11} 09 010 09 O10) 
Sea Island, » > _— — 18s 20 161.8 12 1g 
, ae - ~- 1 6} 1 8 1315] — aon 
Middlimy, . . _ — ws ee 1315 _ — 
Demerara ana *'erbice, — = 638 011 1 2 010 11 
Wet India, . 2. «| — - 010 0 Lf 0 9 O10; — yaa 
ee a -~ we .4°s 8 10) 1 2 1012 
. ° . _ _ 1oi1it — 2 2 oll 10 

















ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of February and the 20th of March, 1821, extracted from the London Gazette. . 


Acason, J. Valentine Farm, Ridge, Herefordshire, Astley, M. Goswell-street, china-warehouseman. 
corn-dealer. . Bainbridge W. Evenwood, Durham, horse-dealer. 
Alport, T. R. Birmi , leather-dresser. Barker, J. Great, Titchfield-street, : 
» J. jun. itby, merchant. Barker, T. B 
Athford. and E°. ireland, Birmingham fac. Benson, J. R. Artillery-place, merchant 
e ac- son, J. hal mer . 
tors. ; Billinge, J. Bristol, grocer. 


Vou. IX. P 
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T. St Martin’ -court, Leicester-fields, haber- 
eS S. W. Thorne, Yorkshire, mercer. 


rere 


q 


4 


Cooper, J. Eyain, , grocer. ws 
Cronford, C. Jun. iver, Buckinghamshire, collar- 
haw, W. W , 
righington, Lanesster, desler. 
reise toe 


- Liverpool, merchan 


Sever, grocer. enerchent. 
“8. Cranbourne-street, Leicester-square, 


x. 
Drayton eh Bow, mast-maker. 


1 ton, common carrier. 
Dural 3, Dover Dried York plumbe 

a rT. 
. oT Ag “ - 


G. jun. Stockport, grocer. 

Pid J os T. Museovy-court, Trinity-square, 
cot, W. Bristol 

. 3. and Bed Pe Ba Barton-upon-Irwell, cotton- 


Fox, E. L. —. Idol-lane, Tower-street, broker. 
French, J. Coventry and dinbergh” ribbon: 
. Coven ma- 
nufaeturer. 











Harrison, J. Sandwich, E sackannien 

Heaton, J. Scholes, York, nail-manufacturer. 

Hebdin, A. O. Parliament-street, woollen-cloth 
t. 


merchan 
Hobbs, H. Chichester, farmer. 
Hollis, J. Goswell-street-road , stone-mason. 
Hurney, R. Stafford-street, Bond-street, picture- 


Jackson, T. Bish ’s Offley, Stafford, malster. 
James, W. jun. Abergavenny, eabinet-maker. 
Johnson, G. R. Chiswell-street, oilman. 


Lance, B. Capel-court, stock-broker. __ ; 
oe —, eee eee inn-kéeper, ©"? 
i casement vi hen’ mo fa 
Lowe, G. Manchester, cotton-dealer, re 
Macrae, A. Devonshire-street, jeweller, 
a Ys ae grocer. + ween artahiinae 
lorie, W. Leeds, paste-board 
Marshall, P. Scarborough, ne amt 
Monsey R. ‘Burgh, Norfoly fi miller, 
01 . Burgh, Norfolk, farmer, 
nsey , 


J, an ond C. Pine th, caslniadtenm 
F mou 
Rose, J. Bath poh, F ps 


A, Sonetze holt ‘co publican, 
est Ber; t, 

Sedgewick, London, Soschouenmih, 

Sheriffe, J. Fairnham, grocer. 

Shi » W. Ayratrecal, baker, 
» H. ‘Whi 


entry, silkman. 
baa 9 J.J. and; B. and A. Newcomb, Co- 
, bankers. 
‘Ternee, . Rotherham, engineer. 
Warbrick, H. Liverpool, merchent,. 
»T. Coventry, silk menufacturer. 
haley, J. Lo jh a Norfolk, gunsmith. _ 
Warten . sbury, clothier. 
ilkinson, J. a and We B. Smith Leeds, York, stuff 
meichant. 
—— G. Liverpool, linen 
Wilson, J. a bookse er. 
Windeatt, T. and W. Tavistock, fellmonger. 
Wood, W. Chester, cheese-dealer. 


ALrYHABETICAL List of ScoTrcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist March 
and 2d April, 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Ainslie, La latel —— ham, underwriter, 
residing in : ms yh plication, 
with pm en Mr Claud Rus , account- 
ant, Edinburgh, his disponee, under a private 
trust, for pu of wining w said trust. 

.Braid, Robert, jun. tallow » Paisley. 

Brooks and ee merchants and commission- 
+ y= Bip rangemouth, and at Glasgow, under 

of Wi William Blaikie and Co. 

samen Archibald, grocer, Leith. 

ier, manufacturer, Inverness. 

Dugus William, jun. merchant, Aberdeen. 

Douglas, Alexander, and Co. grocers, Edinburgh. 

Greatbatch, John, sometime victualler and inn- 
keeper, Roslin Inn, now stoneware merchant, 


Harthill, James, merchant Aberdeen. 
Johnston, Robert and es cattle-dealers, Stew- 
of ~~" 


Johnston, John, roquhain, partner of the 
firm of Robert — J ety er eattio deat. 
ers, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
_ Kirkwood, peri eattle-dealers, Lockridge Hills, 


of 
wicks, John, an FO Thurso. 
M‘Nair, Alexander, merchant, Dingwall. 
= James, cattle-lealer and grain merchant Had- 


dington. 
Rattray, ae and David, manufacturers, Ban- 


Reid, Francis, and Sons, watchmakers, Glasgow. 

Russel, John, grocer, Hamilton. 

Walker, Alexander, merchant and insuranece-bro- 
ker, Aberdeen. 


DIVIDENDS. 
ame. John, merchant, Kirkaldy ; a dividend of 
3s. per pound, 17th April. 

Burn and Pringle, timber merchants, Fisherrow, 
a dividend 2d April. 

Bute, William, wright and builder, Glasgow; 8 
finial dividend 11th May. 

Caldwell, David, late vintner, Glasgow; & first 
and final dividend, 2d April. 

Clark, Arthur Hill, innkeper, Portpatrick ; adi- 
vidend, 13th April. 

Fife, James, joiner and cabinet-maker, Leith; 8 
dividend, 

a, Tit, manufacturer, Newabbey ; a di- 
vi s. 6d. 28th 

Lawson, George, currier, APainburgh; a dividend 
on 2ist March. 

M‘Knight, Samuel, jun. merchant, Kirkeudbright; 
a second dividend, 3lst- March. 

Pollock, Alexander "and John, cotton yarn, met- 
chants; Folsion a dividend, 15th Apel. 

Richardson, William and James, late wool mer 
nee and manufacturers, Hawick ; — 
od May. 


5 
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Mer ZOROLOGIcAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, im the 


Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o’elock, after- 


noon.—The second 
Thermometer. 


in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 





a 








a 











Fair foren. 
rain aftern. 
Showery. 
Ditto. 

Rain morn. 
fair day. 
Dull, with 

| howers. 
Frost morn. 
air day. 
Ditto. 








Fair. 


























Average of Rain, 2.460 inches. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


Brevet H. Light, R. Art. to be Major in 
sae | 12th Aug. 1819 

_R.H, Gds. Vet. Surg. adel. com tg g heer | 
vice J. Siddal Feb, 1821 

11 Dr. Cornet Ahmuty, aon 21 Dr. Cornet 
vice Mallet, h. p. 21 Dr. 7th Aug. 1820 


a eet on 4 


y, dead 
17 Lieut. Fisk, ‘Adjut. vice Smith, dead. 
B 2ist June 
Gren. Gds. Ens, and Lieut. Fludyer, Lt. and Capt. 
by purch. vice > Trelawny, ret. 0. 
y, from h. p. —_ 
and Lieut. 


Aafn Johnson, from hp. As. Surg 

» prom. 15th Fi 
Cold.Gds. A.'R. Wellesleyt Page of Honour to the 
King, Ens. and Lt.vice Griffiths, — 





Ca Hay, “yom 81 F. Capt. vice de 
avilland, 55 « = 

‘apt. by purch. 

— 1th do. 


Lieut. Vans. Machen 
vice Moyle ret. 
Ens. T. R. Thompson. Lt. do. do. 
T. J. Neill. Ens. by purch. do. 
Lieut. Prideaux, from 53 F. Lieut. = 
Kerr, h. p. a F. 
Ens. vice M‘ Donal 


Lieut. Bower, from 34 F. vice wis, ys 
dead Ist Mar. 1819. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 


17 


22 
24 


33 
34 


35 
42 
45 


Ens. Nagel, Licut. vice Bennet, dead 


10th July, .1820. 
J. D..O’Brien, Enss 15th Mar. 182 21. 
Surg. Black, from h. p. Staff res vice 
Bolton, cancelled 
Gent. Cadet R. Bennet, from R. Milit 
Coll. Ens.vice Schoof, prom. 15th Mar. 
G. Pigott, Ens. vice Patton, 46 F. at co. 
Gent, Cadet R. Airey, from R. Mil. C 
Ens. vice Alex. Adam, res. 15th 4 
ag Pl pombe. 6 7 eee 


on 2F. 

Wardell, from h. 24 Dr. Paym. 
nS ee, ° Wh Feb. 
rquhart, Ens. 


Ens. Stuart, Lieut. vice Smith, dead 
25th 


’ Stuart, Feb. 1820. 
Cop at Mir 


Lieut. Dawe, Capt. do. do. 
Ens. Patton, from 33 F. Lt sta“ 


Lieut. Greene, Capt. = by hy ag 
Ens. Carpenter, Lieut. do. 
Lieut. Kelly, from h. p. 104 F. Lieut. 

vice Prideaux, 11 F. 15th Mar. 1821. 
E. H. ‘H. Dodd, Sivcv@upanen ae 


As. Surg. M‘Lean, from h. p. As. Su 
vice » 11 Dr. July 1 

Bt. Major de Havilland, from 8 F. my 
vice Morris, h. P. 14 F. 8th Mar. 1 

Lieut. Hall, from h. p. 79 F. — 
Patience, cancelled, 15th 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


cmt = ea eogten Doabiizons, 


tne nes Capt. vice Gray, dead 
wan, Capt oth June, 1820. 


> Soe Henmemey, dead, 938 Feb. 1801. 


Ene Boulthe, 
—w ctherall, from 45 


Lord F. Montagu, from 82 F, Lt. do. 


Miscellaneous. 
, Chai, Fes Lowe, MF. Fort 
at J ba 


and Adjut. 
ak 182). 


Excha 


NZes. 

Lieut. PBernaey 14 Fr G. with Lieut. Col. Sir 
it. Col. fall pay Int with Major Synge, 
Pax Cay. Inf, with Major Synge, 

p25 Dr. 
whe Be, wih Lt 
eh tyre, from 335 F. with Major Fane, 
Capt. Jones, from 15 Dr. with Capt. Garth, 37 F. 
—— Lister, from 11 F. with - teem, h. p. 


— Wiltshire, trom 21 F. with C Daniel, h. p. 
» 89 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Savage, 


41 F. with Lieut. Townsend, 
a 


—Formses, from 48 F. with Lieut. Robison, 
oe, from 58 F. with Lieut. Stevenson, 


Su Cameron, from 79 F. with Lt. Beckham, 
~ —— Fenton, from 81 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Hall, 
a Randal, from 92 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Clarke, 


h, 
Adjt. Osborne, from 1 F. with Lieut. and 
Russell, h. p. 62 F. 

from 45 F. with Ens. Wetherall, 


, h. p. 97 F. 
» h. p. 


h. p. 1 F. 
: Fines, tram 49 F. with Ens. 
—— Couper, from 64 F. with Ens. T 


—— Macleod, from 79 F. with Ens. Boates, h. p 


6F. 
- Surg. Erskine, from 22 F. with Surg. Bolton, h. p. 
—— Reynolds, from 72 F. with Surg. White, hp. 
~~ , from 62 F. with Surg. Alderson, 
P- 


‘ork Rangers. 
"er, Smyth, from 45 F, with Surg. Herriot, h. p. 


- Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. rae beg hem Berbice, 


Assist. Surg. p Alanon, from 2 Dr. with Assist, 


Surg. Stewart, bh. h. p. 28 
from 92 F. with As. Sug, 
Lenon, hp. LR 


' Resignations and Retirements, 
Major Mackenzie, 46 F. 
Capt. Hamilton, 1 Ceylon Reg. 

Trela Gds. 





Removed 
Lieut. Machell, 18 


Superseded. 
Ensign P. E. M‘Donell, 13 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Lieut. Glen, 1 F. 
ence, 61 F. 
Donithorne, 65 F. 
Surg. 


Bolton, 22 F. 
Assist. Surg. ‘Mouat, 87 F. 


Deaths. 
Lieut. Gen. Rochfort, R. Inv. Art. Woolwich, 
24th Feb, 1821. 
Major Gen. R. Marriott, late of 24 F. a 
1821, 
Colonel Robertson, h. p. Insp. Full 06 Ree 
Major Thistlethwaite, 2 F. Berbice, 22d Dee. 1820, 
Clarke, 5 F. Nevis, Antigua, 4th Jan, 1821, 
Cowper, R. Art. London, 10th Feb. 
Heke hb. pe ao F. formenty of 37 F Leadon, 
—- » h, . formerly 
— errinoas. tate 60 F. 
Capt. Ackland, h. p. 2 F. Tenby, 10th Dee. 1820, 
——- De Glutz, h. p. Roll’s Reg. 14th Jan, 182), 
Lieut. Brannan, 14 F. Meerut, ra 


—— Demoor, 17 F. Fort William, 
3d Oct 


,17F. do. 
Wilton, F. 28th Sept. 


Hilliard, 4 R. Vet’ Bat. 1 Liverpool, 


18th Jan. 1821. 
—— Goodman, h. p. 4 Dr. 
—-— Watkins, h. p. 4 Dr. 
—— Cazalet, A $5 
=i 


rom the Service. 


ussars. 


F. 12th Nov. eg 
h. p. 5 Line Germ. Leg. Hanover, 


Oct. 

“a= Hon. D. Carleton, h. p. 4 Dr. Newbury, 
rks. 

Ensign Gamble, 4 F. Trinidad, 22d Jan. 1821. 
—— Aimsinck, 92 F. on passage from Jamaica, 
—— Ford, 1 W. I. R. Dotninies, 14th Dee. 1890. 
_ White, Inval. Pimlico, 17th Feb, 1821, 
Quart. Mast. Parkes, h. p. 4 Dr. — Sorenaue 


Dee. 1820, 


Barbadoes, 
13th Jan. 1821. 
Richardson, Berbice, 
Ph J h Tayl ait “es he 
ysician osep: aylor, on 
fT ny 

u ri oventr 
Surg. O’Meally, 11 Dr. " 
Assist. Surg, febb, h. p. 58 F. Castle Pollard | 
Apothecary Leeson, Cape of Good Hope. 
Hospit. Assist. Conway, 6 Goree, Africa, 
19th Oct. 1820 





Ackroyd, 
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BIRTHS. 
St Thomas’s Mount, Madras, 13th October, 
ise ch lady of eB Limmond, Honourable 


East India Compan rtillery, of a daughter. 
a 8 21. The Miche A Honourable Harriet Paget, 
dog, 
ba ts James Campbell, Northumberland 


Street, of a daughter. 
28. At Fi » Mrs Thomas Macdonald, 


of a ter. 
M b Paap C. Terrot, West Nicholson’s 
% At nglkell, the lady of ~~ oy Colonel 


Sir John Maxw ell, Bart. of a 
* At ae Mrs Blackburn, of 


Killearn, of a 
an Mrs John n Mensies, Salisbury Street, of a 
art At Auchenard, the lady of Major Alston, of 
seceageeptatlentints te Sete 


daugh 
|. of Chas, 
maa of hie ety saitp Driver, af a son. wee 


12. ae 38, Ga yfield Square, Mrs A. Thomson, 
“i M rs Corrie, Queen Street, of a daughter. 

17. At Bonni Bank, Mrs. Wyld, o a 
— At Edin Mrs Speid, St John Street, of 


son. 
wide At 6, Park Street, Mrs Hogg, Altrive Lake, 
; — Thelady of John Raahruthes Thomson, Esq. 


Charleton, of a 
19. At 29, Yer land Street, the lady of 
= . D. of Balyshear, of a daughter. 
Rent a Drummond Place, of a son. 
of John  Freinete Esq. of Upper 


-_ pari of Alex. Gordon, Esq. 


London, of a daughter. 
Oe tCliton the lady. of Arnold Thomson Esq. 
be a ry ty = a daughter. 
» At St Andrews, Mrs Lee, of a. dau hter. 
. At Paris, the Countess of Airly, of a 


a Mrs Mowbray, Howe Street, of a son. 
n George Street, the lady of John Mans- 
held, Esq, of a daughter. 


— Mrs Ji John Seotland, of a daughter. 
. 31. Mrs Riehard Mackenzie, of a 
— At erp Mrs Macleod, jun. of of Cadboll, 


ofa 
Lately. Mrs M’Culloch, Shandwick Place, of a 


son. 
— At Kew, the lady of Captain Archibald 
, R. N. of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb, 27. At Wigton, MrjJames Thomson, sur. 
Newton-Stewart, ro Miss Janet Parker, 


— At Spott-house, Captain Alexander Renton 
al navy, C. B. to Catherine, eldest 


ter of Robert Fa of Spott, 
March. 1. At Aberdeen ny the ev. Pati Patrick Cheyne, 
minister of St in’s Pe peat) Hx to 
daughter of ohn Amnand of 


’ Dugald Maclachlan, mer- 
chant, Tobermory, to Miss Catherine Macdonald, 
. the late Captain Macdonald, 


eo: At Gheagow Mr Charles Kennedy, surgeon, 
s yapeio of the 


92d M ogy ten oo 
Fat to Mary 
Captain Watson. ’ oe 


the late 


Register.— Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





johnstone Coch- 


10, Lieytenant-Colonel J James 
& oo 


rane, of the 5d 
daughter of 4 Witsniree 
house. 


12. At St John’s Church, Horsly Down, Lon- 
don, Mr James B, Scott, brewer, Leith, © tepe, 
cidest daughter of 4dhe Donaldean, Esq of Tho- 


mii6. At Gilmore Place, Mr R. LGimone, te 
freee ang > ewe vid Bosrll 
rellah to amo Sb loe es late of the island ‘of St 


eT At Queen Street, Borth- 
wick, Sela See ao fae 


mc ——- Se one of 

e ministers 

of the Jate Mr ican There tne 
fori e840 Ana, eldest of 

ini > ° 

the at David S' t- weno 

— At Edinburgh, Mr 
er, to Helen, Ferd of Mar Alecanned’ 
nethy, farmer, Westside. 

24: ‘At Charlotte juare, Major William Power, 
of his Majesty’s 7th to Miss Ann 
Horner, youngest John ornate 

26. At Kenmore Mr J. 


nes nce Ae cae © Has 
At ee, iltiam Young, M. D. to 
M daughter of the late Mr R. White, Ha- 


50, Mr Thomas. Hard surgeon and 
Duke Street, to Rowabin, di of Rober 
Forrester, Esq. sreqsurer of the 


DEA 


June, 21, 1820, At Hydrabed, Pringle, 
Fraser, ith ent native infants eee aged 83 years, 
eldest pon of late Rev. John Fraser, Libberton, 


Lanar 
July 27. At Mu oun ie Newrel 
as ar 
infantry, 
wr 23. At adie peri Mr Ha 

dowall, Youngest son of the late H. D, ite 


27 st Charles George Con- 
ctaies ian totes bio, 2 iment 
native 4 

Sex 5, At Caleu Campbell, Esq. 
the civil department a of 

11, At Besos, Mn of 
A. Campbell, of the Artillery, 

Stores, on the Establishment, ha 
given birth to a son on the 5th. 

12. At Calcutta, W; Davidson, of the 
on 6 Da’ Co. 





second son of the Grant, Esq. of Kil- 


graston. 
26. At Berbice, Miss M J 
be ae ol of the late aceite chinese, cha 


that co 
Feb, 4 5 182t. At Lucia, in the 50th 
John M‘Call, Esq. late President ot the Commas 
that island, second son of the late John M‘Call, 
9 merchant in Glasgow. 
hy their my bongs eo Miss Jean ; vs of 
on the 28th, Miss —— sister, 
on a vo 
16. At York Place, bag sm Edward, - 
oungest, on 26th William, 
Riaest son of Mr Peter Lorimer, tee w 













deciding 


American government. 
23. Rockingham, in Ireland, 88, the 
honourable Colonel King, governor of the county 


» Beatrice Jane, infant daugh- 
M‘Laren. 
stirling, Mr Burdon, late rector of the 
oh aged 12, lay Campbell T 
A ‘am, ait, 
t of Harviestoun, Esq. Ww. Ss. 
» accountant in - 


2. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Gardner, wife 
Reid, accountant and deputy clerk 


— At Fife, Mrs David Methven. 
3. At urstone, Perthshire, Mary Harris, 
infant daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Dick of 


— At Montrose, Mrs Major Gardyne, 
— At Moor Park, Richard Alexander Oswald, 


bar 4 At Edinburgh, David Pringle, son of the 
late James Pringle, Esq. of Lampikewells. 


tect in 


Ifield, in the 86th year of his age, Mr 
James Stalker, who long enjoyed the highest cele- 
teacher of English in the city of Edin- 


~ 6. At Crossmount, Mrs Janet Butter, spouse of 

Captain John Campbell of Boreland. 
ney Bolton Row, Viscount Chet- 

_ = a Mr John Pringle, late sur- 

geon, . 

* 7. At Haddington, Mr William Veitch, in the 

87th year of his age. 


erness-shire, James 
89th year of his 
of the Peace in 
for soundness of 


county— 


Hunt of Berford, Oxon. It is impos- 

who were acquainted with this ex- 

young man to record his death, which 
without the most unfeigned and re- 
Of the instances of promises cut short, and 
: ee Se eek paeetiely oon 
He was the possessor of talents and abi- 


was unknown, may perhaps not refuse to 
oeige te ee gy dy dew who, had he lived, 
have attained highest ties of his 
and become one of its greatest orna- 


— At his house, Simon Square, Mr John 
i tig present Majesty when 


— At Alloa, Thomas Drummond, second 
of lags * Charles. Ch rs 

rp At her se, Canongate, Christian, young. 
est daughter of the late Mr John Henderson, 
Baird, relict of Mr George Callender, 

ail ict of Mr rge C. surv 
Edinburgh. ” 0 

— At London, John Hunter, Esq. Vice-Admiral 
of the Red, aged 83. 

14. At Earlstoun, Mrs Esther Lauriston, widow 
es the late Rev. Laurence Johnston, minister ‘of 


15. At Castle-Douglas, Mr William Crosbie, 
wine and spirit merchant. 
— At his house, Broughton Street, Mr Thomas 


Tr. 
— At his house, 10, Catherine Street, MrJohn 
Mono Edinburgh, the Hon. M Duncan 
— At in , the Hon. 
youngest deughtet « of Viscount Dunes, 
— At Orchardton, James Douglas of Orchard.’ 


ton, Esq. 

16. At Stratford Place, London, Lieutenant 
Colonel P. Douglas, late of the honourable East 
India Company’s service, on the Bengal establish. 
ment. 

17. George Tate, Admiral in the Russian ser, 
vice, Senator, and Knight of St Alexander Nevs- 
koy, &c, &c. in the 76th year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Charters “Hi 
second daughter of the late Dr Hardie, minister 
Ashkirk. 

— At Leith, Mrs M‘Gibbon. Her remains were 
deposited in the same grave with those of her hus- 
band, her son, and daughter-in-law, all of whony 
fell victims to suffocation, in a very confined apart- 
ment, in one — 

— Mrs Ann Bell, wife of Mr James Al 
merchant in Leith, aged 41. 

— At Elm-House, Haddington, of apoplexy, ' 
James Cockburn, . in the 68th year o: age. 
: 18. Mr Andrew Lawrie, late up in 
Edinburgh. 

Me — At Camlarg Lodge, Ayrshire, David Wood- 
urn, lo 

— At the Manse of Gigha, Mrs Margaret Ste. 

venson, spouse of the Rev. Malcolm MacDonald. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mrs Gloag, wife to MrJohn 
Gloag, late merchant, a 

20.-At his house, James’s P , Leith Links, 
Mr Robert Du » merchant, Leith. 

_— At Stephen’s Green, Dublin, Mrs Plunkett, 
wife of the right honourable W. C. Plunkett. 
deat Colonel Sandeman, of Denfield, near Ar- 


— At Haddi , Lieutenant John Henning, 
Adjutant of the East Lothian yeomanry cavalry, 
His remains were attended to the grave by thegen- 
tlemen ofthe corps in their uniforms. 

— At Torbreck, Alexander Fraser, Esq. of Tor- 
breck, deeply and justly regretted. 

23. At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Webster, third 
—- of the late Rev. John Webster. 
Wora’* Shrub Place, Edinburgh, Miss Janet 


— At Pitt Street, Edinburgh, George John, son 
of Dr Robertson. 

25. At London, Mrs Wylie, mother of Dr Wylie, 
of the Madras arti x 

27. At Montrose, Mrs Airth, wife of Alexander 
Airth, Esq. of Craigs. pat: ch 

— At his house in Craig’s Close, Mr David Wil- 
lison, printer. : ; 
— At his house in Frederick Street, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thomas Ingles. 

28. At Slateford, Mrs Janet Cox, wife of the 
Rev. Dr 

— Mr Thomas Morton, late farmer in Balhouf- 
fie, parish of Kilrenny, aged 55 years, deeply re- 


gretted. ‘ 
— At Meadow Place, Lieutenant Donald Grant, 
of the Inverness-shire militia. 
— At Fisherrow, Mr Peter Cathie, merchant. 
Lately. In Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in the 84th 
year ot his age, Mr William Gilbert, late of Dame 


Street, boo! . 
7 82, Lady Mary Hamilton, 


— At Exeter, a 
great aunt to the Earl of Leven and Melville, and 


aunt to the Earl of Northesk. 
— In the West Indies,-Colonel Clark of the 5th 


regiment of foot. 





Register.— Deaths. 


JAMES BONAR, ESQ. 


wi 

in many of the most i 
and scientific societies of this le Hp easen enely 
member of, ‘or many Secretary to the 
Ss ive S a member of the Royal So- 
of Edin! » and a member of the Astro- 
nomical Institution, in each of which he held the 
office of treasurer at the time of his death. But his 


at . 
én fil, and, in a short time, 


Few individuals have been looked up to with 
more confidence and respect, as a citizen of Edin- 
burgh, than Mr Anderson. Endowed with = 
rior talents, and educated for a mercantile profes- 
sion, his mind acquired an ex ion of ideas, and 
a liberality of thought, by which his public con- 
ever In early life he was as- 
ing-house of Sir 

: tuation there 

brought him more in contact with the public.— 
Easy of access—all ranks found in him a ready and 
able friend, either to direct at the ou 


me ys 
Ne enh His 
acts of liberality and generosity were no less nu- 


liest interest in 
sed the 


jo - 
sore oe wit wh though often display 
never known to touch upon the foibles, or w 
the feelings of any one. ; 
The general regret that his death has occasioned 
is the best testimony of his public character and 
private worth, and must prove a balm of consola- 
Fion to the family and relations whom he has.left 
to lament his loss. 


DR GREGORY. 


April2. At Edi h, Dr James Gregory, Pro- 
pte te 
i » an to his 
for Scotland. He was in on the 9th with 
solemnity, his funeral being attended by the Lord 
Provost and Magi Professors of the Univer- 
sity, and other Public Bodies, by his numerous 


and private 

It is seldom our lot to record the death of an in- 
dividual so universally esteemed, or whose loss 
will occasion so irreparable a-blank, both in the 
academical celebrity of this city, and the national 
celebrity of the country. He has been long at the 
head both of the Medical School and the Medical 
Practice of Edinburgh; and to his great talents and 
distinguished character, much, not only of the 
eminence of the University, but also of the pros- 
perity of the city, is to be ascribed. For above 
thirty years he has annually taught the medical 
students of the University the most — part 
of their professional duties, and an admiration of 
his abilities and reverence for his character have in 
consequence extended not only as far as the Eng- 
lish ro pay spoken, but as far as the light of 
civilization has spread in the world. Perhaps there 
is no scientific man now in existence whose name 
is so universally revered, or whose instructions 
have diffused over so wide a sphere the means of 
relieving human distress. 

He was appointed in the year 1776, at the early 
age of twenty-three, to the Professorship of the 
Theory of Physic, and he continued to teach this 
class with great distinction for upwards of twelve 
years. As a text book for the lectures, he publish- 
ed in the year 1782, his Conspectus Medicine The- 
oretice, which soon became a work of standard re- 
putation over all Europe, not only in consequence 

) scientific merits which it possessed, but the 
singular felicity of classical e with which it 
was written. In the year 1790 he was appointed, in 


-two years he sustained and increased the 
celebrity which the eminence of his 
had conferred upon the office. — = 
period the fame which his ts 
attracted students from all parts of the world 
this city, all of whom returned to their homes 
feelings of reverence for his character, more nearly 
ceenes Cote Oe ee ee 
felt for their instructors than any thing which 
in the present situation of 


were held throughout Europe, it is a sufficient 
poco that he ene OO eee Ce 
who have been honoured with a seat in the 
tute of France, a distinction which is only con- 
— upon a very small and select n of 
‘0 

Asa li man, he has long enjoyed a 
high dermrw’ hey His acute and diserinni inating 
mind was early devoted to the study of metaphy- 
sies ; and in the Li id Essa! 


ap . To his reputation as an 
scholar, all the well informed persons in parts 
of the island can bear testimony. He was one of 
the few men who have rescued this country from 
the imputation of a deficiency in classical taste, 
which is thrown w it with too much justice 
our southern neighbours, and demonstrated 
the Yh pe of Scottish talent may be combined 
with the elegance of English accomplishments. 
He was one of the last of that illustrious body 
of literary and scientific.men whose Jabours gave 
distinction to their country during the latter part 





of in bee emenrs 


at he 


Register.— Deaths. [April 
THE “5.2mm aaa at Aneta en 


Te pein. pwards of 500 in number, 
pestome a, Kom st Andren's ee a few minutes 


ay 's Street, the a | 
Bria Yard, in 


and Hired = come | 


who will be pet om 
Cullen 
3; and 


as was his reputation as a Pro- 





PERESE THEE 
ue 


, 


; 


Aa 
1 


of one 


rs eee 
in omni vite officio, 


of science and literature, it 


advice was at all times eral 
such was the disinterestedness of 


imeome never was nearly so 


that his 
the celebrity of his name might have pro- 


of his earliest and most velued 
ee 


. Geo: 
William Kerr Esq. G. P. O. 
Three gilded battons on each side of the 
Pall Bearers. 


mam Ye ny in their gowns, 
their Janitor, 
_ with the fer 


attending. 

On the arrival at the Church-yard, the proces- 
sion moved round re eon 
the students arriving at the gate they epee 
the right and left, to allow ti the n oie 

" 1B. 1 at the same time. The friends 
from the gate of the Church-yard direct 
Fis taeate ts through which the ey" 
streets w 
ed, and the wi ro rag Map aetna wetland the pam 
sure was such that repeatedly 
ent Raad, and and ithe other terraces 
overlooking the place of inter- 
ment, were also covered with 
interment the Magistrates, Council, and Profes- 
sors retired into the church and disrobed, and the 
eompany separated on the burying ground. 
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